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PREFACE 

This  book  is  intended  primarily  to  be  used  in  tfae  instruc- 
tion of  yoimg  men  and  women  who  are  preparii^  themselves 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools  for  careers  as  teachers  of  one 
or  more  of  the  natural  sciences ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  scarcely  less  useful  to  science  teachers  now  in  service  and 
to  superintendents  of  school  systems  and  principals  of  public 
and  private  secondary  schools  whose  duties  involve  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  sdence  instruction.  It  a  thought 
also  that  the  book  contains  much  that  will  be  of  value  to  pro- 
fessors of  the  several  natural  sciences  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  in  helping  them  to  impart  to  pro^>ective  teachers  of 
their  sciences  the  modem  social  viewpoint  and  the  true 
scientific  ^irit  that  are  so  necessary  for  real  success  in  teach- 
ing the  sciences  to  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 

Tlie  volume  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  a  long  career  as  hig^ 
school  teacher  of  science,  high  school  inspector,  and  college 
teacher  of  education.  It  embddies  the  results  of  constant 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  psychology,  especially  in 
its  applications  to  science  teaching  and  high  school  admin- 
istration, carried  on  during  the  course  of  this  career.  It 
attempts  to  show  in  a  concrete  and  practical  way  how  the 
findings  of  modem  experimental  and  educational  psychology 
may  be  ^^lied  in  science  teaching.  The  first  eleven  chapters 
and  the  last  one  develop  and  fomiulate  principles  that  are 
fundamental  to  all  science  training ;  the  others  are  devoted 
to  the  e^lanation  of  principles  and  methods  of  tparhmg 
that  are  especially  applicable  to  the  several  sciences  of  the 
high  school  curriculum.  They  contain  also  practical  hints 
on  the  selection  and  ot^^anization  of  subject  matter,  the 
vu 
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plamusg  of  laboratories,  and  the  choice  of  equipmeat  in  con- 
nection with  science  instruction. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  book  may  be  used  in 
the  instruction  of  prospective  science  teachers. 

First,  it  may  be  used  as  a  text  for  a  broad  general  course  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  science  teaching,  intended  for 
all  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  teaching  of  any  of  the 
special  sciences.  In  this  case  the  ch^ters  of  general  interest 
should  receive  the  most  study  and  attention ;  and  those  de- 
voted to  the  special  sciences,  Chapters  XII  to  XXIII,  should 
be  touched  more  lightly,  being  used  for  the  most  part  as  bases 
for  special  reports  to  the  class  by  those  most  interested  in  the 
particular  sciences  of  which  these  chapters  treat. 

Second,  the  book  may  be  used  as  a  text  in  a  special  coiu'se 
on  the  teaching  of  any  one  of  the  sciences.  In  this  case  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  would  be  passed  over  rapidly  to  de- 
velop the  general  attitude  and  point  of  view ;  and  the  chapters 
on  Biology  or  on  Geography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  General 
Science  would  be  studied  intensively  and  supplemented  by 
copious  readings  and  reports  based  on  references  chosen  from 
the  book  lists  appended  to  the  chapters  so  studied. 

Third,  in  a  university  where  special  courses  are  given  on 
the  teaching  of  all  of  the  several  high  school  sciences  this 
book  may  be  used  as  a  text  in  each  one  of  these  courses  in  the 
manner  just  described.  In  this  case  special  joint  conferences, 
attended  by  all  these  classes  combined,  may  be  arranged  for. 
In  these  general  meetings  the  leading  principles  brought  out 
in  the  first  eleven  chapters  and  in  the  last  may  be  made  the 
subjects  of  general  discussion  by  both  instructors  and  students 
each  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  science  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  By  such  a  plan  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
teaching  of  all  the  sciences  would  be  unified,  and  a  common 
general  viewpoint  and  a  common  philosophy  of  science 
teaching  would  gradually  develop  in  the  institution.  This 
does  not  mean  that  such  a  imified  viewpoint  and  such  a  com- 
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mon  philosophy  of  science  teaching  would  necessarily  be 
reached  only  by  adopting  the  views  held  by  the  author  of  this 
book,  but  rather  that  it  would  develop  out  of  the  discussions 
that  a  common  study  of  the  book  must  inevitably  provoke. 

Besides  being  employed  as  a  text-book,  it  is  believed  that 
this  volume  will  prove  useful  as  a  reference  book  in  connec- 
tion with  more  general  courses  in  the  principles  of  teaching  or 
in  methods  of  teaching ;  for  the  broader  principles  developed 
and  formulated  in  it,  and  supported  by  arguments  and  ex- 
amples, are  those  which  science  shares  with  all  other  subjects. 

For  high  school  science  teachers  in  service,  the  book  should 
be  useful  either  for  private  reading  and  study  or  for  study  in 
groups  such  as  teachers'  meetings,  reading  circles,  and  science 
clubs,  or  as  a  text-book  in  extension  or  corre^wndence  cotu^es 
oflfered  by  colleges  and  universities  for  credit  toward  a  degree. 

For  the  supervisor  who  is  not  himself  especially  well  trained 
in  science  the  book  should  fill  a  long-felt  want,  for  he  often 
realizes  that  something  in  the  science  courses  or  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  conducted  is  unsatisfactory,  but  does  not 
know  just  what  is  wrong  or  how  to  go  about  correcting  it. 
This  book  may  serve  to  put  such  a  supervisor  in  possession 
of  princ^iles  that  will  enable  him  to  diagnose  the  case,  pre- 
scribe a  remedy,  and  convince  the  science  teacher  that  he 
should  try  the  remedy  and  note  the  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  some  or  all  of  his  science  teachers  are  doing  par- 
ticularly good  teaching,  a  knowledge  of  the  criteria  for  cor- 
rectly judging  their  work  will  enable  the  administrator  to 
appreciate  its  excellence  and  lead  him  to  use  all  possible  means 
of  providing  such  equipment  and  administrative  arrangements 
as  are  necessary  for  making  it  still  more  effective. 

Although  in  referring  to  teachers  the  masculine  form  of  the 
pronoun  is  used  throughout,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
the  author  wishes  to  ignore  the  noble  body  of  science  teachers 
who  happen  to  be  women.  Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all 
that  the  book  is  addressed  no  less  to  w(Hnen  than  to  men, 
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and  that  what  is  said  about  teachers  is  meant  to  E^ply  to 
teachers  of  both  sexes. 

For  whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  or  merit  ia  these  pages 
I  am  indebted  largely  to  many  persons.  To  my  father,  George 
H.  Twiss,  sometime  teacher,  meteorol<^t,  and  the  founder 
and  first  manager  of  the  Columbus  telephone  exchange,  I 
owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  influences,  brought 
about  me  during  my  boyhood,  which  first  aroused  and  fed 
my  interests  in  science.  To  my  science  teachers,  especially 
the  late  Principal  Albert  N.  Ozias,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
who  was  my  teacher  in  the  sciences  while  a  student  in  the  old 
Columbus  High  School,  and  to  Professors  Thomas  C.  Men- 
denhall,  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  Sidney  A.  Norton,  and  the  late  SUU- 
man  W.  Robinson,  Nathan  W.  Lord,  and  Edward  Orton, 
Senior,  I  am  indebted  for  both  my  imdergraduate  training 
in  sdence  and  much  of  what  I  may  possess  of  skill  in  experi- 
mentation and  insight  into  the  scientific  method.  To  Uiem 
also,  as  well  as  to  William  Morris  Davis  of  Harvard  University 
and  Charles  Riborg  Mann  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I 
owe  much  for  their  inspiring  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
examples  that  I  have  observed  through  personal  contact  with 
them  of  clear-cut  and  attractive  exposition  of  scientific  facts 
and  theories. 

That  the  writings  and  teaching  of  Professors  John  Dewey 
and  Edward  L.  Thomdike  have  had  much  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  lines  of  thought  that  are  developed  in  the  following 
pages  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  those  who  read  them,  yet 
it  gives  the  writer  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  it  here, 
and  include  them  among  those  to  whom  the  dedication  of 
this  book  is  addressed. 

In  putting  the  manuscript  into  final  form,  and  in  getting 
it  through  the  press,  I  have  profited  by  the  criticism  of  a 
number  of  persons  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due,  and  are 
gratefully  tendered ;  but  I  atone  am  responsible  for  any  errors 
that  may  have  evaded  detection.     Professor  Paul  Monroe 
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has  read  the  entire  woi^  in  manuscript  and  in  proof;  and 
Pnrfesscff  E.  L.  Thomdike  has  read  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
manuscr^t.  Professors  M.  A.  Bigelow,  R.  E.  Dodge,  and 
Alexander  Smith,  of  Columbia  University,  W.  W.  Charters  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  W.  C.  Curtis  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  have  read  those  parts  of  the  manuscript  bearing 
on  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  specialists.  I  am  indebted 
to  Professors  John  H.  Woodhull  of  Columbia  University  and 
Fred  D.  Barber  of  Normal,  HI.,  for  references  and  literature 
on  introductory  science.  My  wife,  Blanche  Olin  Twiss,  has 
hdped  me  in  the  laborious  work  of  verifying  the  references 
and  book  lists  and  revising  the  manuscript  for  the  printers. 
Her  critidsms  and  suggestions  also  have  enabled  me  to  im- 
prove the  book  at  many  points,  both  in  clearness  and  in  lit- 
erary form. 

Many  authors  whose  books  have  been  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  have  received  credit  in  the  footnotes ; 
but  there  are  others  whose  writings  have  helped  indirectly  in 
various  ways  to  make  the  book  what  it  is.  Tliey  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  many  of  them  are  mentioned 
in  the  text  or  included  in  the  reference  lists  that  are  iqipended 
to  the  various  chapters,  or  in  the  lists  of  books  for  hi^  school 
libraries  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

These  book  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  bibll<^ra- 
phies,  nor  are  the  prices  appended  guaranteed,  but  they  have 
been  selected  with  much  care  and  labor ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  include  a  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  of  sup- 
plementary material  to  be  of  very  con^derable  value,  both 
for  special  references  and  general  reading. 

In  the  chapters  treating  of  equipment,  where  prices  are 
given,  and  where  duty-free  importations  are  mentioned,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  reference  is  made  to  normal  conditions, 
as  they  existed  before  August,  t9t4. 

G.  R.  T. 
July  17,  1917. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  SCIENCE 

mneteenth  centuiy  science.  —  The  nineteenth  century  has 
been  called  the  Century  of  Science,  and  rightly  so,  because 
during  that  period  scientific  knowledge  and  the  inventions 
and  arts  were  perfected  more  rapidly  and  distributed  many 
times  more  widely  than  they  had  been  in  all  prior  time. 

It  was  in  the  mneteenth  century,  also,  that  the  scientific 
method  of  study  began  to  be  applied  to  all  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. The  ideal  first  formulated  by  Francis  Bacon,  of 
exploiting  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature  for  the  ben^t 
of  mankind,  b^^  to  exert  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
philosophy  and  conduct  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  every 
dvHized  nation. 

During  the  same  period,  through  the  development  of  machin- 
ery operated  by  steam  and  electric  power,  and  the  accom- 
panying tendency  toward  division  of  labor  and  specialization 
in  production  and  transportation,  this  scientific  development  ^ 
brought  about  great  and  influential  changes  in  social  and 
economic  conditions  as  well  as  in  thought.  Some  of  these 
changes,  involving  the  gathering  of  immense  populations  into 
limited  areas,  are  as  yet  littie  understood ;  and  they  involve 
great  and  far-reaching  problems  that  the  twentieth  century 
must  solve. 

Twentieth  century  problems.  —  Such  are  the  problems  of 
discovering  and  applying  better  and  more  efficient  methods 
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of  agriculture ;  of  improvmg  machinery  of  all  sorts ;  and  of 
devising  more  speedy  and  efficient  means  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  of  fuels,  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and 
finished  products ;  of  better  and  safer  methods  of  passenger 
traffic,  and  improved  devices  for  the  transmission  of  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  messages  over  land  and  water.  Better 
methods  of  producing  heat,  light,  and  power  are  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  lead  directly  to  problems  connected  with 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  ideal  of  the  conservation  of  human  life  leads  to  the 
problems  of  personal  and  public  health  as  related  to  hygiene, 
sanitation,  and  pure  water  supply ;  to  pure  food  and  drugs ; 
and  to  congestion  in  the  cities  in  which  great  populations 
tend  to  concentrate.  Tlie  same  ideal  demands  the  solution 
of  those  problems  that  must  deal  with  the  unnecessary 
slaughter  and  maiming  of  thousands  of  human  beings  each 
year  by  the  so-called  "  accidents  "  and  "  casualties  "  in  rail- 
road, marine,  manufacturing,  and  mining  operations,  as  well 
as  with  the  impairment  or  death  of  thousands  by  diseases  that 
are  either  now  known  to  be  preventable  or  which  through 
scientific  study  into  their  nature  and  causes  may  soon 
become  so. 

The  ideal  of  effidenty  leads  to  new*  problems  involving 
scientific  organization  and  direction  of  the  work  done  by  fac- 
tory operatives  and  salesmen ;  and  the  same  ideal,  as  well  as 
the  golden  rule,  points  to  Uie  working  out  of  "  welfare  " 
plans  for  improving  their  condition  and  brightening  their 
lives. 

The  ideal  of  the  equalization  of  opportunity  leads  to  prob- 
lems that  deal  with  the  control  of  corporations  and  finance ; 
with  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor ;  with  the  high  cost  of 
living ;  with  the  proper  treatment  of  the  defective,  incompe- 
tent, and  criminal  classes;  and  with  the  grave  menace  to 
society  involved  in  the  increasing  rate  at  which  such  classes, 
when  unrestricted,  produce  defective  and  degenerate  offspring. 
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Finally  the  changed  conditions  confront  us  with  new  prob- 
lems in  philosophy  and  education,  phydcal,  intellectual, 
moral,  esthetic,  and  religious,  throu^  whose  agency,  if  at  all, 
the  next  generation  must  be  fitted  to  take  up  all  these  great 
problems  and  cany  them  toward  their  solutions. 

Relation  of  science  to  dvHizfttion.  —  As  the  changes  that 
have  given  rise  to  these  problems  have  resulted  largely  from 
the  multiplication  of  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  so 
also  science  itself  has  been  developed  largely  because  it  was 
needed  as  a  means  of  solving  sudi  problems ;  and  it  is  by 
science  alone  that  they  can  be  solved.  A  few  illustrations, 
may  serve  to  make  this  matter  clear. 

Science  and  inoenlions.  —  The  clock,  the  barometer,  the 
voltaic  battery,  the  storage  battery,  the  dynamo,  the  motor, 
the  telegraph  and  telephone,  wired  and  wireless,  the  electric 
light,  —  all  are  iiidi^>ensable,  both  to  modem  pure  science 
and  to  modem  industries.  The  aeroplane  and  airship  are 
destined  to  become  so.  All  these  were  first  discovered  in 
principle  by  men  of  pure  science;  and  all  were  perfected 
by  the  collective  work  of  scientists,  mathematicians,  and 
practical  artisans. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  all  the  most  important  instru- 
ments used  by  surveyors  and  civil  engineers  depends  directly 
on  the  telescopes  with  which  they  are  fitted,  llie  microscope 
is  indi^>ensable  alike  in  the  laboratory  of  the  industrial 
chemist  and  the  phy^dan,  and  in  the  research  laboratory 
of  the  physiologist,  the  zoologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  bac- 
teriologist. These  instruments,  the  necessary  tools  of  both 
pure  science  and  {^plied  science,  were  fiist  invented  by 
grinders  of  spectacle  lenses.  They  were  the  results  of  ex- 
periments to  which  these  artisans  were  drawn,  probably  by 
purely  intellectual  interests  wiiich  grew  out  of  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  thdr  practical  industrial  interests.  The  principles 
of  these  instruments,  once  conceived,  were  seized  by  wo^eis 
in  pure  science ;  and  the  instruments  have  been  brought  to 
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thdr  present  perfection  by  the  joint  efforts  of  scientists, 
mathematicians,  and  artisans. 

The  steam  engine  and  James  Wall.  —  In  1760  James  Watt, 
instrument  maker,  inventor,  and  engineer  by  profession,  but 
scientist  at  heart,  was  woriung  to  perfect  the  crude  and 
wasteful  "  atmospheric  steam  engine."  This  machine  had 
been  invented  a  half  century  before,  through  the  labors  of 
several  men,  some  of  whom  woriced  at  the  problem  from  sci- 
entific interest,  and  others  because  such  a  machine  was  sorely 
needed  at  that  stage  of  civilization,  to  replace  the  expensive 
methods  of  lifting  water  from  the  coal  mines  by  horse  power. 
Beginning  by  repairing  a  model  of  Newcomen's  engine  for 
the  physics  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Watt 
after  years  of  thought  and  labor  invented  and  manufactured 
practical  and  fairly  economical  machines,  which  embodied 
nearly  all  the  scientific  principles  that  are  now  used  in  the 
best  and  most  powerful  modem  stationary  steam  engines. 
As  an  inventor,  he  worked  in  a  field  in  which  the  principles  of 
physics  that  he  most  needed  to  guide  him  did  not  exist  as 
established  knowledge  ready  for  use.  He  was  therefore 
driven  by  practical  necessity,  as  well  as  by  his  interest  in  sci- 
ence, to  conduct  researches  in  pure  physics.  He  had  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  and  principles  that  describe  how  steam  behaves 
under  all  the  conditions  in  which  it  must  work  to  drive  a 
practical  engine.' 

The  need  of  research.  —  The  general  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine  led  to  the  invention  of  steam-driven  machinery 
and  the  consequent  "  industrial  revolution."  The  factory  has 
driven  out  the  hand  shops.  The  locomotive  and  the  steam- 
^p  have  driven  out  the  wagon  train,  the  sailing  craft,  and 
the  canal  boat.  The  great  cities  are  sucking  our  populations 
into  their  slums  and  congested  centers.  Our  social  and 
economic  conditions  are  constantly  becoming  too  complex 

>Cf.  Cuncgie,  Andrew,  £■/«  ii^  Jsmm  TTuJl,  N.  Y.,  1905;  Thiustoa,  R.  H., 
A  Eislory  of  Iht  Grmoth  0}  the  Steam  Engine,  N.  Y.,  1891. 
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for  our  metliods  of  control.  Philanthropy,  government  and 
finance  alike,  must  fall  hopelessly  behind  their  tasks,  unless 
they  call  upon  science,  the  willing  servant  of  society,  to  give 
them  a  larger  measure  of  assistance  through  new  discoveries 
and  new  practical  applications. 

And  this  movement  is  well  under  way.  Many  of  the  great 
manufacturing  corporations  maintain  their  laboratories,  where 
research  in  both  pure  and  applied  physics,  chemistry,  or 
biology  is  carried  on.  The  state  and  national  governments 
maintain  their  agricultural  and  engineering  experiment 
stations  and  their  geological  surveys,  and  support  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory, the  Geological  Survey,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  the  various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  industrial  problems  that  are  brought  to  the  laboratories 
of  these  institutions,  and  to  those  of  the  great  univemties, 
from  the  farms,  the  factories,  and  the  cities,  demand  research 
not  only  in  connection  with  the  practical  application  of  prin- 
ciples already  known,  but  also  for  the  discovery  of  principles 
that  are  needed,  but  hitherto  unknown. 

Science  teaching  and  everyday  life.  —  It  is  thus  f^iparent  • 
that  modem  science  and  modem  social  and  industrial  life  ' 
are  inseparably  linked  together,  and  that  each  in  turn  causes  | 
the  other  to  advance.    They  must  progress  hand  in  hand;  \ 
otherwise  social  conditions  will  become  worse  instead  of 
better.    So  since  pure  science  and  applied  science,  the  ab- 
stract and  the  concrete,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  are 
inseparable  in  real  life  outside  the  school,  it  is  important  for 
the  teacher  to  realize  that  they  should  not  be  divorced  in 
the  classroom    and    laboratory.      The  science  work  of  the 
school  must  be  kept  in  close  touch  vnlh  the  doings  ofeoeryday  life, 
and  especially  with  the  activities  that  lie  nearest  to  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
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Science  as  subject  matter  and  as  method.  —  The  foregoing 
discussion  suggests  the  meaning  of  science.  It  consists  of 
both  subject  matter  and  method.  Its  subject  matter,  viewed 
in  the  broadest  sense,  includes  the  entire  field  of  human 
knowledge  and  experience.  Its  aim  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  facts  and  phenomena,  and  to  organize  them  through 
classification  in  accordance  with  appropriate  and  suggestive 
ideas  by  means  of  which  their  relations  to  one  another  may 
readily  be  apprehended.  It  attempts  to  describe  these  re- 
lations in  the  simplest  possible  manner  in  the  form  of  laws 
and  principles;  so  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  and 
systematized  may  be  used  in  the  process  of  gaining  and 
organizing  additional  knowledge.  Finally  it  aims,  through 
the  union  of  ethical  ideals  with  scientific  methods,  to  fq>ply 
this  knowledge  in  every  way  that  it  can  be  applied  for  the 
advancement  of  humanity. 

Hence  the  method  of  science  implies  systematic,  orderly 
study.  Ills  a  method  oj  solving  problems.  It  includes  ob- 
servation of  facts  and  phenomena  as  they  are,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  classifying  them  into  groups  and  sub-groups,  accord- 
ing to  their  meanings  or  relations.  It  includes  reasoning,  both 
inductively  from  particular  facts  to  general  relations,  laws, 
and  principles,  and  deductively  from  laws  and  principles 
to  other  particular  facts  that  may  be  implied  by  them. 

Id  the  process  of  arriving  at  laws  and  general  principles, 
the  scientific  method  includes  the  formation  of  hypotheses,  or 
provisional  statements  describing  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain phenomena  or  groups  of  phenomena  possibly  or  probably 
are  related  to  one  another,  and  then  by  deductive  reasoning 
finding  out  explicitly  what  particular  facts  are  implied  by  the 
hypothesis,  and  must  follow  if  it  be  true.  If  the  conclusions 
imphed  by  the  hypothesis  are  found  to  fit  the  facts  in  every 
case,  the  hypothesis  is  verified ;  it  takes  rank  as  a  law,  or  a 
theory,  or  a  principle,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation and  the  completeness  with  which  it  has  been  verified. 
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In  develc^ing  the  implications  of  hyx>otheses  that  involve 
quantity  and  numerical  relations,  Uie  scientific  method 
makes  much  use  of  mathematics ;  and  in  testing  hypotheses 
it  resorts  to  experimentation,  —  that  is,  to  observations,  and 
where  they  are  possible,  to  careful  measurements,  under  such 
prearranged  and  controlled  conditions  that  the  significant 
phenomena  related  to  the  hypothesis,  and  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  can  be  picked  out  and  attended  to,  apart  from 
the  msignificant. 

Finally  the  scientific  method  k  constantly  bringing  the 
description  of  phenomena  under  broader  and  simpler  general 
statements  or  forms,  such  as  the  laws  of  morion,  of  gravita- 
tion, of  conservation  of  matter,  of  conservation  of  energy,  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  the  wave  theories  of  sound,  light  and 
electricity,  the  electron  theory,  the  theory  of  evolution,  the 
Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance,  and  the  like.  Because  of 
the  insight  into  natural  processes  afforded  by  such  concise 
and  meaningful  forms  of  description  it  becomes  possible  to 
predict  what  will  happen  under  given  circumstances.  It  is 
such  pretdsion  that  leads  to  new  discoveries  and  inventions  and 
to  the  intellectual  satisfaction  that  results  from  finding  mean- 
ing and  order  in  the  world  as  well  as  from  exerting  power  and 
control  over  nature  through  knowledge. 

The  method  oj  science  illustrated.  Newton.  —  To  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  the  great  unifying  principles  of  science 
are  used  in  gaining  further  knowledge,  the  case  of  Newton's 
laws  may  be  dted.  Having  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  laws  then  known  about  falling  bodies,  and  about  the 
movements  of  the  moon  and  planets,  Newton  concaved  the 
idea  that  these  bodies  are  attracted  toward  one  another  and 
held  in  thdr  orbits  by  forces  that  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  weight  or  gravity  to  which  we  attribute  the  fall  of  a  stone 
toward  the  earth.  He  aj^lied  his  mathematics  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  was  able  to  prove  that  such  a  force,  if  it  be  pro- 
portional to  the  mass  of  the  moon  and  to  the  reciprocal  of 
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the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  earth,  would  keep  it  re- 
volving round  the  earth  m  exactly  the  manner  and  at  the  same 
speed  as  astronomical  observations  show  that  it  does  move. 
His  hypothesis  was  therefore  verified  by  showing  that  its 
necessary  implications  are  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Aiter  successfully  accoimting  for  the  motions  of  the 
moon  by  means  of  his  laws  of  motion  and  his  law  of  universal 
gravitation,  this  great  physicist  and  astronomer  undertook 
to  show,  and  finally  succeeded  in  proving,  that  they  could  be 
used  to  eq)lain  the  motions  of  all  the  planets,  as  well  as  to 
account  for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  for  the  tides,  and 
for  the  oblateness  of  the  earth. 

This  work  was  carried  on  and  steadily  extended  by  New- 
ton's successors  for  nearly  a  century.  As  facts  and  observa- 
tions accumulated,  they  were  ckissified,  brought  under  these 
laws  and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  them.  At  last  a 
"  negative  instance  "  was  found,  that  is,  a  fact  that  appar- 
ently could  not  be  reconciled  with  these  laws.  The  planet 
Uranus  was  observed  to  be  in  a  position  other  than  that  in 
which  the  calculations  showed  that  it  should  be  at  that  time. 
The  effects  of  all  the  known  planets  severally  had  been  taken 
into  account,  so  here  was  a  part  of  the  motion  which  the 
theory  had  failed  to  predict,  or  to  explain  when  it  was  ob- 
served. Had  the  theory  broken  down  in  spite  of  the  vast 
array  of  facts  that  had  been  found  to  fit  in  with  it  so  perfectly  ? 
One  thoroughly  established  fact  which  contradicts  a  theory 
either  overthrows  it  or  necessitates  its  modification  or  exten- 
sion. Did  this  fact  constitute  such  a  contradiction?  Were 
Newton's  laws  untrue  or  inadequate,  were  the  calculations 
incorrect,  or  did  there  exist  some  undiscovered  fact,  which,  if 
brought  under  the  laws,  would  reconcile  the  negative  instance 
with  it? 

The  rules  of  logic  direct  the  investigator  in  such  cases  not 
to  abandon  the  theory,  with  all  the  evidences  in  its  favor,  but 
rather  to  apply  the  "  method  of  residues,"  by  searching  for 
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a  new  "  cause  "  or  fact  which  under  the  theory  is  competent 
to  explain  that  part  of  the  phenomena  whith  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  or  all  of  the  known  causes.  To  the  dis- 
ciplined thinker,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  facts  up  to  this 
point,  the  proper  inference  is  obvious,  although  in  1845-6, 
when  Adams  and  Leverrier  made  this  inference,  it  required 
the  boldness  of  a  genius  to  adopt  it  as  a  hypothesis  and  un- 
dertake to  test  it  out.  "  The  unexplained  disturbance,"  said 
these  astronomers,  "  may  be  caused  by  another  planet  some- 
where in  the  heavens,  which  hitherto  has  never  been  seen  or 
thought  of  I  "  Each,  working  independently  of  the  other,  set 
up  for  himself  the  problem,  If  Newton's  laws  are  true,  what 
must  be  the  mass,  the  diameter,  the  form  of  orbit,  and  the 
distance  from  the  sun  of  a  planet  which  would  produce  the 
observed  disturbance  of  Uranus's  motion,  and  where  ought  it 
to  be  in  the  heavens  at  some  particular  time  ? 

Both  attacked  and  successfully  solved  this  problem.  Le- 
VMiier  wrote  to  Galle  at  the  observatory  of  Berlin,  asking 
him  to  search  the  heavens  in  a  certain  longitude  for  the  un- 
discovered planet.  On  September  23,  1846,  the  same  day  on 
which  he  received  Leverrier's  letter,  Galle  looked  with  his 
telescope  for  the  planet  and  found  it. 

This  same  planet,  Neptune,  was  seen  August  4  and  12  by 
ChalHs  at  Cambridge,  working  on  the  position  indicated  for 
him  by  Adams's  calculations ;  but  not  yet  having  compared 
its  positions  with  those  of  the  known  stars,  he  had  not  identified 
it.  On  September  29,  before  he  had  heard  of  Galle's  dis> 
covery,  and  following  Leverrier's  directions  to  look  for  it  by 
its  disk  shape,  he  both  saw  and  recognized  the  planet. 

So  these  simple  forms  of  description,  now  called  Newton's 
Laws  of  Motion,  and  Newton's  Laws  of  Universal  Gravita- 
tion, devised  by  the  imaginative  genius  of  Newton,  and  tested 
by  the  indefatigable  labors  of  himself  and  his  successors  ex- 
tending through  a  centiuy,  have  passed  from  the  stage  of 
hypothesis  to  that  of  theory,  and  finally  to  that  of  fact.    They 
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have  taken  their  place  among  the  fundamental  laws  under 
which  all  the  apparently  complex  phenomena  and  relations 
belonging  to  the  subject  matter  of  Astronomy,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry  are  organized,  and  by  which  they  are  all  "  ex- 
plained." 

Davy  and  the  composition  of  water.  —  The  research  of 
Davy  on  the  composition  of  water  affords  us  another  dramatic 
illustration  from  among  the  multitude  that  may  be  cited  in 
explanation  of  the  scientific  method  of  study.  In  1781  Cav- 
endish had  discovered  that  pure  oxygen  and  pure  hydrogen 
combine  chemicaUy  and  form  water;  and  in  iSdo  Carlisle 
and  Nicholson  had  discovered  that  when  an  electric  current 
is  passed  through  water,  both  these  gases  are  Uberated  from 
it.  But  it  had  been  found  soon  after  that  in  the  process  of 
thus  decomposing  pure  water,  an  alkali  collected  at  the 
negative  electrode  and  an  add  at  the  positive  electrode. 
-Sir  Humphry  Davy,  reasoning  from  his  store  of  accumulated 
chemical  knowledge,  believed  that  the  acid  and  alkali  came 
from  some  sources  other  than  the  water,  and  that,  with  suf- 
ficient care  and  exactness  in  carrying  out  the  experiment,  it 
might  be  proved  that,  as  pure  water  could  be  obtained  by  put- 
ting together  pure  oxygen  anA  pure  hydrogen,  so  conversely 
if  pure  water  were  decomposed,  and  all  adventitious  substances 
were  kept  out,  it  would  yield  only  pure  oxygen  and  pure 
hydrogen.  His  early  experiments  were  made  with  two  glass 
tubes  containing  distilled  water,  the  electrical  connection  be- 
tween them  being  made  by  means  of  a  strip  of  animal  mem- 
brane. Immersing  in  these  tubes  the  electrodes  from  an  elec- 
tric battery,  he  found  in  the  tube  with  the  po^rive  electrode 
some  hydrochloric  add,  and  in  the  other  some  solution  of  a 
fixed  alkali.  Suspecting  at  once  that  the  add  and  alkali 
came  from  common  salt,  which  might  be  contained  in  the 
membrane,  he  rejected  the  latter  and  substituted  washed 
cotton  fiber  to  conduct  the  current  across  between  the  two 
tubes.    On  continuing  the  experiment  for  a  very  long'  time 
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he  agsin  secured  the  oxygen  gas  at  the  positive  electrode  and 
the  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative,  but  no  hydrochloric  add. 
Yet  in  the  one  tube  there  was  nitrous  add  and  in  the  other 
an  alkali.  Clearly  the  membrane  was  the  source  of  ptu-t  of 
-the  add ;  and  the  sources  of  the  alkali  and  the  remaining  add 
were  still  problematical. 

Knowing  that  alkali  is  a  constituent  of  glass,  he  inferred 
that  the  current  might  be  decomposing  the  glass,  which  he 
ther^ore  rejected  in  favor  of  two  cups  of  agate.  When,  after 
applying  ,the  current  as  before,  he  f^ain  found  both  add  and 
alkali,  he  supposed  that  they  might  come  from  some  im- 
purities either  existing  in  the  agate  or  adhering  to  it ;  so  he 
substituted  two  cones  of  gold  for  the  agate  cups,  and  repeated 
the  experiments,  but  still  with  similar  results.  Nevertheless 
Davy  had  faith  in  his  hypothesis  and  knew  very  well  that  it 
bad  not  yet  been  fully  tested.  The  water  now  became  the 
object  of  suspidon.  It  had  been  distilled;  but  during  the 
distillation  of  water  volatile  products  pass  over  with  the 
steam  and  redissolve  in  the  water  that  Is  condensed  from  it. 
To  test  the  water  he  evaporated  a  quart  of  it  in  a  silver  dish 
and  obtained  a  very  small  amount  of  dry  residue.  On  adding 
this  residue  to  some  of  the  original  distilled  water  in  the  gold 
cones,  and  repeating .  the  eiq>erlment,  Davy  now  found  that 
the  amount  of  alkali  and  add  yielded  was  greater  than  before ; 
so  he  had  proved  that  impurities  in  the  distilled  water  were 
sources  of  the  add  and  the  alkali.  His  logic,  however,  was 
as  good  as  his  ei^rlmental  skill ;  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
impurities  be  had  found  In  the  water  were  not  necessarily 
the  only  sources  of  the  add  and  alkali. 

Distilling  the  water  over  and  over  again  until  it  yielded  no 
residue  when  evaporated,  he  again  made  the  experiment  with 
the  absolutely  pure  water,  In  the  cups  of  pure  gold ;  but  still 
fotmd  add  and  alkali.  On  examination,  however,  the  alkali 
that  he  now  obtained  was  found  to  be  not  fixed  alkali,  but 
ammonia.    Going  back  again  with  the  pure  water  to  the 
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agate  cups  and  the  glass  tubes,  he  repeated  the  experiment 
and  got  similar  results.  Therefore  he  had  proved  that  the 
impure  distilled  water  was  the  oTdy  source  of  the  fixed  alkali ; 
but  the  citrous  acid  and  the  ammonia  still  remained  to  be 
accounted  for.  Again  Davy's  chemical  knowledge  suggested 
to  him  that  nitrous  acid  ^d  ammonia  contain  only  the  ele- 
moits  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  which  are  the  elements 
known  to  be  contained  in  air  and  water;  so  at  once  the 
air  was  under  suspicion.  Its  nitrogen  might  dissolve  and, 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode, form  the  nitrous  acid.  Some  of  it  might  also  com- 
bine with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  at  the  negative  electrode 
and  form  the  ammonia.  To  test  this  last  hypothesis  he  re- 
peated the  experiment  under  a  bell  glass  from  which  the 
air  bad  been  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  The  re- 
sult was  that  though  nitrous  add  and  ammonia  were  still 
found,  they  were  found  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  be- 
fore. Now  Davy,  of  course,  knew  that  the  air  pump  could 
not  remove  ail  the  air;  so  he  reasoned  that  if  removing  part 
of  the  air  eliminated  part  of  the  add  and  ammonia,  then  re- 
moving all  of  it  might  eliminate  all  of  the  add  and  ammonia. 
Accordingly,  he  followed  up  this  idea  by  exhausting^ the  air 
from  the  recdver,  letting  pure  hydrogen  flow  into  it,  and 
then  pumping  out  the  hydrogen.  This  process  was  repeated 
until  the  last  traces  of  air  had  thus  been  removed ;  then  the 
current  was  again  passed  through  the  pure  water  in  the  pure 
gold  cups  within  the  receiver.  Davy  must  have  been  im- 
patient to  know  the  result,  but  he  left  the  current  passing 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  so  that  if  the  smallest  quantities  of 
add  and  ammonia  were  liberated,  he  should  get  enough  of 
them  to  recognize.  When  finally  he  had  opened  the  ap- 
paratus and  tested  for  acid  and  alkali,  he  found  that  there 
was  none.  His  logic,  his  experimental  skill,  and  his  perse- 
verance were  at  last  rewarded  with  the  complete  proof  which 
he  sought.    The  inevitable  condusion  was  that  the  add  and 
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alkali  bad  come  from  impurities  in  the  water  and  from  the 
air ;  and  that  pure  water  contains  nothing  but  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases.    His  hypothesis  had  now  become  a  fact. 

The  meaning  of  science  summarized.  —  Summarizing  the 
meaning  of  science,  we  may  say  that  it  is  "  knowledge  so  * 
classified  and  organized  that  it  may  be  used  in  acquiring 
other  knowledge  " ;  that  it  implies  not  only  content  or  sub- 
ject matter  classified  and  organized,  but  also  a  method  of 
investigation  or  problem  solving,  including  observation  and 
measurement,  experimentation,  and  logical  inference,  both 
inductive  and  deductive,  by  means  of  which  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  organized  and  used  in  prediction,  discovery,  and  in- 
vention; that  its  subject  matter  is  constantly  growing  in 
volume  and  being  brought  under  simpler  and  more  com- 
prehensive forms  of  description  ;^that  all  human  experience 
is  legitimate  material  for  its  investigation ;  that  it  grows  out 
of  the  problems  related  to  human  needs,  physical,  industrial, 
social,  emotional,  and  intellectual ;  and  that  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  industrial  development  that  neither  can  go 
on  without  the  other. 

Division  of  the  field.  —  The  vastness  of  the  domain  with 
which  science  is  concerned  has  made  it  necessary  for  in- 
dividual  woikers  in  the  various  parts  of  the  field  to  become 
spedaUsts,  and  so  to  deal  mainly  with  limited  groups  of  phe- 
nomena, the  members  of  which  are  more  obviously  and  simply 
related  one  to  another  than  they  are  to  the  members  of 
the  other  groups. 

So  we  have  the  mathematical  sciences,  such  as  arithmetic,  1 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  which  deal  with  the 
space,  mass,  and  time  relations  of  things  apart  from  the  na- 
ture or  other  properties  of  things  themselves.  They  repre- 
sent condensed  forms  and  modes  of  reasoning  to  conclusions 
from  known  data  under  known  conditions,  when  the  data 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  definite  units  and  their  a 
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expressed  as  numbers  of  such  units.  So  the  mathematicians 
make  it  their  chief  business  to  deal  with  the  estimation  of 
magnitudes  in  terms  of  such  units  and  with  the  determination 
of  the  numerical  relations  of  different  magnitudes  to  one 
another  under  various  conditions. 
'  A  second  group  called  the  physical  sciences  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  drst  group,  because  in  the  study  of  them  much 
use  is  made  of  the  processes  of  mathematics  in  reaching  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  materials  and  phenomena  of  which 
they  treat.  This  is  pos^ble  because  these  sdeaces  deal  not 
only  with  such  properties  of  bodies  as  color,  hardness,  smooth- 
ness, and  the  like,  but  much  more  largely  with  changes  in 
their  sizes,  shapes,  motions,  temperatures,  electrical  and 
magnetic  conditions,  and  so  on,  which  can  be  measured  very 
exactly  in  terms  of  such  definite  and  well-known  units  as  the 
foot  or  centimeter  for  length,  the  cubic  foot  or  cubic  centi- 
meter for  volume,  the  pound  or  gram  for  mass,  the  degree 
centigrade  for  temperatiure,  the  volt  for  electrical  pressure,  and 
others  equally  definite.  The  physical  sciences  treat  not  only 
of  such  properties  of  bodies  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  as 
well  as  of  others  that  are  characteristic  of  them  under  various 
conditions,  but  eEpedally  of  the  phenomena  that  occur  and 
the  relations  that  exist  when  such  properties  are  changed  in 
connection  with  the  action  of  forces  or  the  transferences  of 
energy  from  one  body  to  another,  or  with  transformations 
of  energy  from  one  kind,  such  as  that  of  mechanical  motion 
or  that  of  electricity,  into  another  kind,  such  as  heat  or  light 
or  chemical  separation.  This  group  includes  physics  and 
astronomy,  which  deal  primarily  with  such  interactions  and 
energy  changes  as  occur  without  altering  the  composition  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  and  chemistry,  which  deals  with  inter- 
actions among  bodies  when  the  transferences  or  transformation 
of  energy  are  accompanied  by  the  formarion  (through  com- 
bination or  decomposition,  or  exchanges  of  constituents)  o( 
substances  that  are  different  in  their  characteristic  properties 
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from  those  that  were  originaUy  under  observatioi  bdore  the 
energy  changes  took  place. 

Another  gioup,  called  the  earth  sciences,  includes  geology 
and  geography.  Geology  comprises  a  study  of  the  earth  as 
a  whole,  its  present  structure,  and  the  history  of  the  changes 
in  rocks,  lands,  and  seas,  in  physical  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  have  characterized  its 
development  from  its  primitive  to  its  present  state.  It  con- 
siders also  the  agencies  that  have  been  causally  related  to 
these  changes.  Geogiaphy  is  a  description  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  it  now  is,  especially  as  it  is  related  to  man,  and  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  physical  conditions  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  organic  life  that  control  his  movements  or  affect 
his  welfare. 

A  fourth  group  of  sciences,  the  biological  group,  includes 
those  that  deal  with  matter  and  energy  as  involved  in  living 
fonns,  in  the  processes  of  growth,  respiration,  circulation, 
nutrition,  and  reproduction.  This  group  includes  botany, 
the  study  of  plants ;  zoiilogy,  the  study  of  ftniinals ;  general 
biology,  which  deals  with  the  structures,  life  processes,  and 
modes  of  development  that  are  common  to  both  plants  and 
animals ;  and  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  treat 
of  the  structure  and  life  processes  of  the  human  body. 

Closely  related  to  the  biological  sciences,  and  having  its  . 
foundations  in  biological  facts,  is  the  science  of  psychology, 
which  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  mental  life,  such  as  sen- 
sations, instinctive  acts,  perceptions,  thinking,  willing,  and 
emotions,  and  with  the  conditions  under  which  these  occur. 

Finally,  there  is  the  group  of  social  sciences,  dealing  mainly, 
like  psychology,  with  human  behavior,  and  based  very  largely, 
as  it  is,  on  biological  facts,  but  devoted  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  development  and  behavior  of  coSperating  or  inter- 
rdated  groups  of  human  beings,  and  of  the  conditions  that  de- 
termine their  welfare  and  their  progress.  In  this  group  are 
Inchided  anthropology,  the  study  of  m&n  as  an  animal  or  an 
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object  of  natural  history;  sociology,  the  study  of  the  com- 
position, phenomena,  development,  and  interrelations  of  social 
groups;  economics,  the  study  of  material  wealth,  its  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption,  especially  with  re- 
lation to  individual  and  national  prosperity  and  human 
welfare;  and  histoiy,  the  study  of  past  human  conditions, 
relations,  and  institutions,  especially  from  the  standfioint  of 
the  development  and  progress  of  peoples  and  nations. 

Threefold  use  of  the  word  "  science." — The  word  "  science," 
then,  is  used  in  three  senses.  It  may  mean  all  organized  knowl- 
edge or  some  limited  portion  of  such  knowledge ;  it  may  mean 
the  scientific  method ;  or  it  may  refer  to  any  one  of  the  special 
sciences.  In  the  popular  language  of  the  schools^and  the  street 
it  usually  refers  to  the  physical  sciences,  the  biological  sciences, 
and  the  earth  sciences. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Make  a  list  of  the  most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  within  your  remembrance,  and  try  to  enumerate  the 
important  changes  in  our  ways  of  doing  things  that  have  resulted  from 
them. 

3.  Enumerate  the  conveniences  in  your  home  that  are  applications 
of  important  scientific  principles ;  and  try  to  think  bow  the  home  ac- 
tivities in  which  they  are  used  could  be  carried  on  without  them. 

3.  Briefly  describe  the  important  economic  and  social  changes  that 
have  been  brou^t  about  by  the  following  inventions  and  discoveries : 
(i)  The  steam  locomoUve,  (1)  the  stationary  steam  engine,  (3)  the 
steamship,  (4)  the  telegraph,  (5)  the  telephone,  (6)  the  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth  steel  processes,  (7)  the  microscope,  (8)  the  telescope,  (9)  gun- 
powder and  high  explosives,  (10)  the  cotton  gin,  spinning  jenny,  and 
power  loom,  (11)  the  dynamo  and  electric  motor,  (ii)  the  Babcock  cream 
test,  (13)  research  in  bacteriology,  (14)  the  tfnitcd  States  Weather 
Bureau,  (15)  the  work  of  the  United  States  and  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stadons,  (16)  research  in  economics  and  sociology,  (17)  re- 
search in  psychology,  (18)  photography,  (ig)  the  power  printing  press. 

4.  In  what  ways  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  their  failure  to  encourage  research  in  chemistry? 

5.  How  did  Louis  Pasteur  help  the  silk  industry  in  France? 
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6.  Wliat  has  the  geological  survey  of  youc  state  done  for  its  economjc 
developmeat  ? 

7.  What  aie  your  city  chemists,  dty  bacteridogists,  or  the  dty  or 
state  health  departments  accomplishing  in  your  home  locality? 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE   VIEWPOINT  POR  THE  SCIENCE   TEACHES 

The  humanistic  attitude.  —  Li  order  to  teach  any  science 
effectively,  one  must  obtaia^  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  meaning  and  method  of  science  from  the  broad 
humanistic  viewpoint  that  we  have  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  He  needs  this  because,  for  the  requirements 
of  modem  education,  it  is  not  enough  to  present  the  organized 
subject  matter  of  one  or  two  of  the  sciences,  even  though  it  be 
presented  clearly  and  with  numerous  experiments  and  demon- 
strations. 

Aims  of  inslruclioH  in  science.  —  TTie  aims  of  the  science 
teacher  must  be : 

1.  To  impart  to  his  pupils  some  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  science. 

2.  To  infect  them  with  the  scientific  spirit. 

3.  To  train  them  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their 
particular  stage  of  mental  development  in  the  methods 
of  thinking  and  investigation  that  are  common  to  all  the 
sciences  and,  in  fact,  to  all  productive  intellectual  work, 
rather  than  to  train  them  in  the  special  technique  of 
any  one  science. 

Such  aims  are  the  only  ones  that  can  realize  in  full  the 
true  values  of  science  in  education  for  bflth  efficiency  and 
culture.  Only  a  few  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  may 
by  any  chance  become  scientific  investigators  by  profession, 
but  by  good  scientific  training  all  of  them  should  be  enabled, 
18 
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in  some  degree  at  least,  to  approach  with  the  scientific  attitude 
of  mind,  and  to  attack  by  orderly  and  scientific  methods, 
those  problems  with  which  the  experiences  of  their  present 
and  futm^  hves  must  inevitably  confront  them. 

FulUity  of  formal  and  didactic  methods.  —  For  these  aims,  a 
recitation  so  conducted  that  it  serves  merely  to  enlighten  the 
teacher  as  to  whether  the  pupils  have  learned  the  contents 
of  the  textbook,  or  even  so  that  it  serves  to  give  him  opportu- 
nities to  explain  to  them  what  they  could  not  understand  from 
the  text,  is  not  sufficient;  and  even  if  experiments  and 
demonstrations  are  made  by  the  teacher,  much  that  is  essen- 
tial is  lacking.  Further,  if  in  addition  to  this  the  pupib  are 
required  to  work  out  the  answers  to  a  large  number  of  made- 
up  textbook  "  problems,"  and  to  describe  numerous  and 
.  more  or  less  unfamiliar  "  practical  applications  of  the  princi- 
ples that  have  been  learned,"  this  didactic  method  may  lack 
oitirely  the  scientific  spirit ;  and  it  may  fail  to  afford  any  real 
scientific  training. 

Finally,  the  deadening  effect  of  such  formal  and  didactic 
instruction  is  not  wholly  counteracted  by  laboratory  work, 
when  the  very  common  practice  is  followed  of  requiring  the 
pupils  to  go  through  a  set  list  of  experiments,  such  as  the  so> 
called  "  National  Physics  Course,"  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  at  the 
same  time.  These  experiments  are  designed  mostly  "  to 
illustrate  this  principle,"  "  to  verify  that  law,"  "  to  demon- 
strate this  fact,"  "  to  determine  the  value  of  that  physical 
constant,"  or  merely  to  "  measure  "  something  with  no  other 
end  in  view  than  to  acquire  technical  skiU  by  formal  practice. 
Here  again  the  close  contact  with  things  and  forces  may  prove 
suggestive  so  as  to  provoke  thinking  among  some  minds  that 
perfunctory  didactic  methods  in  the  classroom  fail  to  arouse ; 
but  such  methods,  aimed  as  they  are,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, merely  toward  imparting  information  or  toward 
format  discipline,  tend  to  inkUnt  thought  and  invesHgaiion  rather 
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more  than  to  incite  tt.  ^he  only  reason  th3.t  they  do  not  fail 
entirely  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  phenomena  and  rela- 
tions with  which  the  sciences  deal  are  intrinsically  so  interest- 
ing and  so  bristling  with  problematic  situations  that  they 
almost  inevitably  provoke  thought,  and  in  the  further  fact 
that  no  pupils  who  reach  the  high  school  are  wholly  lacJdng 
in  suggestibility  or  wholly  without  interest  in  intellectual 
activity.  Hence  there  will  always  be  some  pupils  who 
develop  thinking  ability  even  under  the  most  deadening 
methods.  The  majority,  however,  acquire  no  real  and  perma- 
nent interest  in  science  under  such  teaching ;  while  many  are 
actually  given  a  distaste  for  it.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
this  ask,  not  the  science  teachers,  but  the  principals  of  the 
next  five  high  schools  that  he  chances  to  visit. 

Four  guiding  principles.  —  To  one  who  has'  a  fair  grasp  of 
the  true  meaning  of  science  and  has  imbibed  for  himself 
some  of  its  spirit,  the  following  principles  will  commend 
themselves  as  fundamental  in  determining  the  correct  attitude 
toward  the  work  of  science  teaching. 

1.  Didactic  methods  aimed  solely  at  getting  the  pupils 
to  acquire  subject  matter  presented  to  them  in  finished 
encyclopedic  form  are  alien  to  both  the  spirit  and  the 
method  of  science. 

2.  Laboratory  experiments  devised  merely  to  aid  in 
the  better  memorizing  of  subject  matter  or  to  afford 
formal  training  in  laboratory  technique  are  not  very 
effective  in  developing  the  power  of  independent  thinking 
or  the  love  for  investigation. 

3.  The  true  spirit  of  science  grows  out  of  the  desire  to 
know  truth  thai  may  have  a  useful  outcome,  and  apply 

^  U  to  get  results  thai  are  felt  to  be  worth  while,  and  hence 
this  spirit  can  be  caught  by  children  only  when  they  investi- 
gate, learn,  and  apply  in  order  to  get  results  that  appeal  to 
them  personally  as  worthy  of  tMr  ejorts. 
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4.  The  scientific  method  is  essentially  a  method  of 
solving  problems  that  present  either  a  utilitarian  or  an 
/'  intellectual  appeal;  therefore  the  true  way  to  induct  be- 
ginners into  its  use  is  to  confront  them  with  suck  problems, 
and  guide  them  in  using  the  scientific  method  in  reaching 
their  solutions. 

Lessons  for  the  teacher  from  Ihe^^  meaning  of  science. — 
The  history -of  scientific  discoveries  and  their  relation  to  the 
march  of  civilization  contains  some  most  important  lessons : 

1.  Su^estions,  ideas,  inferences,  concepts,  grow  only 
.  out    of    an    abundant    first-hand    acquaintance    with 

facts. 

2.  Ability  to  grapple  successfully  with  problematic 
situations  of  whatever  degree  of  complexity  depends  on 

\  fertility  of  ideas  which  may  be  used  as  hypotheses. 

3.  Prejudice,  hasty  generalizing,  and  premature  beUef 
in  a  suggested  law  or  principle  paralyze  curioaty  and 
(inhibit  inquiry,  and  therefore  are  fatal  to  the  develcpment 

of  power  in  thinking. 

4.  The  value  of  any  hypothesis  in  guiding  the  mind 
toward  the  final  solution  of  a  problem  depends  on  the 
posabilities  of  testing  or  trying  it  out. 

5.  Hypotheses  must  be  rigorously  tested  by  reasoning 
out  their  implications  and  comparing  these  with  the 
facts;  and  the  selection  of  a  working  theory  must  be 
made  by  considering  all  likely  hypotheses,  and  choosing 
that  one  which  best  sustains  the  attacks  of  such  rigorous 
criticism. 

6.  Continuous  testing  of  hypotheses  leads  steadily 
to  the  observation  and  discovery  of  new  facts. 

7.  As  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  accumulates, 
it  must  be  classified  and  oi^anized  with  reference  to 
some  hypothesis  or  theory  in  order  to  be  remembered 
and  recorded  in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  use. 
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8.  The  final  process  in  the  sdendfic  method  is  the 
organmng  of  the  entire  subject  matter  —  facts,  phe- 
nomena, laws,  concepts — tmdersome  simple  fundamental 
comprehensive  laws  or  principles.  Since  this  process  of 
systematization  is  the  last  step  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 
in  the  actual  work  of  scientific  thought,  and  is  never 
finished  because  science  is  always  growing,  it  should  also 
be  the  last  step  taken  by  the  pupil  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing any  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  a  science  in  school. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  the  pupils  should  organize 
and  build  their  knowledge  into  a  system  as  they  go  on,  bring- 
ing each  new  part  of  the  subject  under  its  proper  head ; 
but  not  until  the  end  of  the  course  should  the  attempt  be  made 
to  have  them  see  each  part  of  the  subject  in  the  ll^t  of  every 
other  part. 

The  faUacy  of  abstract  presentation.  —  The  method  of  pre- 
sentation common  to  most  of  the  present-day  textbooks, 
and  used  also  by  the  majority  of  teachers  whose  instruction 
has  been  observed  by  the  writer,  exactly  reverses  this  funda- 
mental psychological  principle.  Nearly  all  of  them  first 
state  the  general  law  or  prindple,  such  as  the  kinetic  theory  of 
matter,  or  the  wave  theory  of  sound,  then  advance  a  few  facts 
in  its  favor,  and  none  agunst  it,  so  as  to  convince  the  student 
of  its  truth  by  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  question  or  deny  it. 
They  then  give  him  examples  and  practical  apphcations  or 
problems  which  he  is  expected  to  solve  or  explain  by  using  it. 
This  exclusively  deductive  process  effectively  shuts  up  the 
mind,  takes  the  sharp  edge  off  curiosity,  and  inhibits  inductive 
inquiry  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  fallacy  committed  by  the  teachers  and  the  textbook 
writers  who  use  this  method  consists  in  assuming  that  the 
words,  fonnulas,  or  symbols  in  which  a  generalization  is 
expressed  carry  anything  more  of  meaning  for  an  individual 
than  that  which  he  himself  has  analyzed  out  of  his  own  first- 
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hand  e^riences  and  worked  over  in  his  own  thought  in 
amnection  with  a  considerable  number  of  cases  whose  relations 
are  described  by  it. 

Superiority  of  concrete  methods.  —  The  correct  way  is  not 
to  have  the  student  memorize  th^  principle  first,  and  then 
afterwards  apply  it  to  the  problems,  but  rather  to  suggest, 
challenge,  and  question  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  get  it  out 
of  the  process  of  reflecdon  on  problems,  and  then  apply  it  to 
more  problems. 

Hie  point  is  that  a  general  principle  is  more  e^erly  sought 
for  by  the  student,  and  the  facts  out  of  which  it  emerges  by 
analysis  are  accumulated  with  greater  zeal  and  are  more 
easily  remembered  when  he  sees  that  he  needs  the  principle  to 
help  him  find  out  something  that  he  really  wants  to  know. 
Furthermore  when  he  realizes  with  pleasure  that  the  principle 
has  helped  him  to  find  a  much-desired  answer  to  one  question, 
be  will  take  pains  to  remember  it  in  order  that  he  may  apply 
it  to  other  quesUons  which  come  within  its  scope,  and  for 
which  he  wi^es  to  find  answers.  What  could  Newton  have 
done  with  his  laws  if  he  bad  not  discovered  them  for  himself, 
but  if  some  dry-as-dust  teacher  had  set  them  for  him  as  a 
lesson  to  "  learn  "  out  of  a  textbook,  had  duly  heard  him 
redte  them,  and  then  had  sent  him  out  to  apply  them  in 
making  new  discoveries  ?  From  the  little  that  his  biographers 
tell  of  Newton's  boyhood,  we  may  infer  that  during  the  time 
be  attended  the  Latin  Grammar  School,  at  Grantham,  he 
did  not  work  much  at  memorizing,  nor  "  recite  "  very  glibly ; 
but  he  put  in  much  of  his  time  making  machines,  toys,  and 
engineering  contrivances  of  all  sorts,  —  in  fact,  solving 
practical  problems  for  himself.  His  theoretical  interests 
grew  out  of  these  practical  ones. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Select  any  textbook  in  science  that  you  studied  in  high  school, 
I  or  -with  whicb  you  are  familiar.    What  provision,  if  any,  do  you  fiul 
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in  it  for  giving  the  pupils  the  broad  bumanistic  viewpoint  that  is  out- 
Uned  in  Chapter  I?  If  commissioned  to  revise  the  book  would  you  try 
to  provide  for  this?  If  so,  submit  for  class  criticism  a  levision  of  a  few 
selected  pages  so  as  to  show  how  you  would  provide  for  it.  If  not,  give 
a  sample  outline,  providing  for  it  in  such  manner  as  you  think  best. 

2.  Does  the  textbook  selected  provide  any  definite  means  for  in- 
fecting the  pupils  with  the  scientific  spirit  ?  If  not,  would  you  provide 
for  it  in  the  book,  or  would  you  reserve  this  to  yourself  to  do  through 
your  teaching  methods?  Indicate  veiy  briefly  how  you  would  do  this 
in  either  case. 

3.  If  taught  any  sdence  by  such  formal  and  didactic  methods  as  are 
criticized  in  this  chapter,  can  you  recollect  any  feelings  or  experiences 
which  either  confirm  or  deny  the  statements  made  under  "Four  Guid- 
ing Principles"  or  "Lessons  for  the  Teacher  from  the  Meaning  of 
Science  "  ? 

4.  Have  you  had  any  experiences  that  convince  you  of  the  fallacy  of 
abstract  presentation?  Of  the  superiority  of  concrete  methods?  If 
so,  describe  some  of  them. 

5.  Pick  out  a  generalization  as  presented  in  some  sdence  textbook. 
Does  it  involve  the  fallacy  of  assuming  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  experi- 
ences that  they  have  not  had,  but  which  are  necessary  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  generalization?  How  would  you  revise  the  presentation 
to  secure  this  real  comprehension?    Be  specific. 

6.  Run  through  a  few  scientific  articles  in  popular  magazines  and 
see  if  you  can  find  a  scientific  principle  presented  through  a  sufiicient 
number  of  concrete  examples  so  that  it  may  really  be  comprehended. 
Compare  this  presentation  with  that  on  the  same  topic  in  a  school  text- 
book. Why  do  so  many  boys  pore  over  The  Scientific  American  in  the 
libraries  and  at  the  same  time  do  "poor  work  "in  their  physics  classes? 
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CHAPTER  m 

IHE  GENESIS   OF  SCIENCE 

Elementary  and  concrete  thinkiiig.  —  The  methods  of 
learning  and  thinking  characteristic  of  the  young  child  and 
the  savage  are  much  alike.  They  resemble  scientific  thinking 
in  that  they  have  to  do  with  the  solving  of  problems.  They 
differ  from  it,  firstly,  in  that  they  are  mudi  less  exact  and 
systematic,  less  complex,  and  less  consciously  formulated, 
and,  secondly,  in  that  they  are  employed  only  with  immediate 
needs,  and  not  with  such  remote  ends  as  the  satisfaction  of 
intellectual  or  esthetic  cravings,  or  the  progress  of  the  race. 

Like  those  of  the  savage  of  to-day  the  needs  and  desires 
of  our  primitive  ancestors  pertained  mainly  to  food  and 
shelter,  to  means  of  attack  and  defense  against  fierce  beasts 
and  hostile  tribesmen,  and  to  such  clothing  and  ornaments 
as  contributed  to  bodily  comfort  or  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instincts  for  personal  display  and  attraction  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

Knowledge  in  the  primitive  stage  is  mainly  in  the  field  of 
sense  perception,  which  begins  with  the  passive  recognition 
of  a  group  of  associated  sensations,  not  at  first  discretely  dis- 
tinguished, but  making  up  a  vague  whole.  For  example,  a 
four-legged,  sharp-toothed,  hairy,  growling  thing  is  presented 
to  the  savage  consciousness  through  sensations  of  sight  and 
hearing.  This  group  of  sensations  calls  up  memories  and 
images  of  other  sensations  which  through  past  experiences 
have  become  associated  with  those  actually  present.  Along 
with  these  comes  active  recognition  of  the  interpretations  or 
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meanings  that  have  become  associated  with  this  whole  group 
of  sensations.  Such  meanings  for  example,  as  a-thing'that' 
bites,  "howls-and-is-answered-by-others-who-come-to-its- 
aid,"  "  is -dangerous -and -must -be -killed -or -avoided -by - 
flight "  are  joined  with  the  sensations  of  sight  and  hearii^ 
that  are  actually  present,  and  go  to  make  up  a  percqit.  So 
this  percept  becomes  the  object  of  active  attention,  which  b 
followed  or  accompanied  by  appropriate  motor  activities, 
such  as  fighting,  calling  for  assistance,  climbing  a  tree,  or  seek- 
ing safety  in  flight. 

The  particular  mode  of  response  to  the  situation  might 
be  the  result  of  involuntary  reaction  to  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  fear ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  mature  and  experienced  savage 
it  would  be  the  outcome  of  a  mental  act  that  a  logidan  would 
describe  as  the  categorical  judgment,  "  This  is  a  wolf," 
taken  aloi^  with  other  judgments  leading  to  the  selection  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  that  was  deemed  most  likely  to  satisfy 
immediate  needs  or  more  remote  aims.  If  the  immediate 
need  were  simply  to  escape,  the  savage  would  take  to  his  heeb 
or  climb  a  tree ;  but  if  his  purpose  were  to  secure  a  wolf- 
hide  he  would  fight. 

Comparison  and  classification.  —  Such  judgments  grow  out 
of  comparisoD,  that  is,  out  of  discriminating  differences  or 
recogniztng  likenesses  among  objects,  and  they  involve 
classification  or  grouping  in  accordance  with  such  likenesses 
or  differences  as  are  related  to  conscious  needs.  Hirough 
the  accumulated  experiences  of  primitive  man,  some  plants 
were  found  to  be  good  to  eat  and  some  not  good  to  eat ;  some 
easy  to  get,  others  hard  to  get ;  some  good  for  makii^  mats 
and  baskets  or  thatching  roofs,  but  not  good  to  eat.  Some 
wood  was  good  for  making  fire,  some  for  making  boats,  and 
s<Hne  for  making  bows  and  arrows.  Some  stones,  such  as 
flint,  could  be  chipped  and  made  into  heads  for  arrows  and 
spears,  while  others  could  be  made  smooth,  and  used  for 
mashing  grain  or  roots.    The  muscles  of  some  animals  were 
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found  to  be  good  for  food,  their  skins  for  clothing,  their  teeth 
and  claws  for  ornaments  and  their  sinews  for  sewing  skins 
together.  Thus  the  various  sensory  experiences  got  meanings  - 
associated  with  them.  They  became  facts,  and  were  grouped, 
however  crudely,  into  a  body  of  classified  knowledge,  organized 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  savage  mode  of 
life. 

The  function  of  language.  —  Along  with  the  acquisition  and 
classification  of  such  knowledge  of  natixra!  objects  there  grew 
up  in  like  manner  a  knowledge  and  control  of  vocal  sounds 
and  gestures.  Soimds  spontaneously  uttered,  or  uttered  in 
imitation  of  sounds  heard,  were  found  to  surest  to  the 
minds  of  others  the  same  thoughts  or  emotions  Uiat  were  in 
the  mind  of  the  one  who  uttered  them.  "  Bow-wow,"  for 
example,  suggested  dog,  "  wak-wak  "  suggested  duck,  "  ou  " 
suggested  pain.  Likewise  pointing  to  the  open  mouth  sug- 
gested hunger  or  food,  and  extending  the  hands  forward  with 
the  palms  up  suggested  invitation  or  welcome.  Thus  facts 
as  they  became  known  got  appropriate  sounds  or  gestures 
associated  with  them.  These  sounds  and  gestures  came 
gradually  to  stand  for  the  percepts,  the  facts,  and  meanings 
with  which  they  had  become  associated.  They  became,  as 
it  were,  the  signs,  the  symbols,  the  labels  of  percepts  present 
to  the  senses,  or  of  images  or  ideas  existing  in  the  mind.  They 
served  as  elements  out  of  which  a  primitive  dramatic  language 
grew  up  along  with  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  served  as  an 
indispensable  aid  in  the  evolution  of  thinking  and  in  com- 
munication of  ideas. 

When  by  a  fortunate  suggestion  of  similarity  or  difference 
some  savage  more  gifted  than  the  others  thought  of  and  tried 
a  new  substance  for  an  old  use  and  foimd  it  better  for  the 
purpose  than  other  substances,  or  thought  of  a  new  use  for 
an  old  substance,  this  newly  discovered  and  useful  fact  was 
learned  by  others  from  him.  So  also  each  generation  of 
children  learned  by  imitation,  trial,  and  success  the  useful 
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tacts  which  their  elders  had  learned  from  the  preceding  geaera- 
tion  or  bad  discovered  themselves. 

The  empirical  method  of  learning.  —  Such  progress  in 
knowledge  and  skill  occurs  only  through  varuUion  and  sdeC' 
Hon.  Either  accidentally  or  with  a  definite  desire  and 
conscious  aim,  different  ways  of  conceiving  or  classifying  par* 
ticular  facts,  or  new  ways  of  performing  certain  acts,  are  hit 
upon;  and  if  one  of  them  proves  to  be  better  than  those 
hitherto  tried,  it  is  selected  and  continues  to  be  used  until 
sui^lanted  in  its  turn  by  some  still  better  mode.  This 
principle  of  variation  and  selection  applies  to  the  really 
marvelous  accumulations  of  useful  classified  knowledge  and 
of  skill  in  the  arts  and  crafts  that  have  been  possessed  by 
savage  tribes.  They  leam  by  consciously  or  unconsciously 
imitating  others,  or  by  variation  and  selection  with  only  the 
end  and  not  the  process  clearly  before  the  mind,  lliis  method 
of  trial  and  error  without  any  conscious,  orderly,  or  pre- 
arranged method  to  guide  and  control  the  variations  and 
selection  is  called  the  empirical  method  of  learning.  It  is 
the  only  process  by  which  animals  leam ;  and  it  is  the  process 
mainly  employed  by  young  children  as  well  as  by  savages. 
It  is  aJso  used  by  most  adults  when  learning  in  a  field  in  which 
they  have  not  had  previous  specific  training.  The  difference 
between  the  savage  and  the  child  or  the  untrained  civilized 
adult  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disciplined  thinker  on  the 
other,  lies  just  here.  The  savage  learns  empirically,  thinksl 
almost  wholly  in  the  plane  of  sense  perception,  and  rarelyj 
rises  to  the  plane  of  constructive  ideas.  Hence  his  methods 
of  conceiving  and  doing  are  regulated  by  custom,  habit,  and 
tradition.  His  advances  in  knowledge  are  almost  incredibly 
slow.  He  adjusts  himself  with  admirable  smoothness  and 
ease,  almost  automatically,  to  his  ^mple  natural  environ- 
ment ;  but  when  an  entirely  new  situation  develops,  wherdn 
the  customary  modes  of  response  do  not  suffice  to  meet  his  need, 
he  seldom  thinks  it  out,  and  is  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  proceed. 
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ConstmctiTe  thinking.  —  However,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  conceive  how  the  more  distinct  advances  made 
by  savages  could  have  occurred  without  the  aid  of  some 
abstract  thinking,  —  that  is,  thinking  of  some  quality  of  a 
thing  apart  from  its  other  qualities  or  even  apart  from  the 
thing  itself.  Consider  what  may  have  been  the  mental 
process  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  spear.  We  know 
that  the  art  of  chipping  flint,  and  shaping  it  into  awls,  knives, 
and  daggers  was  brought  to  considerable  perfection  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  In  one  of  the  many  fights  that 
took  place  with  flint  knives,  some  unusually  bright  savage 
may  have  found  himself  at  a  disadvantage  because  his  weapon 
was  shorter  than  that  of  his  adversary.  He  is  pressed  by  the 
dire  need  of  prevailing  over  his  opponent,  but  the  habitual 
modes  of  fighting  do  not  suffice.  Hie  gap  between  the  means 
at  hand  and  tke  desired  end,  becomes  clearly  and  painfully 
apparent  to  his  consciousness ;  and  reflection  on  the  elements 
of  this  problematic  situation  begins.  Perhaps  he  runs  away, 
"  lives  to  fight  another  day,"  and  sits  down  to  "  think  it 
out."  One  fact  after  another  is  turned  over  in  his  mind  and 
examined  with  reference  to  its  bearings  on  the  solution.  Out 
of  remembered  previous  experiences,  and  through  this  pro- 
cess of  reflection  ideas  emerge,  such  as  the  long  dagger  as  the 
source  of  danger,  the  greater  length  of  the  dagger  as  the 
cause  of  advantage.  A  still  longer  dagger  in  his  own  hands 
would  transfer  the  advantage  to  his  own  side.  A  certain  pole 
.  remembered  or  seen  is  long.  The  pole  and  his  dagger  might 
be  fastened  together,  and  thus  make  a  very  long  weapon  — 
so  long  that  he  might  stab  his  enemy  with  it  before  the  latter 
could  come  near  enough  to  harm  him.  He  has  thus  used 
abstract  thinking  and  const)iictive  imagination  in  forming  a 
hypothesis.  He  has  analyzed  out  the  quality  of  length  as 
significant  to  the  solution,  and  periormed  an  act  of  synthesis 
in  combining  mentally  the  length  of  the  pole  with  the  sharp- 
ness and  hardness  of  the  dagger  point ;  and  so  he  has  arrived 
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at  the  new  notion  or  conception  of  a  spear,  and  a  hypothec 
as  to  a  maimer  of  using  it.  It  is  now  necessary  to  reason 
deductiaidy  in  order  to  develop  tlie  implications  of  the  hy- 
pothesis. The  dagger  must  in  some  way  be  firmly  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  shaft.  He  thmlt't  of  the  other  things  which  he 
knows  how  to  fasten  together  and  concludes  that  he  can  split 
the  end  of  the  shaft  and  bind  the  dagger  in  with  a  thong  of 
hide.  Eventually,  perhaps  after  considerable  experimenting, 
he  succeeds  in  fastening  it  firmly,  goes  out  with  it  to  meet  his 
foe,  and  easily  slays  him.  Having  thus  tested  his  hypothesis 
and  verified  kis  conclusion,  he  returns  in  triumph  to  his  fellow 
tribesmen,  and  imparts  to  them  this  new  piece  of  positive 
knowledge,  which  is  the  result  of  combining  sense  perceptions 
and  memories  with  ideas. 

A  complete  act  of  thought.  —  TTiis  intellectual  process 
performed  in  a  crude  manner  and  without  formulation,  as  it 
must  have  been,  and  probably  occupying  not  merely  a  few 
consecutive  moments,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  trained 
thinker,  but  rather  many  different  moments  distributed  over 
considerable  time  —  represents  a  complete  act  of  thought. 
TTiere  were; 

1.  The  recognition  of  a  discrqiancy  between  the  means 
and  the  end,  giving  the  occasion  and  indispensable  condition 
for  thought; 

2.  Reflection,  involving  analysis,  comparison,  and  discrim- 
ination of  likeness  and  difference,  and  leading  to  judgment 
and  classification ; 

3.  Inductive  inference,  leading  through  the  selection  of 
i^qjropriate  ideas  to  a  hypothesis ; 

4.  Deductive  inference,  leading  to  a  probable  solution  and 
further  reasoning  in  developing  the  impIicatSons  of  the 
hypothesis; 

5.  Testing  of  the  hypothesis,  by  comparing  its  implications 
with  the  facts,  —  a  process  which  leads  finally  to 

6.  Verification  and  conclusion. 
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We  have  no  historical  evidence  that  the  ^ear  was  invented 
in  exactly  this  way.  For  example,  the  long  stick  may  have 
first  been  sharpened  to  a  point  and  used  as  a  spear,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  wooden  point  noted,  and  the  improvement  made 
by  lashing  to  it  a  flint  arrowhead  or  knife.  Yet  be  this  as 
it  may,  we  may  be  sure  that  thought  processes  more  or  less 
like  those  described  were  used  in  tliis  and  every  case  where 
distinct  advances  were  made. 

Empirical  advances.  —  This  review  of  primitive  conditions 
with  regard  to  thinking  suggests  that  even  when  thinking  is 
so  elementary  as  to  remain  in  the  sense  perception  or  empirical 
stage,  distinct  advances  can  be  made  rarely,  if  at  all,  exciting 
through  processes  of  abstract  thought  including  analysis  and 
synthesis,  induction  and  deduction,  crude  and  elementary 
though  they  be.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  empirical 
thinking  always  sticks  close  to  the  facts,  —  at  least  when  it  is 
successful,  —  that  it  is  intuitive,  works  without  any  conscious 
method,  and  can  produce  results  only  when  the  road  from  fact 
to  hypothesis  and  from  hypothesis  to  verification  is  very 
short,  direct,  and  free  from  complications. 

The  civilization  of  the  Egj^ptians,  Babylonians,  and  Chal- 
deans with  their  extensive  development  of  skill  and  organiza- 
tion in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  commerce,  and  in  political  and 
military  institutions  wfts  brought  about  by  an  immense  exten- 
sion of  empirical  thinking  and  classification.  Such  develop- 
ment of  thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have  come  only 
in  response  to  the  varied  and  urgent  material  problems  that 
were  thrust  upon  these  peoples  by  their  gradual  rise  from 
savage  modes  of  life  through  the  nomadic,  pastoral,  and  agri- 
cultural modes  into  life  in  organized  industrial  communities. 
This  development  was  a  process  of  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween thinking  and  practical  needs.  Empirical  variation  and 
selecrion  brought  about  new  conditions  and  new  ideas.  These 
created  new  wants  and  new  needs.  New  wants  and  new 
Deeds  raised  new  problems  to  be  solved,  and  caused  thinkers 
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to  work  at  the  problems  and  solve  them.  Through  the  solu- 
tions thus  reached  new  conditions  were  brought  about  — 
more  complex  than  the  old.  Hence,  again,  new  needs,  new 
wants,  new  problems,  and  so  on. 

Abstract  tiionght,  —  The  Greeks.  —  To  the  empirical  and 
material  achievements  of  the  older  peoples  the  brilliant  and 
imaginative  Greeks  added  the  second  vital  element  of  the 
scientific  method,  namely,  sustained  reflection,  consciously 
formulated  abstract  thought,  and  methodical  rules  for  reach- 
ing and  safeguardii^  conclusions. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Mediterranean  colonies,  of  Athens,  and 
of  Alexandria  laid  sohd  foundations  for  modem  logic,  elemen* 
tary  mathematics,  and  anatomy.  In  astronomy  they  apphed 
every  phase  of  the  scientific  method,  —  collection  and  organi- 
zation of  observed  facts,  inductive  inference,  hypothesis,  and 
testing  of  hypotheses  by  comparison  of  their  deduced  implica- 
tions with  the  results  of  furtier  observations.  It  is  little  to 
their  discredit  that  they  worked  on  a  hypothesis  (the  geo- 
ontric  or  so-called  Ptolemaic)  which,  in  the  light  of  further 
discoveries,  became  untenable.  "  A  false  theory  which  can 
be  compared  with  facts  may  be  more  useful  at  a  certain 
lAase  of  development  than  a  true  one  beyond  the  comprehen- 
^OQ  of  the  time  and  incapable  of  examination  by  observation 
and  experiment  by  any  means  then  known."  ' 

Facts  and  hypotheses  as  relived  to  success  in  science.  —  The 
Greeks  succeeded  in  developing  rather  fully  the  scientific 
method  in  Astronomy,  because  the  active  spirit  of  intellectual 
curio^ty,  which  was  bom  among  them,  was  constantly 
appealed  to  by  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  because 
their  fondness  for  disputation  drove  them  back  again  and 
again  to  the  facts  of  observation  to  check  and  con&m  their 
own  hypotheses  or  to  refute  those  of  their  opponents.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  five  or  six  centuries  their  intellectual  leaders 
gradually  grew  away  from  their  speculative  habit  of  flying 
*  Whetham,  W.  C.  D.,  Article,  Science,  Encyc.  Brit,  XI  Ed. 
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from  a  few  particulars  to  a  simple  generalized  statement  to  be 
accepted  as  final  truth.  A  few  at  least  of  their  philosophers 
learned  that  soUd  and  substantial  progress  in  the  establishment 
of  knowledge  can  be  made  only  by  testing  and  selectii^ 
generalizations  through  incessant  returns  to  the  facts  of 
observation.  //  was  only  because  they  did  form  the  habit  of 
squaring  their  hypotheses  with  the  facts  thai  these  hypotheses 
became  fruitful  and  led  them  to  new  discoveries. 

In  the  field  of  Anatomy,  they  made  considerable  advances 
beyond  the  st^e  of  empirical  classification  in  which  their 
ZoSlogy  and  Botany  remained.  Their  most  gifted  physidana 
were  held  down  to  the  observation  of  facts  by  the  practical 
demands  for  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  body. 
Accordingly,  they  were  driven  to  check  their  theories  by  the 
dissection  of  human  corpses  and  the  bodies  of  monkeys. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  accomplished  practically  nothing 
in  the  field  of  Chemistry,  and  very  little  in  Physics,  because 
they  looked  down  with  disdain  upon  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  out  of  which  there  are  constantly  arising 
physical  and  chemical  problems  that  urgently  demand  solu- 
tion. They  despised  industries  and  trade  as  pertaining  only 
to  menials  and  slaves.  Thus  their  intellectual  hunger  did 
not  seek  for  satisfaction  in  this  field,  and  their  observations 
therein  were  superficial  and  without  sustained  interest. 
Furthermore,  they  were  freed  by  their  system  of  slavery  and 
their  simple  mode  of  Kfe  from  the  problems  of  industry. 
Finally,  it  has  been  shown  on  economic  principles  that  slavery 
checks  the  development  of  labor-saving  inventions.  Hence 
they  lacked  urgent  incentives  for  gaining  that  intimate  first- 
hand experience  with  the  facts  which,  in  any  field,  must  be 
coupled  with  power  in  abstract  thought  in  order  that  phe- 
nomena and  tiie  ideas  through  which  they  are  related  may  be 
organized  into  a  science. 

The  contributions  of  the  Greeks  culminated  at  Alexandria 
during  the  second  century  after  Christ ;  and  from  that  time 
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ttntfl  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  few  persons  are  known 
to  have  used  con^tently  the  scientific  method.  Although 
during  this  long  period  a  few  scientific  facts  and  laws  were 
empirically  discovered,  and  many  practical  inventions 
devel(q)ed,  there  were  no  great  advances  in  pure  science. 

The  Middle  Ages.  —  This  quiescent  period  in  the  develi^ 
ment  of  science  was  due  to  many  causes,  three  of  which  under- 
lie all  the  others:  i.  The  reaction  of  the  early  Christians 
against  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
the  centering  of  their  thoughts  on  a  future  state,  entailed  a 
lack  of  interest  in  industrial  Life  and  a  disregard  of  facts  and 
fwces,  both  physical  and  human.  3.  For  the  defense  of  the 
faith,  the  early  Christian  fathers  worked  out  systems  of  dog- 
matic theology  formulated  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
Greek  speculative  philosophers ;  and  these  dogmatic  systems 
were  accepted  and  enforced  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
power  of  Church  and  State,  so  that  men  who  were  intellectually 
inclined  and  who  possessed  the  means  of  leisure  for  study 
ceased  to  arrive  at  general  principles  by  inductive  methods. 
Consequently  they  grew  into  the  habit  of  neglecting  facts 
and  of  accepting  certain  traditional  and  dogmatic  statements 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  Church  fathers  as  the 
premises  from  which  all  knowledge  was  to  be  deduced  by 
fonnal  reasoning.  Thus  the  higher  field  of  thought  was 
divorced  from  the  humble  fields  of  everyday  activity.  3.  The 
Roman  social  order  fell  into  a  state  of  decay ;  and  Eiu:ope 
was  submerged  for  centuries  by  the  tide  of  its  German  con- 
ijuerors.  A  thousand  years  of  fighting,  tunnoil,  and  industrial 
stn^gle  were  necessary  before  a  measure  of  peace  and  stability 
*^  gained,  industry  and  trade  developed,  and  an  intelligent, 
enterprising  industrial  class  rose  into  power  and  the  enjoy- 
ineiit  of  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  Renaissance.  —  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing,  the  rise  of 
centralized,  taz-supported  governments,  and  the  ascGDdeocy 
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of  the  wealthy  industrial  class  had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to 
feudalism ;  scholastic  philost^hy  had  workol  itself  out  into  a 
state  of  empty  fonnalism  from  which  no  vital  problems  could 
arise ;  and  in  the  reaction  from  scholasticism  to  humanism  the 
thoi^hts  of  scholars  were  again  directed  to  the  things  of 
this  world. 

Hence,  along  with  the  many  scholars  of  the  time  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  literature  and  art,  there  arose  a  few  men 
of  genius  who  became  interested  in  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  in  the  objective  study  of  many  urgent  problems, 
part  of  which  grew  out  of  those  needs  that  were  developed 
through  the  now  rapid  rise  of  commerce  and  the  industrial 
arts  and  inventions,  and  another  part  of  which  was  suggested 
by  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  the  reawakened  hunger  for 
intellectual  achievement  in  an  active  world.  Thus  through 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  Magellan,  the  idea  of  the  rotun- 
dity of  the  earth  was  transferred  from  the  realm  of  bypothesb 
to  the  realm  of  fact ;  and  through  the  constructive  thinking 
of  Copernicus,  the  accurate  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  the  laborious  mathematical  work  of  Kqiler,  the  idea 
that  the  sun  and  not  the  earth  is  the  center  of  our  planetary 
system  was  so  elaborated  and  clarified  that  it  had  reached  the 
stage  where  it  needed  only  careful  checking  with  the  results 
of  further  observations  in  order  to  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. 

From  Galileo  to  Newton.  —  This  checking  was  done  by 
Galileo.  His  discoveries  with  his  telescope,  taken  along  witJi 
his  theoretical  and  experiment^  work  and  that  of  Stevinus 
and  Huyghens,  in  Mechanics,  prepared  the  way  for  Newton, 
who  united  terrestrial  and  celestial  mechanics  into  a  compre- 
hensive system.  By  means  of  his  mathematical  development 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  motion,  Newton 
completed  the  foundations  upon  which  both  the  content  and 
the  method  of  modem  Mechanics  are  laid.  His  discoveries 
and  those  of  Huyghens  in  Phyacal  Optics  placed  that  branch 
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of  science  on  a  firm  experimental  foundation.  Great  ad- 
vances also  were  made  by  the  application  of  similar  methods 
to  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology, 

The  work  of  Galileo  was  epoch-making,  because  he  revived 
and  applied  to  Physics  as  well  as  to  Astronomy  the  use  of 
the  working  hypothesis,  and  first  applied  the  proems  of  sifting 
and  testing  hypotheses  by  the  combined  use  of  mathematical 
deduction,  observation,  and  experimentation.  The  ideal  of 
explaining  laws  and  phenomena  by  analyzing  out  their  essen- 
tial relations  and  bringing  them  under  simpler  and  more 
familiar  principles  through  logical  procediu*e  was  given  its 
first  effective  start  by  him.  From  the  times  of  Galileo  and 
Newton,  and  their  illustrious  contemporaries  in  many  fields 
of  science,  the  spirit  of  true  scientific  investigation  has  steadily 
grown,  until  the  ideals  of  method  and  system  which  they  set 
up  are  now  dominant  in  almost  every  field  of  thought. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  From  your  own  ezperieDces  during  childhood,  can  you  recall  any 
cases  of  things  that  you  thought  out  yourself  in  order  to  satisfy  your  nee(b 
or  desires?    If  so,  describe  your  thoughts  and  how  you  reached  con- 


3.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  ways  in  which  things  became  classified 
in  your  mind  when  a  child?    If  so,  describe  them. 

3.  Recall  your  experiences  in  learning  to  write,  to  ride  a  bicycle,  to 
skate,  to  swim,  to  use  tools,  to  make  cake,  bread,  candy,  a  willow  whistle, 
or  a  kite.    Describe  youc  experiences  in  arriving  at  an  efficient  method. 

4.  Among  your  learning  experiences  c^  you  recall  any  cases  in 
which  you  were  helped  through  having  learned  the  meanings  of  words? 
Describe  them. 

5.  Do  you  remember  any  cases  in  which  as  a  child  you  undertook  to 
communicate  a  discovery  of  your  own  to  other  children  ?  How  did  you 
manage  it? 

6.  From  the  reference  books  on  the  history  of  science  find  some  cases 
not  mentioned  in  this  book  where  it  can  be  shown  that  success  depends 
on  checking  hypotheses  by  comparing  their  implications  with  the  facts. 

7.  From  these  accounts  pick  out  and  tabulate  the  cases  of  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SCIENCE  AND  CHILDKEN 

Race  erperience  and  child  experience.  —  Tlie  importance 
to  the  science  teacher  of  knowing  at  least  as  much  as  has  here 
been  presented  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  science  lies  in  the 
fact  that  children  during  the  period  of  their  advance  from 
infancy  to  maturity  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  thinking  power  in  an  order  from  simple  to  complex, 
somewhat  like  that  in  which  the  race  as  a  whole  has  passed 
through  them,  but  with  one  very  important  difference.  The 
child  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  has  always  about  hJTn  the 
Enhances  of  modem  science  and  the  products  of  modem 
thought.  Thus  his  environment  is  more  complex,  more  arti- 
ficial, and  infinitely  richer  in  means  and  opportunities  for 
thinking  abstractly  than  was  the  environment  of  any  child 
in  former  times.  Hence  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  \ 
the  child  of  to-day  must  necessarily  "  recapitulate  "  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  in  detail.  In  his  learning,  unlike  the  savages 
or  the  ancients,  he  has  behind  him  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  by  multitudes  of  men  in  centuries  of 
time.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  priceless  legacy  he  may  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds 
where  the  race  was  obliged  to  crawl  at  a  snail's  pace.  People 
all  around  him  are  constantly  thinking  abstractly,  expressing 
thdr  own  thou^ts,  answering  his  eager  questions,  or  directing 
him  to  books  or  papers  wherein  he  can  get  the  infomiation 
that  he  wants.  Thus  many  boys  know  a  good  deal  of  fact 
and  some  theory  ccmceming  electric  bells  and  motors,  steam 
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and  gas  engines,  flying  machines,  wireless  telegraphy,  phott^- 
raphy  and  the  like ;  and  many  girls  know  something  about 
sewing  machines,  the  operations  of  the  kitchen  and  lamidiy, 
the  habits  and  care  of  domestic  animals  and  plants,  and 
the  behavior  of  people.  Most  of  these  things  that  children 
know  have  been  learned  empirically,  but  often  they  have 
been  acquired  as  the  result  of  considerable  thought  of  a  higher 
/  type.  All  such  knowledge,  because  it  has  been  gained  through 
genuine  self-activity,  tends  to  arouse  interest  in  any  problem 
of  science  that  is  related  to  it,  provided  that  the  problem  be 
so  presented  to  the  children  as  to  appeal  to  their  spirit  of 
wonder,  and  provided  that  it  be  made  so  clear  and  simple 
as  to  fall  within  the  range  of  their  concrete  knowledge  and  their 
power  of  abstract  thinking.  The  new  material  presented 
cannot,  however,  become  pari  of  the  usable  menial  possessions 
of  the  children  unless  assimilated  with  their  own  concrete  and 
experiential  knowledge;  and  the  process  of  assimilation  re- 
quires the  aid  of  ideas  which,  although  they  may  be  suggested 
through  the  teaching  process,  must  originate  in  the  children's 
own  minds. 

How  youi^  children  learn.  —  During  infancy,  and  until 
they  get  control  of  their  bodies,  children  learn  as  all  animals 
and  most  savages  do,  by  the  trial  and  error  method ;  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  many  kinds  of  skill,  their  learning  through- 
out their  lives  may  be  of  this  sort.  It  be^s  with  a  vague 
and  unanalyzed  complex  of  sensations,  which  gradually  ac* 
quire  meanings  through  the  motor  and  intellectual  reactions 
that  the  child  makes  in  response  to  them  —  or  in  other  words, 
through  what  he  does  and  what  he  feels  in  consequence  of 
them,  and  throu^  what  he  mentally  associates  with  them  in 
connection  with  such  responses.  If  a  certain  reaction,  from 
among  the  many  chance  responses  that  might  be  made  to  a 
complex  of  sensations,  is  satisfactory,  it  is  likely  to  be  repeated 
when  the  same  or  a  very  similar  stimulus  occurs.  Through 
repetition  it  becomes  habitual,  and  is  remembered.    On  the 
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other  band,  if  the  reaction  is  unsatisfactoiy,  it  fails  of  repeti- 
tion and  is  soon  forgotten. 

When  a  group  of  sensations  has  been  connected  in  memory 
with  a  satisfactory  response,  it  has  acquired  a  meaning  to  the 
individual.  For  example,  the  group  of  sensations  that  an 
adult  would  identify  with  a  stick  of  candy  gradually  acquires 
to  the  child  the  meanings,  something  to  hold,  something  to 
throw,  something  to  roll,  something  sweet  to  suck,  and  so  on ; 
and  according  to  the  system  of  family  government  in  his 
home  it  may  acquire  either  of  the  added  meanings,  something 
to  be  obtained  by  crying  or  something  to  be  obtained  by  not 
crying.  In  this  manner,  an  active  and  suggestible  child 
acquires  through  his  experiences  a  multitude  of  meanings  for 
the  things  that  exist  and  the  events  that  happen  all  about 
him  ;  and  he  acquires  glrJll  in  dealing  with  thii^  by  making 
chance  variations  in  his  modes  of  response  and  more  or  less 
a>nsciously  selecting  the  better  modes  as  time  goes  on. 

Empirical  thinking  by  ckiidren.  —  Children  soon  begin  to 
do  some  empirical  thinking  when  the  conditions  are  problem- 
atic. Thus,  when  habitual  modes  of  response  do  not  result 
in  satisfaction,  action  is  suspended,  ideas  of  new  modes  of 
response  arise,  and  these  chance  ideas  are  tried  out,  with  the 
result  that  the  most  satisfactory  response  is  selected.  Thus 
the  child's  modes  of  doing  things  may  be  progressively  im- 
proved as  his  wants  and  needs  expand.  His  stoc^  of  meanings 
grows  larger,  and  things  become  more  definitely  classified 
with  reference  to  the  ways  in  which  they  contribute  to  bis 
pleasure  or  satisfy  his  needs.  The  more  self-active  and  varied 
his  experiences  with  the  things  that  he  finds  all  about  him, 
the  greater  will  be  the  stock  of  meanings  which  he  accumulates 
and  classifies,  the  more  and  the  better  will  be  the  kinds  of 
motor  skill  that  he  acquires,  and  the  more  able  will  he  be  to 
have  ideas  that  enable  him  to  cope  with  new  conditions  and 
learn  new  things.  Ideas  can  spring  up  only  by  suggestion 
and  association,  out  of  accumulated  first-hand  experience  of 
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the  things  whose  interrelations  they  stand  for.  Hence,  the 
wider  and  more  intimate  the  child's  experiences  with  his 
environment,  the  more  abundant  and  fruitful  will  be  the  crop 
of  ideas  that  sprout  from  them  in  response  to  problematic 
situations. 

InstrucUon  must  begin  with  the  child's  experience.  —  That 
child  has  the  best  preparation  for  science  therefore  —  to  say 
nothing  of  other  kinds  of  education  —  who,  through  the  per- 
formance of  many  juvenile  tasks  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm, 
through  play  activities,  excursions,  manual  training'  and  con- 
struction, home  gardening,  sewing,  cooking,  care  of  animals, 
observation  and  collection  of  rocks,  minerals,  fossils,  woods, 
stamps,  photographs  and  the  like,  has  had  the  largest  amount 
of  child  e:q>erience.  It  is  out  of  such  experiences  only  that 
he  can  accumulate  a  large  store  of  meanings  and  many  kinds 
of  skill.  He  can  control  and  use  this  knowledge  and  skill, 
as  needed,  only  when  and  because  the  things  and  the  processes 
have  interested  him  so  as  repeatedly  to  engage  his  childish 
thought  and  effort ;  and  he  can  get  ideas  out  of  them  because 
they  have  thus  become  concrete,  familiar,  and  easy  to  recall. 

Thus  the  fundamental  process  in  the  learning  of  science 
consists  in  the  accumulation  of  meanings,  and  the  acguisiOon 
of  motor  skill  and  useful  habits  of  all  kinds,  through  first-hand 
experience  with  the  phenomena  of  everyday  life,  and  in  connection 
with  the  satisfaction  of  intimate  personal  interests  and  needs. 
Hence  the  fundamental  process  of  teaching  consists  in  so  arrang- 
ing suitable  stimuli  in  the  form  of  challenges  to  his  curiosity, 
questions,  d&nonstrations,  suggestions,  statements  of  fact, 
experiments,  and  any  other  suitable  means,  that  the  children 
win  be  assisted  in  recalling,  selecting,  ordering,  and  making 
explicit  the  meanings  already  accumulated  by  them  and  having 
a  possible  bearing  on  some  problematic  situation  that  the  teacher 
has  caused  to  develop  out  of  the  thing  to  be  taught. 

These  mental  processes  cannot  be  perfonned/or  the  children. 
They  must  be  performed  by  the  children.    It  is  the  teacher's 
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work  to  start  these  processes  and  keep  them  going,  by  question- 
ing, by  suggesting  such  new  related  facts,  and  by  providing 
sudi  new  r^ted  experiences  as  the  learners  may  be  able  to 
read  appropriate  meanings  into.  Thus  they  can  be  made  to 
assimilate  the  novel  with  the  familiar.  This  process  on  the 
learner's  part  is  apperception;  and  on  the  teacher's  part  is 
sometimes  called  preparation,  or  the  first  of  the  so-called 
"  five  formal  steps  "  of  the  recitation. 

Rational  thitiiriTie  by  children.  —  With  children  as  with 
adults,  rational  thinking  starts  from  a  basis  of  meanings 
already  accumulated  and  classified  through  first-hand  expe- 
rirace.  It  arises  out  of  a  desire  to  meet  a  need  in  the  best 
possible  way,  or  out  of  the  desire  to  bring  an  event  or  phenom- 
enon into  an  inteUigible  system  into  which  it  fits,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  an  instinctive  craving  for  harmony  of  mean- 
ing or  completeness  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  The 
scientific  spirit  includes  both  this  spirit  of  wonder  and  the 
desire  to  use  materials  and  processes  for  the  satisfaction  of 
practical  needs ;  but  the  needs  with  which  it  deals  are  more 
remote  than  those  occasioning  the  lower  modes  of  thinking. 
The  action  or  judgment  for  the  sake  of  which  the  thinking 
occurs  is  suspoided  until  the  thinking  process  is  as  nearly 
complete  and  final  as  is  demanded  by  tbe  ideal  of  perfection 
which  guides  it,  or  as  is  necessary  for  the  best  practical  results 
obtainable  imder  the  circumstances. 

Rational  thinking  in  its  early  stages  is  apt  to  fiy  from  a 
few  particulars  to  broad  and  more  or  less  vague  generaliza- 
tions, leaving  relations  and  consequences  insufficiently  thought 
out.  Most  children  have  this  tendency,  as  many  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  had.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  hasty 
induction,  or  jumping  at  conclusions,  the  generalizations  so 
arrived  at  are  likely  to  be  erroneous,  because  thtSi  implications 
have  not  been  fully  developed  and  tested  by  comparison  with 
the  facts.  When  particular  cases  are  brought  under  them, 
such  untested  generalizations  are  liable  to  be  unfruitful  and  to 
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leave  knowledge  at  a  standstill ;  or  they  may  lead  to  wrong 
or  foolish  acts.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  show  the  children 
the  errors  and  absurdities  of  untested  generalizations  by  lead- 
ing them  to  work  out  the  implications  of  their  ideas  somewhat 
as  Socrates  did  in  his  dealings  with  the  Greek  youths.  By 
causing  his  pupils  to  follow  out  every  statement  that  they 
make  far  enou^  so  they  may  "  see  whither  it  leads,  and  upon 
what  it  bottoms,"  '  the  teacher  may  train  them  into  the  habit 
of  doing  this  for  themselves.  Thus  they  may  avoid  reliance 
on  untested  conclusions,  the  besetting  sin  of  superficial  minds. 
In  this  connectioQ,  however,  the  young  teacher  should  be 
on  his  guard-  Socratic  questioning  when  mainly  destructive, 
or  when  tinged  with  sarcasm,  discourages  origiiLal  thought. 
It  should  therefore  be  offset  by  much  constructive  suggestion, 
and  by  generously  commending  those  pupils  who  venture 
sensible,  guarded,  and  thoughtful  ideas  and  statements. 

Scientiflc  thinkii^;.  —  Rational  thinking  on  the  scientific 
plane  includes  as  a  basis  all  the  other  forms  of  thinking;  but 
its  chief  characteristic  is  the  habit  of  suspending  judgment, 
tmtil,  through  careful  refiection  and  guarded,  methodical 
inference,  that  suggestion,  idea,  or  generalization  has  been 
selected  which  is  likely  to  be  most  fruitful  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  under  consideration.  This  idea  or  generalization 
is  then  used  tentatively  as  a  working  hypothesis ;  its  implica- 
tions are  developed  by  methodically  safeguarded  reasoning, 
and  tested  by  comparison  with  "  brute  facts  "  through  further 
observations  and  experiments.  The  trained  thinker  keeps  his 
concepts,  generalizations,  and  classifications  in  a  semifluid 
state.  He  is  always  ready  to  enlarge  or  extend  them,  and  re- 
arrange the  data  under  them,  at  any  time  when  such  revi^on 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  newly  discovered 
facts  and  novel  situations. 

The  teacher  of  science  therefore  should  aim  to  train  his 

>  Cf.  Locke,  John,  Cotidua  ef  tkt  Undtnbindmg,  Jno.  B.  AMen,  N.  Y. 
Sect.  XLIV,  p.  8a. 
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students  in  tbe  habit  of  finding  hypotheses  and  adopting 
them  tentatively  during  the  solution  of  their  problems.  He 
should  cause  them  constantly  to  suspend  judgment  until  all 
available  facts  have  been  examined,  and  should  habitually 
warn  them  to  keep  their  minds  always  open  to  new  suggestions 
and  new  points  of  view.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  be  sure  of  anything.  Tkey  should  become 
cotmnced  of  something  definite  during  the  course  of  every  lesson; 
but  belief,  the  feeling  of  certainty,  should  habitually  come  to 
them  only  as  the  result  of  fall  and  convincing  evidence  carefully 
considered  and  weighed.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  nothing 
should  be  accepted  on  authority,  but  only  that  when  state- 
ments are  so  accepted  by  the  pupil  he  must  have  adequate 
evidence  of  the  competence  and  reliability  of  the  authority. 
The  pupils  must  take  many  things  on  the  authority  of  teacher 
or  textbook ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  never  | 

1  allows  his  own  statements  or  those  of  authorities  to  be  ques-  I 
tioned  can  never  train  his  students  to  think  for  themselves.  | 
The  processes  involved  in  scientific  thinking  are, —  (i) 
discrimination,  comparison,  and  abstraction,  leading  to  loca- 
tion or  definition  of  the  problem,  or  toward  some  general 
principle;  (2)  reflection,  leading  to  the  selection  of  some 
impropriate  idea  as  a  hypothesis ;  (3)  reasoning,  observation, 
and  experiment,  to  develop  and  test  the  implications  of  the 
hypothesis.  The  process  works  toward  (4)  a  conclusion  in- 
volving appropriate  action  or  involving  reference  of  a*fact 
or  phenomenon  to  its  appropriate  place  in  a  general  logical 
system,  or  organized  group  of  facts  and  ideas.  In  the  reflec- 
tive and  reasoning  processes  that  lead  to  the  conclusion,  the 
mind  does  not  move  in  a  uniformly  definite  order,  as  it  does 
in  following  a  finished  argument  or  exposition  in  a  textbook, 
but  leaps  freely  from  known  facts  to  hypothesis,  and  from 
hypothesis  back  to  other  facts.  It  does  not  hamper  itself 
by  adhering  to  logical  forms  excepting  when  such  attention 
to  fonns  is  necessary  in  guardii^  against  fallacies;    but 
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nevertheless  either  formally  or  informally  every  idea  or 
suggestion  is  tested  as  tfaoroughty  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  logical  soundness  of  every  essential  link  in  the 

Eoeryday  thinking  and  scientific  thinking.  —  These  stages 
in  the  thinking  process  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated. 
All  forms  of  learning  and  thinking  are  used  in  some  measure 
by  every  intelligent  person.  The  difference  lies  in  the  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  technique  or  method.  The  method  va 
accordance  with  which  the  scientific  investigator  thinks  differs 
from  that  in  accordance  with  which  the  child,  the  savage,  or 
the  untrained  civilized  adult  thinks,  only  in  that  his  problems 
are  more  difficult  and  complicated.  The  ends  sought  are  more 
remote;  the  reflective  and  reasoning  processes  are  farther 
removed  from  direct  observation,  are  expressed  more  in  sym- 
bols, formulas,  and  technical  terms,  and  are  therefore  at 
the  same  time  more  abstract  and  more  logical.  The  solution 
of  the  sdentist's  problems  requires  and  implies  a  wider,  more 
intimate,  and  hence,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
ideas,  concepts,  and  principles  of  the  sciences  within  the 
domains  of  which  they  he.  It  involves  more  careful  measure- 
ments of  quantities,  and  more  extensive  use  of  reasoning  in 
mathematical  form  for  determining  the  quantitative  relations 
existing  among  phenomena.  It  involves  more  careful  sift- 
ing and  checking  of  hypotheses  through  logically  safe- 
guarded inductive  and  deductive  inference,  and  a  more 
rigorous  testing  of  conclusions  through  extended  observations 
and  carefully  planned  ex[>eriments.  Hence  the  conclu^ons 
reached  by  the  scientists  in  the  particular  fields  in  which  they 
are  trained  usually  possess  a  higher  degree  of  certainty,  and 
nearly  always  possess  a  higher  degreeof  accuracy  and  predion, 
than  do  those  reached  by  other  persons.  It  is  a  subject  of 
common  remark,  however,  that  outside  their  special  fields, 
the  conclusions  of  sdentists  are  often  neither  more  certain 
nor  more  accurate  than  those  of  ordinary  people ;   and  this 
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fact  has  certain  very  definite  pedago^cal  implications  which 
will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

Ability  of  chUdrea  to  think.  —  The  ability  of  children  to 
think  empirically  increases  steadily,  under  normal  conditions, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  the  grade  of  ability  de- 
pending on  their  native  endowment,  on  the  richness  of  experi- 
ence  a£[orded  by  thdr  environment,  and  on  the  quality  of 
the  training  that  they  have  previously  received. 

Children  usually  begin  to  do  some  rational  thinking  long 
beforp  they  reach  the  high  school  age ;  and  many  of  them, 
under  skillful  stimulation  and  guidance,  are  able  to  think  thdr 
way  out  of  problematic  ^tuations  of  con^derable  complexity 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  second  or  third  year  of  the 
high  school.  From  that  time  on,  in  the  case  of  all  those  who 
are  not  considerably  below  the  average  in  native .  mental 
endowment,  the  inborn  tendency  to  reflect,  reason,  and  in- 
vestigate responds  very  readily  to  good  teaching,  and  im- 
proves rapidly.  If  children  of  average  ability  are  not  success- 
ful in  sduwl,  it  is  usually  because  of  a  lack  of  proper' adjust- 
ment between  the  matters  and  methods  of  the  schoolroom 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  child  with  his  native  and  experiential 
equipment  on  the  other.  Many  children  who  are  not  success- 
ful in  school  reflect  well,  reason  cogentiy,  and  test  keenly  out- 
side the  schoolroom  when  dealing  with  problematic  matters 
in  which  they  are  deeply  interested,  and  for  which  they  have 
had  the  necessary  preparation  through  concrete  experiences. 

This  fact  should  constantiy  be  borne  in  mind  by  every 
teacher,  and  should  lead  him  to  adjust  his  methods  to  the 
pupils,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  will  allow,  rather  than  to 
persist  in  attonpting  to  adjust  the  pupils  to  his  methods. 
Ordinarily,  he  is  not  able  to  change  tiie  condition  of  the 
pupils  before  they  are  placed  in  his  hands ;  and  therefore  he 
must  accept  them  as  he  finds  them,  and  do  the  best  he  can  for 
them,  wasting  no  time  in  useless  criticism  of  what  has  been 
done  with  them  before  he  gets  them.    However,  in  so  far  as 
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they  may  be  able  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  school,  the  com- 
munity,  or  the  home,  high  school  teachers  should  do  all 
they  can  towards  bringing  about  such  conditions  that  the 
children  may  come  to  them  with  the  largest  possible  amount 
.  of  concrete  experience  and  empirical  knowledge. 

The  tendency  of  teachers  in  the  grades  below  the  hi^ 
school  of  trying  to  overdevelop  in  young  children  the  ability 
to  handle  abstract  ideas,  with  the  consequent  sacrifice  of 
opporttmities  for  sense  perception,  is  very  common.  It  is 
one  of  the  faults  to  which  most  of  the  current  criticisms  of  the 
schools  are  chargeable.  Ideas  can  arise  only  out  of  present 
or  remembered  concrete  experience,  —  perceiving  and  doing. 
They  can  come  only  from  within.    They  cannot  be  grafted  on. 

Thing  thinkers  and  idea  tinkers.  —  Some  children  are 
"  thing  thinkers."  They  care  to  think,  and  can  think 
successfully,  only  in  terms  of  what  they  can  see,  hear,  touch, 
and  manipidate.  Words  and  symbols  have  meaning  to  such 
children  only  in  the  presence  of  the  things  themselves  which 
the  words  and  symbols  represent;  and  their  main  interests 
are  in  doing,  —  bringing  things  to  pass,  getting  practical 
results.  Others  are  "  idea  thinkers."  These  grasp  ideas 
much  more  easily  than  do  those  of  the  former  group ;  and  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  interest  them  in  abstractions.  At  the 
high  sdiool  age,  many  of  them  are  attracted  by  broad  principles 
and  comprehensive  statements,  but  are  not  fond  of  details. 
They  like  talking  better  than  doing.'  As  Professor  I.  E. 
Miller  has  said,'  many  of  them  have  an  almost  fatal  facility 
in  handling  abstract  formulas  and  juggling  with  symbols. 

The  teacher  must  constantly  be  adjusting  his  methods  to 
provide  for  both  of  these  so-called  types  of  ■  mind ;  but  for- 
tunately, the  greatest  need  in  both  types  is  the  same.    Both 

'  This  is  an  extreme  statement  of  the  kind  of  iDdividual  difiFercDce  that  it 
describes.  There  are  of  course  no  such  actual  "types  of  mind";  but  rather 
all  gradations  between  the  two  extremes.  The  terms  are  very  conveoieat, 
however,  when  underatood  to  have  the  meaning  here  indicated. 

>  Tke  Psychology  of  Thinking,  MacmillaD,  New  York,  igio,  p.  170  S, 
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require  to  have  constantly  kept  before  them  an  abundance  of 
'  concrete  facts  and  materials  for  observation,  —  out-of-door 
objects  and  processes,  pictures,  models,  maps,  specimens, 
simple  apparatus.  With  such  materials  before  them,  the 
thing  thinkers  can  be  assisted  in  the  processes  of  discrimination, 
a>mparison,  abstraction,  and  generalization,  and  the  coupling 
in  memory  of  the  things  with  the  symbols  that  stand  for  them  in 
thought.  With  the  sajne  means,  the  idea  thinkers  can  be 
tauf^t  to  avoid  premature  wordy  flints  by  compelling  them 
to  square  what  they  say  with  what  they  see.  Thus  both  types 
will  get  practice  in  the  kinds  of  mental  operations  in  which 
they  are  deficient.  One  of  the  best  things  that  a  teacher  can 
do  in  this  connection  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  disputing  on  the 
problem  among  themselves.  He  can  thus  incite  them  on  the 
one  hand  to  stimulate  ideas  in  one  another,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  hold  one  another  to  the  brute  facts  that  have  been 
placed  before  them,  to  the  end  that  the  ideas  advanced  in  the 
discussion  may  be  either  confirmed  or  rejected,  and  a  rational 
and  definite  consensus  of  opinion  reached. 

Tratnif^  in  the  technique  of  thinking.  —  Scientific  technique  1 
in  thinking  develops  in  the  individual  youth,  only  as  it  has  in 
the  race,  through  practice  in  dealing  with  many  proHemaHc 
situations  under  the  spur  of  real  needs.  Perfection  and  effi* 
dency  in  this  technique  can  be  gained  with  economy  of  time 
and  effort  only  when  the  training  is  such  that  the  student  is 
stimulated  and  guided  in  controlling  and  regulating  his 
procedure  by  correct  ideas  of  the  methods  that  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  most  expedient  in  the  field  where  his  prob- 
lems  belong.  The  technique  of  thinking  is  perfected  by 
rationalized  practice  in  dealing  repeatedly  with  problematic 
situations,  no  less  truly  than  the  technique  of  any  kind  of 
motor  activity,  such  as  typewriting  or  pole  vaulting,  is  per- 
fected by  rationalized  practice  in  performing  repeatedly 
the  acts  that  are  to  become  habitual  in  order  to  attain  to  good 
form  in  that  kind  of  activity.    But  while  correct  habits  of 
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thought  are  no  less  truly  habits  than  are  correct  habits  of 
action,  the  lower  methods  of  attack  and  procedure  must  never 
become  wholly  automatic,  but  must  be  constantly  controlled 
by  a  higher  habit  of  mental  alertness  —  of  open-minded 
hospitality  to  appropriate  suggestions  that  come  up  in  the 
process  of  reflection  —  coupled  with  an  ideal  of  selecting  and 
using  whatever  idea,  method  of  procedure,  or  form  of  thought 
may  be  of  most  service  in  the  particular  problem  that  is  in 
process  of  solution.  In  other  words,  although  the  best  and 
most  effective  modes  and  forms  of  thought  should  come  by 
practice  to  be  used  habitually,  and  to  go  on  almost  auto- 
matically when  skirted,  the  habit  should  also  be  formed  of 
consciously  selecting  and  starting  at  any  point  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  that  idea,  form  of  thought,  or  mode  of  procedure 
which  is  the  best  one  to  use  at  that  point.  Problems  even 
in  the  most  limited  field  present  an  immense  variety  of  in- 
dividual differences,  while  as  between  problems  belonging 
to  different  fields  the  differences  arc  so  wide  as  to  call  for 
somewhat  different  modes  and  forms  of  thought;  hence  the 
importance  of  rationalizing  the  practice  gained  in  their  solution 
by  constantly  guiding  the  learner  so  as  to  kelp  him  to  judge  sugges- 
tions for  Hmsdf  and  select  ai  aU  limes  the  best  procedure  through 
knowledge  of  why  it  is  best.  This  can  sometimes  be  done  most 
effectively  by  letting  him  go  on  with  a  faulty  method  till  he 
finds  by  failure  that  it  is  faulty,  and  then  telling  him  why. 
He  will  then  be  interested,  wlien  the  best  method  is  sug- 
gested, in  thinking  out  why  it  is  best,  and  in  provii^  its 
superiority  by  the  success  that  it  brings  to  him  in  getting 
results.  This  kind  of  lesson  in  open-mindedness,  however,  like 
all  other  negative  methods  of  teaching,  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  with  much  caution} 

It  may  be  argued  that  we  cannot  make  scientists  out  of 

children.    While  we  must  admit  that  most  of  them  wiU 

never  become  scientists,    yet  we  can  start  them  all  on  the 

*  See  conuneat  on  the  Socratic  Method,  p.  44. 
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road  toward  becoming  thinking  men  and  women.  We  can 
teach  them  to  think  wiH  and  trvly  in  so  far  as  they  have  strength 
to  travel  that  road. 

Any  one  who  has  had  large  experience  in  teaching  the 
sciences  in  h^  schools  will  agree  that  the  average  boy  or 
girl  of  high  school  age  can  begin  with  simple  problems  that 
aH>eal  to  his  native  or  acquired  interests  and  challenge 
his  thought,  that  he  can  be  stimulated  to  recall  facts  that  he 
knows,  and  observe  facts  that  are  new  to  him  yet  relevant 
to  his  problems,  that  he  can  be  led  to  make  simple  and  ob- 
vious inferences  from  these  facts,  that  he  can  be  assisted  in 
forming  for  himself  and  testing  simple  hypotheses,  that  he 
can  be  gradually  taught  to  reason  with  careful  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  fallacies,  and  that  he  can  be  trained  to  test 
conclusions  by  observation  and  experiment. 

Motivation  necessary.  —  It  should  be  evident  that  he  can 
grow  in  power  to  do  these  things  only  by  doing  them ;  and  he 
will  do  them  in  an  effective  way  only  when  he  is  genuinely 
interested  in  doing  them.  He  will  learn  to  observe  only  by 
observing  because  he  wants  to  observe  for  a  purpose  of  his 
own.  He  will  learn  to  draw  inferences  onfy  by  inferring 
because  he  feels  the  need  of  a  principle  that  will  help  him 
to  bring  about  a  desired  result.  He  will  learn  to  form  hy- 
potheses for  himself  only  when  he  wants  to  reach  a  conclusion 
and  hopes  to  hit  on  a  hypothesis  that  may  assist  him  in 
arriving  at  it.  He  will  learn  to  reason  carefully,  not  merely 
by  "  following  through  "  a  fine  example  of  finished  argument, 
but  mainly  by  reasoning  for  himself,  and  because  he  has  been 
made  to  see  by  many  experiences  that  through  correct  reason- 
ing lies  his  only  road  to  valid  conclusions.  Finally  he  will 
form  the  habit  of  testing  conclusions  only  by  testing  his  own 
ideas  because  he  earnestly  desires  to  know  the  truth  about 
his  problems,  and  finds  by  experience  that  untested  conclu- 
sions are  liable  to  be  misleading  and  troublesome,  if  not 
disastrous. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  problems  through  which  one 
expects  to  teach  the  facts,  ideas,  laws,  concepts,  and  principles 
of  the  various  branches  of  science  must  be  found  among  those 
that  lie  near  the  interesls  and  experiences  of  the  students  and 
can  be  led  up  to  in  such  an  interesting  way  that  they  will  appro- 
priate them  as  their  own.  The  ability  to  find  and  use  such 
problems  is  one  of  the  highest  phases  of  the  teacher's  art. 
Some  teachers  have  it  bom  in  Uiem ;  but  all  may  acquire 
it  in  some  degree  by  realizing  its  importance,  and  trying 
constantly  to  gain  it  through  experience. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  If  you  have  some  child  friends,  talk  with  them  about  some  of  the 
scientific  facts  that  you  know,  and  try  m  each  case  to  get  an  inventory 
of  facts  of  a  scientific  nature  known  by  the  child.  (Avoid  theory.)  Re- 
port several  such  inventories  to  the  class. 

a.  Watch  a  boy  who  is  interested  in  making  things  with  the  "mec- 
cano" or  "erector"  sets  now  sold  by  all  toy  dealers,  or  one  interested 
in  a  toy  electric  railway,  or  "wireless,"  or  in  collecting  stamps  or  birds' 
eggs.  Analyze  as  far  as  you  are  able  the  steps  by  which  he  collects  and 
organizes  the  knowledge  that  he  wants,  and  how  he  solves  his  problems. 
Report  your  observations  to  the  class. 

3.  Compare  the  methods  of  thinking  of  the  boy  of  Question  3  with 
those  described  in  this  chapter.  Compare  them  with  those  of  a  young 
girl  who  is  learning  to  cook,  or  nm  a  sewing  machine,  or  embroider,  or 
make  doll  clothes,  or  furnish  a  doll's  house. 

4.  What  evidences  can  you  dte  from  your  own  observation  of  the 
abihty  of  children  to  do  rational  thinking? 

5.  Have  you  ever  in  school  witnessed  a  pupil  who  had  started  on  • 
a  good  piece  of  rational  thinking  and  was  going  forward  with  it  in  his 
own  way,  when  he  was  turned  aside  or  discouraged  by  a  thoughtless 
teacher  because  the  pupil'3  line  of  thought  was  not  tending  toward  the 
answer  that  the  teacher  wished  to  get  ?  If  so,  relate  the  incident  and 
say  what  you  think  should  have  been  done. 

6.  Is  a  pupil  in  geometry  who  demonstrates  in  class  all  the  "regular 
propositions,"  but  who  never  works  out  an  "original  exercise,"  acquir- 
ing logical  habits  of  miudP    Justify  your  answer. 

7.  From  your  observation  as  a  pupil  or  teacher  in  Grades  Seven  to 
Twelve,  what  cases  can  you  recall  of  good  radonal  thinking  by  pupils? 
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ICETBODS   OF  TEACHING 

Lessons  on  heat.  —  la  order  to  show  in  a  concrete  way  how 
the  actual  work  of  teaching  a  science  should  be  carried  on  so 
as  to  exempUfy  its  spirit  and  realize  its  educational  values, 
suggestions  are  here  offered  for  beginning  the  subject  of  heat 
with  a  class  in  physics  that  has  completed  the  subject  of 
mechanics.  The  choice  is  made  from  this  portion  of  the 
science  of  physics  because  the  facts  and  ideas  that  constitute 
this  subject  matter  are  likely  to  be  more  generally  familiar 
to  readers  of  this  book  than  are  those  that  might  be  selected 
from  other  sciences.  The  purpose  is  to  suggest  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  furnish  concrete  examples  for 
iUustrating  the  discussions  that  follow,  rather  than  to  im- 
part knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  the  reader,  or  give 
him  a  syllabus  of  lessons  ready  made.  TTie  reader  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  discussion  that  precedes  it  are  carried 
out  in  this  suggested  scheme  of  teaching  should  have  no 
serious  difficulty  in  planning  and  carrying  out  for  himself 
lessons  in  any  science  in  the  same  spirit  and  according  to  the 
same  principles.  A  certain  amount  of  training  in  one  or  more 
of  the  sciences  is  presupposed.  Ij  the  reader  has  not  had  such 
training,  no  study  oj  pedagogy  can  help  him  to  become  a  real 
teacher  of  science,  until  suck  time  as  he  may  have  acquired  it. 

The  lesson  plan.  —  The  teacher  who  wishes  really  to  grow 
in  power  and  resourcefulness  should  make  a  definite  plan  for 
each  lesson.    It  is  wetJ  to  keep  such  plans  in  a  loose-leaf  note- 
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book,  together  with  notes  and  comments  on  how  the  plan 
worked  when  followed  out  in  the  classroom  or  laboratory. 
The  plans  may  thus  be  modified,  and  the  methods  improved 
with  each  repetition  of  the  work.'  All  teachers  — and  science 
teachers  especially  —  ought  to  apply  the  scientific  method  in 
the  study  of  their  teaching  problems  and  in  the  adjustment 
of  their  methods  to  the  natures  and  needs  of  their  pupils. 


GENERAL  TOPIC  — HEAT 

Sutv-topic  —  Distnbution  of  heat  by  convection. 
Lesson  unit  —  Uses  and  control  of  heat  ia  the  home. 
Lesson  problem  —  How  to  start  a  fire  without  getting  smoke  into  the 
house. 
I.  A .  General  preparation. 

a.  What  does  heat  do  for  us?    (Uses.) 

1.  It  keeps  us  warm.  Generalization  —  It  is  necessary  to 
all  life,  animal  and  vegetable.     (Physiological.) 

2.  It  cooks  our  food.  Generalization  —  It  is  essential  to  a 
multitude  of  industrial  processes  (blacksmitbing,  tin- 
smithing,  making  glass,  bricks,  and  pottery,  metal  work* 
ing,  etc.).     {Industrial.) 

3.  It  runs  OUT  steam  engines  and  automobiles,  and  gives  us 
OUT  electric  lights.  Generalization  —  It  is  the  source  of 
our  mechanical  power  and  artificial  light.     (Industrial.) 

4.  The  sun's  heat  causes  winds  and  ocean  currents  which 
distribute  water  vapor  and  heat  over  the  earth.  (Pkysio- 
graphic.) 

fr.  From  what  sources  do  we  get  it?    (Sources.) 

1.  Wood,  coal,  peat,  oil,  gasoline,  natural  and  artifdal  gaa. 
(FveU.    Combustion.) 

2.  Friaion,  impact,  abrasion.     (Mechanical  Work^ 

3.  Sunshine. 

4.  Animal  and  vegetable  life  processes  produce  it. 

S-  It  comes  from  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  and  g«yxn.  (Vvl- 
canism.) 

Generalization — Our  sources  of  heat  are,  — burning  fuels, 
mechanical  action,  living  organisms,  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  the  sun. 
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c.  How  docs  it  travel?    (Transference.) 

1.  Along  or  through  metals.     {Conduction.) 

2.  Through  space,  from  the  sun,  stoves,  radiators,  etc 
{Radiation^ 

3.  By  means  of  currenu  of  air  or  water.    {Convedion.) 
Generalization,  —  Heat  is  transferred  from  [^ace  to  ^i&ce 

by  three  processes,  called  respectively,  conduction, 
radiation,  and  convection. 

d.  Why  must  heat  be  controlled  P   (CoNTBOi. — Necesstty  or.) 

1.  To  prevent  conflagrations. 

2.  To  prevent  smoke  and  dirt. 

3.  For  convenience  in  use. 

e.  How  do  we  control  it?    (Control — Means.) 

I.  "nie  means  of  control  are  fireplaces,  stoves,  and  furnaces, 

with  their  chimneys. 
3.  The  essential  factors  of  these  appliances  are  a  grate  to 
support  the  burning  fuel,  a  fire  pot  to  confine  the  fiie,  a 
chimney  to  conduct  away  the  smoke  and  gaseous  products 
of  the  combustion,  an  ash  pit  to  receive  the  solid  products 
of  the  a)mbustion,  and  one  or  more  dampers  to  regulate 
the  "draft." 
3.  General  principle:    In  all  apparatus  for  the  use  of  heat 
there  must  be  means  of  mcuntaining  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  burning  fuel.  And  if  the  material  to  be  heated 
is  not  to  be  placed  directly  in  the  fire,  there  must  be  means 
of  transferring  the  heat  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted. 
•I«  B.  Statement  of  the  aim.    The  lesson  problem. 

Whatris  the  best  way  of  building  a  fir*  in  your  grate,  stove,  or  fur- 
nace, in  order  to  avoid  smoke,  dirt,  and  trouble? 
n.  A.  Specific  preparation. 

a.  Materials :  matches,  shavings  or  paper,  fine  kindling,  coarse 
VinHiing,  small  lumps  of  coal. 

b.  Method  of  laying  the  fire.  —  First,  see  that  the  chimney  and 
all  the  flues  of  the  apparatus  are  dean,  that  the  space  under 
the  grate  is  dear  of  ashes,  and  that  all  dampers  are  arranged 
for  free  draft.  Then  build  up  the  materials  in  the  order 
named,  beginning  with  the  shavings  and  ending  with  the 
coal,  taking  care  that  it  be  piled  loosely,  so  as  to  leave  a  lot 
of  "little  chimneys"  through  which  air  and  flames  can  come 
up  and  get  into  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  fud.  Apply  the 
lighted  match  or  paper  to  the  shavings  at  the  bottom.  For 
the  grate,  put  on  the  "blower";  foi  stove  or  funuu»  close 
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all  openings  into  the  chimney  above  the  fire  and  leave  the 
draft-dooi  open  below  the  grate.    When  the  first  coal  is 
well  staned,  add  more,  cautiously. 
c.  Principles  to  be  abstracted  from  concrete  experiences  with 
fuels,  fins,  and  heating  apparatus.    (Combushon — Psin- 

dPLES.) 

I.  Fuds  bum  only  when  they  have  been  heated  to  their 
kindling  temperatures,  which  are  different  for  different 
substances,  but  always  the  same  for  the  same  substance. 
3.  The  UnHling  temperature  of  coal  is  relatively  high,  hence 
very  hot  flames  from  the  kindling  must  be  made  to  cir- 
culate i^idly  through  it. 
3.  For  this  purpose  the  kindling  must  be  burnt  rapidly  with 
a  rapid  circulation  of  air.     (See  L  A.  e.  3.) 
B.  Reflection. 

In  the  early  fall,  when  the  air  is  not  very  cold,  it  often  happens  whm 
building  a  fire  that  the  smoke  refuses  to  go  up  the  chimney,  but 
pours  out  into  the  house.  Here  b  a  problematic  situation  the 
solving  of  which  requires  a  general  principle.  To  discover  the 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  we  can  so  keep  conditions 
that  the  smoke  must  go  up  the  chimney  instead  d  down, 
analysis,  synthesis,  and  inductive  interference  are  necessary. 
The  cause  of  the  movement  must  be  discovered. 

a.  Suggestions  Ukely  to  be  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenom- 
enon. 

I.  "Hot  air  rises." 

3.  The  chimney  "draws,"  or  "pulls." 

3.  There  is  a  "circulation." 

4.  "Something  must  push  the  smoke  up." 

b.  Examination  of  these  suggestions  in  the  lig^t  of  the  facts. 

I.  Experiment  with  an  exhausted  flask  on  a  balance,  to 
show  that  hot  air  faUs.  Hence  this  is  useless  as  a  general 
princi[de.  It  b  also  useless  because  it  tells  nothing  as  to  a 
possible  cause. 

3.  Since  the  different  portions  of  a  gas  have  no  tendency  to 
cling  together  these  terms  are  absurd  in  connection  with 
this  case. 

3.  This  statement  affords  us  a  brief  description  of  -what 
occurs.    But  what  causes  the  circulation  P 

4.  This  b  a  fruitful  suggestion,  to  be  developed  by  com- 
parison of  the  air  in  the  chimney  with  balloons  in  air,  and 
corks,  air  bubbles,  etc.,  in  water.   Recall  the  principles  of 
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equilibrium  in  fluids  from  previous  study  of  mechanics 
(principles  of  Archimedes  and  Pascal). 
m.  A.  Hypothesis. 

The  air  inside  the  chimney  may  be  lighter  than  an  equal  column 
of  air  outside,  which  because  of  its  greater  pressure  would  flow 
under  the  lighter  air  and  push  it  up. 
HL  B.  Developing  and  testing  the  hypothesis. 

a.  How  may  the  air  inside  become  lighter? 

1.  By  expanding  and  oversowing  at  the  top. 
a.  Experiment  with  an  aii  thennometer  to  show  th&t  air 
is  expanded  by  heating  it. 

b.  Experiment  with  two  connected  lamp  chimneys,  lupt  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  to  show  that  cold  air  descends  and  dis- 
places the  warmer  air.  Direction  of  lur  current  nursed  by 
smoke  from  a  "joss  stick." 

c.  Similar  experiment  with  convection  tube  filled  with  water. 
Direction  of  current  marked  with  scrapings  of  blotting  paper. 

IV.  Conclusion,    Statement  of  the  general  principle  of  convection 

currents  in  fluids. 
V,  A-  AppUcations. 

a.  Tall  chimneys,  straight  flues,  dampers,  chimney  caps,  etc., 
and  their  influence  on  the  draft. 

b.  Cooking  ranges,  —  their  oonstruction  and  management. 

c.  Construction  and  management  of  hot  air  heating  apparatus. 

d.  Construction  and  management  of  hot  water  heating  appa- 
ratus. 

e.  Ventilation  systems  (of  the  homes  and  the  school  particu- 
larly). 

V.  B.  Making  an  outline  of  the  organized  subject  matter. 

Advantages  of  having  a  plan. — It  requires  time  and  thotight 
to  work  out  such  a  lesson  plan,  to  prepare  one's  self 
to  anticipate  the  questions,  the  answers,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  fill  one's  mind  to  overflowing  with 
illustrations  and  suggestive  thoughts  that  will  stimulate  the 
pupils  to  think  hard  and  fast ;  but  it  will  repay  the  time  and 
effort  spent  on  it.  It  requires  good  judgment  and  alertness  to 
know  how  far  to  develop  each  thought  as  it  comes  up  in  the 
discussion.  One  has  to  draw  the  line  between  discouraging 
vagueness  on  the  one  hand  and  tiresome  reiteration  and 
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deta3  on  the  other.  Many  facts  and  questions  will  be  sug- 
gested that  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  main  problem  in 
hand,  but  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  attention  away 
from  it.  If  not  worth  while,  such  questions  must  quickly 
be  shown  to  be  so,  and  must  be  promptly  eliminated.  If  they 
are  worth  while,  they  should  be  develcf>ed  far  enough  to 
stimulate  interest  that  will  arouse  a  desire  to  learn  more 
about  them,  and  will  cause  the  students  to  wonder  and  re- 
flect about  them,  so  that  they  will  be  eager  to  undertake 
further  study  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  well  to  have  each 
pi^il  keep  a  "  Wonder  list "  in  which  he  is  encouraged  to 
record  such  questions,  so  that  he  may  bring  them  up  on 
occasions  when  they  are  relevant  to  the  problems  that  are 
then  under  discussion.  He  will  then  wish  to  join  with  the 
class  in  finding  answers  for  them.  Such  a  device  will  assist 
in  fostering  the  true  spirit  of  investigation,  and  in  culUvating 
the  joy  of  discovery.  It  will  also  tend  to  check  a  discursive 
habit  of  mind  by  showing  the  advantage  in  the  long  run  of 
noting  problems  for  future  investigation,  but  shelving  them 
temporarily,  in  order  to  stick  to  the  main  question  until  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

On  this  principle,  tberefore,  many  topics  should  be  partly 
develc^wd,  and  left  for  further  study ;  while  others,  which  are 
more  direct  factors  of  the  main  problem,  shouU  be  thor- 
oughly worited  out  The  lesson  will  never  go  exactly  accord- 
ing to  plan ;  but  the  plan  serves  to  control  and  guide  the  dis- 
cussion, to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds,  and  to  insure 
logical  and  methodical  attack  and  procedure.  The  superior- 
ity of  such  a  method  of  preparation  by  the  teacher  to  that  of 
trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  or  of  simply  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  text,  if  it  is  not  already  obvious,  will 
be  so  as  soon  as  it  is  submitted  to  the  test  of  comparing  results 
in  the  classroom. 

No  real  teacher  will  follow  any  text  in  detail ;  he  must  cut 
out  here  and  supplement  there  according  to  his  own  inter- 
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ests  and  those  of  the  class,  and  according  to  the  kinds  of 
illustrations  and  facilities  that  are  available  in  his  school 
and  community.  Experienced  and  well-trained  teachers 
may  be  so  practiced  and  expert,  and  may  have  their  infor- 
mation of  the  subject  so  well  systematized  in  their  minds, 
that  they  will  not  need  to  set  down  so  many  details  in  the 
lesson  plans,  but  even  the  most  expert  should  plan  their  les- 
sons carefully  in  general  outline ;  and  for  the  beginner  it  is 
essential  to  form  the  habit  of  working  out  the  lesson  plan 
thoroughly,  setting  it  down  clearly,  and  studying  it  care- 
fully. "  By  the  character  of  his  teaching,  the  teacher  largely 
determines  the  character  of  the  thought  processes  in  his  pupils. 
If  the  former  is  unmethodical  and  ill  arranged,  if  it  permits 
invalid  infer^ices  or  encourages  rash  and  unwarranted  con- 
clusions, then  the  pupils  will  not  be  helped  to  think  clearly 
and  accurately,  but  will  rather  be  hindered  from  doing  so. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher's  presentation  of  every 
subject  is  well  arranged,  if  his  inferences  are  not  only  just, 
but  shown  to  be  just,  if  the  importance  of  we^hing  evidence 
is  insisted  on,  and  no  conclusions  are  drawn  that  the  evidence 
at  hand  does  not  warrant,  then  the  pupils  are  beii^  uncon- 
sciously trained  to  habits  of  accurate  thought."  ' 

It  may  be  added  that  nothing  will  be  lost,  and  much  may 
be  gained  by  occasionally  commending  cases  of  sj^tematic 
arrangement,  of  inferences  that  are  logically  justified,  and 
of  evidence  that  has  been  carefully  weighed,  and  contrasting 
them  with  examples  of  the  opposite.  Thus  conscious  ideals 
of  logical  and  valid  procedure  may  be  built  up  in  the  pupils' 
minds.  A  teacher's  enthusiasm  for  good  thinking,  manifested 
by  occasional  genuine  pleasure  in  findii^  that  his  pupils  are 
growing  in  such  power,  is  easily  infectious.  It  is  more 
effective  than  any  amount  of  "  driving  and  hammering," 
necessary  at  tunes  as  the  latter  may  be. 

The  asdgnment.  —  Teacher.  "  We  have  completed  our  spe- 
>  Welton,  J.,  The  LogUnl  Bata  ofEiueatum,  N.  Y.,  tgo8,  p.  148. 
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dat  and  f  onnal  study  of  Medianics,  but  we  have  not  finished  it. 
No  one  will  ever  finish  it  There  will  always  be  something  new 
to  learn.  We  shall  use  again  and  again  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  studied,  and  shall  often  have  to  review 
many  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  later  problems  in  heat, 
electricity,  sound,  and  light.  We  shall  also  review  Mechanics 
at  the  end  of  the  year  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  see  its 
fundamental  relations  to  the  whole  subject.  To-morrow  we 
shall  begin  the  study  of  heat  —  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
have  had  experience  in  building  fires.  Those  who  have, 
please  raise  hands  —  Good  I  That  is  experience  that  is  likely 
to  be  valuable  to  almost  everybody  at  some  time  or  other. 
How  many  of  the  others  have  watclied  some  one  build  a  fire, 
and  think  they  could  do  it  if  they  had  to?  John,  did  you 
ever  find  that  smoke  persisted  in  coining  out  into  the  house 
instead  of  going  up  chimney,  as  well-behaved  smoke  should 
do?  " 

Jofm.  "  Yes,  it  usually  does  that  when  I  first  start  our 
furnace  in  the  fall." 

T.  "Who  of  you  have  had  similar  difficulties?  Well, 
there  is  a  problematic  situation,  and  we  shall  take  that  as 
our  next  lesson  problem.  I  am  sure  we  all  want  to  know  the 
best  method  of  building  a  fire,  and  how  to  keep  it  from  smoking 
up  the  house.  In  solving  that  problem,  we  shall  get  very 
quickly  into  the  theory  of  air  currents.  Many  other  inter- 
esting questions  are  sure  to  come  up,  such  as  these,  which  I 
wish  you  to  set  down  and  try  to  find  answers  for.  What 
does  heat  do  for  us  ?  Where  do  we  get  it  ?  How  does  it  go 
from  one  place  to  another  ?  Why  must  it  be  controlled,  and 
how  do  we  control  it?  What  makes  the  smoke  go  up  the 
chimney?  Is  there  ever  a  draft  moving  down  the  chimney 
instead  of  up  ?  Examine  the  heating  and  cooking  apparatus 
in  your  home,  and  find  out  all  you  can  about  it.  Get  illus- 
trated advertising  matter  from  hardware  stores ;  and  look  at 
the  stoves  and  furnaces  there.    Bring  the  diculars  to  class, 
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and  put  your  information  into  shape  to  be  imparted  to  the 
others.  Don't  study  your  textbook,  nor  any  other  book  just 
now,  and  don't  try  to  theorize  about  what  heat  is.  I  shall 
give  you  opportunities  to  do  all  that  later.  What  we  want 
first  is  knowledge  of  facts;  theories  will  come  when  we  need 
them.  Think  up  what  you  already  know  from  your  past 
experiences  with  heat,  and  use  your  eyes,  hands,  tongues,  and 
ears  to  get  new  facts  for  yourselves.  Make  notes  of  what 
you  find  out ;  and  try  to  arrange  the  facts  in  some  systematic 
way,  by  grouping  them  with  relation  to  the  questions  I  have 
given  out  To-morrow  we  shall  discuss  all  the  facts  that  you 
bring  in,  and  put  them  together  in  logical  order,  so  as  to 
have  a  basis  for  solving  the  lesson  problem.  Finally,  I  want 
each  of  you  to  hand  me  to-morrow,  neatly  written,  according 
to  the  usual  directions,  a  paragraph  or  two  describing  some 
definite  fact  or  bit  of  information  about  heat  that  you  have 
foimd  out  for  yourself  between  now  and  then,  and  not  ob- 
tained from  a  book.  Hand  in  also  a  question  in  the  subject 
of  heat,  that  you  are  interested  in  and  want  to  find  out  how 
to  answer." 

The  purpose  of  these  papers  is  to  insure  the  devotion  of 
thought  and  attention  to  the  general  assignment.  By  being 
given  something  particular  and  definite  to  do,  each  student 
will  know  that  he  cannot  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment on  the  morrow,  for  the  teacher  will  know  by  the  char- 
acter of  his  papers  whether  he  has  thought  arid  worked  on  the 
assignment. 

General  preparation. — The  efSdent  teacher  will  have  his 
class  seated  in  alphabetical  order,  and  will  have  on  his  desk 
a  plan  of  the  seats,  with  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  ocaq>y 
them.  When  the  class  b  seated,  he  will  give  the  signal  to 
pass  the  papers  on  the  assigned  subject  that  were  to  be  handed 
in.  These  are  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  from 
back  to  front  in  such  order  that  when  the  complete  pile  reaches 
the  first  pupil  of  the  front  row,  the  papers  will  be  in  a^habeti- 
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ol  Older.  Each  paper  should  have  the  date  and  the  pupil's 
name  at  the  top,  and  should  not  be  folded.  While  the  papers 
are  being  passed,  the  teacher  marks  the  absentees  in  his  grade 
book. 

Adjusting  windows  and  shades,  reading  the  thermometer, 
deaning  blackboards,  distributing  materials,  marked  papers, 
or  Dotebot^s,  and  other  mechanical  operations  of  the  school- 
room may  be  attended  to  at  this  time,  and  should  be  done 
by  piqals.  The  teacher  should  not  take  his  time  to  do  any 
sodi  mechanical  woric  that  he  can  train  the  class  to  take 
caie  of  in  a  cooperative  way.  By  efficient  organization  ten 
persons  can  do  in  one  minute  what  it  would  take  the  teacher 
ten  minutes  to  do,  —  with  a  consequent  saving  of  nine  min- 
ntes  of  his  time  for  real  service  to  the  class. 

Teacher.  "  William,  write  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  near 
the  middle,  the  general  tc^ic  which  we  are  about  to  study." 

W.  writes  HEAT  in  large  letters. 

T.  "  Before  we  attack  the  main  problem  which  I  as- 
sigaed  you  yesterday,  let  us  put  together  in  systematic  form 
the  knowledge  that  we  already  possess.  We  shall  need  to 
bave  it  fresh  and  well  ordered  in  our  minds  as  a  source  of 
ideas  for  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem.  Each  one 
be  ready  to  contribute  something  in  answer  to  the  questions. 

"  What  does  heat  do  for  us?  —  John  I  " 

/.  (who  drives  his  father's  car).  "  It  makes  power  to  run 
gasoline  ei^;ine3." 

T.  "  Yes,  it  runs  your  motor  car  for  you.  You  know  the 
principle  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  I  suppose?  " 

/.    "Yes,  sir." 

T,    "  Give  it  to  the  class,  very  briefly." 

J.  "  The  gas  is  mixed  with  air  in  the  carburetor,  and  is 
drawn  into  the  cylinder  of  the  engine ;  when  the  mixture  has 
filled  the  cylinder,  the  piston  moves  in  and  compresses  it; 
then  it  is  e^loded  by  an  electric  spark,  and  drives  the  piston 
out  again." 
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T.    "  Why  is  it  able  to  drive  the  piston  out?  "  , 

/■  "  When  the  gas  mixture  explodes  it  is  expanded  by  the 
heat," 

T.    "  Does  the  explosion  of  the  gas  produce  heat?  " 

J.    "  Yes,  sir." 

T.    "  Is  exploding  the  same  as  burning?  " 

/.    "  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is." 

T.  (to  class).  "  John  is  right.  Exploding  is  nothing  but 
very  rapid  burning.  We  shall  ask  John  more  about  auto- 
mobiles and  gasoline  engines  when  we  take  that  as  a  special 
topic.  Such  engines  are  called  intemaJ  combustion  engines 
because  the  fuel  is  burned  inside  the  engine  cylinders  instead 
of  under  a  boiler." 

r.  nods  to  /.,  who  seats  himself,  pleased  with  the  recog- 
nition given  his  knowledge,  and  resolved  to  get  more  for  that 
future  occasion. 

T.    "  What  else  does  heat  do  for  us?  —  Mary !  " 

M.  (interested  in  home  economics).  "  It  coo^  our  food  for 
us,  and  keeps  us  warm." 

T.  "  Very  well.  Write  '  Uses '  on  the  board.  Under 
that  we  shall  write  your  two  answers.  Which  should  come 
first?" 

M.    "  Keeping  us  warm." 

T.     "Why?" 

M.    "  I  think,  it  is  more  necessary." 

T.    "Why?" 

M.  "  Because  we  could  get  along  without  cooked  food, 
but  we  could  not  live  at  all  if  our  bodies  were  not  kept  warm." 

T.  "  That  is  logical.  Can  you  develop  the  last  idea,  and 
generalize  it  ?  " 

M.    "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

T.  "  You  said  that  we  cannot  live  without  heat.  What 
about  other  living  things?  " 

M.  "  Many  birds  go  South  in  winter  to  find  warmth ;  and 
they  have  feathers  to  keep  out  the  cold  from  their  bodies." 
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T.  "  Yes,  but  by  cold  we  mean  simply  absence  of  heaL 
Please  correct  yotir  last  statement." 

M.   "  The  feathers  keep  the  heat  of  the  body  in." 

T.  "  That  is  correct,  but  you  have  mentioned  only  human 
bangs  and  birds  as  needing  heat.  Are  they  the  only  animal 
forms  to  whose  life  it  is  essential  ?  " 

M.   "  Heat  is  essential  also  to  horses,  d<^,  and  insects." 

T.  "  How  about  fish,  reptiles,  and  the  lower  animal 
forms? " 

if.  "  I  think  they  need  it  also,  but  I  have  heard  fish  and 
r^tiks  called  cold-blooded  animals,  and  am  not  sure  about 
them." 

r.    "  Could  they  be  frozen  to  death?  " 

U.  "  Yes,  I  understand.  They  need  some  heat ;  -but  I 
have  leamed  that  some  disease  germs,  and  other  bacteria, 
hve  for  a  long  time  at  temperatures  below  freezing  point." 

T.  "  True,  but  can  they  grow  and  multiply  at  very  low 
tanpoatiare?  " 

If.  "  No ;  they  need  heat  for  that,  but  temperatures  above 
the  boiling  point  will  kill  them." 

r.    "  Are  bacteria  animals?  " 

if.    "No;  they  are  plants," 

r.  "  Now,  Mary,  I  asked  you  to  generalize  your  statement 
about  the  necessity  of  heat.  Try  to  make  one  sentence  that 
nil]  include  all  the  particulars  you  have  given,  and  any 
others  like  them." 

if.  "  Heat  supports  all  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  in- 
duding  human  life." 

T.  "  That  is  good.  We  may  call  that  a  physiological  use. 
Now  write  '  I.  Physiological,'  and  after  it  your  generaliza- 
tim."  (To  class)  "  Mary  mentioned  the  use  of  heat  in 
Woking.  Are  there  other  chemical  and  physical  processes 
in  which  it  is  used  in  the  industrial  life  outside  our  homes? 
"Volunteers,  please."    (Hands  are  raised.) 

r.    "Frank I" 
I 
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F.  "Heat  is  used  in  blacksmithing,  tiDsmithing,  and  in 
making  metal  castings." 

T.    "Josephine!" 

/.  (interested  in  china  paintmg).  "  Heat  is  used  in  firing 
pottery." 

T.  "  Mention  other  processes  of  a  similar  kind  to  which 
it  is  essential." 

/.  "  Heat  is  necessary  in  the  making  of  glass  and  the 
burning  of  bricks." 

r.  nods  to  Henry,  whose  hand  is  up. 

B.  "  Heat  is  used  in  getting  metals  out  of  thm  ores,  in 
rolling  steel  raUs,  sheets,  and  plates.  There  is  scarcely  an 
important  manufacturing  industry  in  which  it  is  not  used  in 
some  of  the  processes." 

T.  "  Very  good.  You  generalized  those  facts  well,  for  I 
am  sure  you  could  give  many  more  particulars  to  justify  it  if 
we  needed  them.  Now  let  us  recall  the  gasoline  engine,  and 
see  if  it  suggests  any  uses  of  heat  that  we  can  classify  along 
with  it." 

T.  nods  to  one  after  another.  Steam  engines  are  mentioned, 
and  by  a  series  of  volunteer  answers  and  appropriate  ques- 
tions, the  fact  is  brought  out  that  we  can  trace  back  our  elec- 
tric light  and  the  power  for  motor  cars  to  the  heat  of  coal, 
burning  under  the  boiler  of  the  power  house. 

The  word  "  industrial "  is  suggested  as  a  second  general 
descriptive  term  under  which  power,  light,  and  chemical  and 
physical  uses  in  the  house  and  factory  may  best  be  grouped 
in  the  outline.  Thus  by  rapid  questioning,  by  suggestive 
statements,  and  by  occasion^  terse  exposition,  the  teacher 
stimulates,  guides,  and  directs  the  pupils  in  their  discussion, 
until  the  material  under  I.A.oi  the  lesson  plan  has  been  clearly 
brought  out  and  made  explicit.  Step  by  step  the  material 
is  organized  and  generalized  as  far  as  the  pupils  are  prepared 
to  do  it  for  themselves.  In  the  words  of  President  Millis, 
"  The  pupil  must  be  active.    He  must  carry  the  ball.  .  .  . 
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He  must  learn  to  do  things  for  himself  in  a  way  he  has  adopted 
for  himself." ' 

As  the  infonnation  grows  and  takes  organized  form,  it  is 
entered  in  the  pupils'  notebooks,  the  blackboard  being  freely 
used  to  guide  them.    Let  the  teacher  beware,  however,  of  dic- 
tating to  the  pupils  an  outline  or  a  generalization,  that  they 
have  not  first  worked  out  for  themselves  with  his  assistance 
in  a  manner  somewhat  like  that  which  has  been  indicated. 
The  temptation  to  do  so  in  order  to  "  cover  the  ground  "  is  al- 
ways strong  and  insidious ;  but  in  every  lesson  in  science, — in 
fact  in  every  lesson  of  any  sort  —  the  teacher  should  constantly  \ 
be  aaare  that  a  general  statement  rtteans  nothing  to  any  one  } 
unless  it  semes  to  call  up  in  kis  mind  a  targe  number  of  images  I 
and  memories  of  particular  concrete  facts  thai  are  included  under  I 
it,  and  that  haoe  been  repeatedly  associated  with  it  and  with  <me 
another. 

For  example,  the  general  statement  that  heat  is  essential 
for  cooking  and  for  many  other  arts  and  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses would  be  a  meaningless  string  of  sounds  to  a  person 
who  had  never  been  inside  a  kitchen  or  shop  or  factory  of 
any  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  statement  would  be 
meaningful  to  a  girl  who  had  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
kitchen,  and  who  had  looked  in  occasionally  at  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  seen  a  tinner  mending  a  roof,  a  farmer's  wife  making 
soap,  and  a  plumber  wiping  a  pipe  joint,  and  who  had  also 
spent  two  hours  in  visiting  a  rubber  factory,  or  a  modem 
steel  plant.  Having  seen  so  much  with  her  eyes,  and  having 
itad  these  particular  ejq>eriences  of  the  outside  world  thought- 
fully associated  with  the  general  statement,  she  would  be  able 
to  supply  somewhat  more  by  reading  and  imagination ;  but 
the  statement  would  never  be  as  meaningful  or  suggestive  to 
her  as  to  a  mechanically  inclined  boy  who  has  Defected  no 
opportunity  to  get  into  a  factory  and  satisfy  his  curiosity  as 
to  how  things  are  made  there,  and  who  has  also  been  a  con- 
'  Quoted  by  F,  M.  McMuny  in  Btw  to  Study,  N,  Y.,  1909,  p.  301. 
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stant  reader  of  The  Scientific  A  merican  and  Popular  Mechanics. 
To  such  a  boy  the  generalizatioa  would  be  almost  self-evi- 
dent. For  him  it  would  stand  as  a  convenient  symbol  or 
abbreviation  by  which  he  might  refer  in  thought  or  conver- 
sation to  any  or  all  of  these  particular  uses  of  heat.  But  for 
the  average  high  school  student,  either  in  the  dty  or  in  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  such  a  general  noUon  or 
concept  by  discussing  and  making  expHdt  a  considerable 
number  of  particulars,  which  the  students  and  teacher  as 
individuals  contribute  to  the  general  stock.  No  generaliza- 
tion should  ever  be  sprung  on  a  class  until  its  members  have 
had  such  particular  knowledge  as  will  make  it  meaningfuL 
It  should  be  given  only  when  the  students'  minds  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  when  they  realize  that  it  would  be  convenient, 
and  are  ready  to  frame  it  for  themselves,  —  in  other  words, 
when  they  have  built  up  the  concept  in  their  own  minds,  and 
want  a  name  or  symbol  to  represent  it  economically  in  thought 
iuid  speech.  If  the  teacher  "  gives  it  away  "  at  the  beginning 
the  interest  in  the  particulars  will  be  lost,  the  zest  of  problem 
solving  will  be  lacking,  and  what  might  have  been  a  stimu- 
lating, life-giving  discussion  becomes  only  a  dead  and  per- 
functory recitation.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
teaching  and  "  hearing  recitations." 

The  lesson  problem.  —  The  statement  of  the  aim,  or  the 
formulation  of  the  lesson  problem,  was  brought  out  in  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  the  assignment  of  the  lesson.  The  subject 
matter  outlined  under  general  preparation,  in  the  case  of  this 
lesson  plan,  wiU  take  at  least  one  lesson  period,  or  possibly 
two  or  three,  according  to  the  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  class.  However,  each  of  the  questions,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
under  I.  A  is  really  a  problem  by  itself,  and  constitutes  a  minor 
lesson  unit ;  although  it  is  a  part  of  the  more  comprehensive 
main  problem  for  whose  final  solution  it  is  needed  as  pre- 
paratory material.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  the  preparatory 
step  here  outlined  would  be  altogether  too  long.    When  the 
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preparatory  knowledge  has  been  gained,  a  numbei  of  pupils 
may  be  c^ed  on  to  restate  the  main  lesson  problem,  and 
the  class  should  be  guided  in  selecting  the  best  statement 
When  this  has  been  done  it  will  become  evident  that  the 
practical  problem  of  finding  the  best  way  to  build  a  fire  in 
order  to  avoid  smoke  involves  a  selection  among  several 
pos^ble  ways,  and  that  while  a  selection  of  methods  might 
be  made  empirically  by  the  "  trial  and  error  "  method,  an 
intelligent  appeal  to  principles  would  result  practically  in  the 
selection  of  just  as  good  a  method  or  better ;  and  in  addition 
it  would  result  intellectually  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
wky  as  well  as  knowing  how.  Accordingly  the  problem  be- 
comes one  of  intellectual  interest  that  grows  in  a  natural  way 
out  of  a  practical  interest.  It  is  now,  "  Wky  does  the  smoke 
go  up  the  chimney?"  "What  is  the  cause?"  To  answer 
this  the  facts  of  experience  must  be  examined  in  a  search 
for  principles,  —  hence  the  substep  II.  A  of  the  lesson  plan 
is  needed. 

Specific  preparation.  —  This,  althou^  included  In  st^  II 
in  the  lesson  plan,  is  logically  a  part  of  step  I.  The 
"  formal  steps  "  are  never  adhered  to  in  a  good  lesson.  The 
essential  fimctioa  of  the  preparatory  step  is  the  recalling 
and  examining  of  facts  while  searching  for  principles  or  test- 
ing them.  It  is  the  ordering,  filling  in,  and  making  explidt 
of  apperceptive  masses.  Hence,  the  preparatory  part  of  the 
teaching  process  will  often  be  distributed  through  the  lesson 
at  various  points,  as  it  is  here.  In  fact,  as  has  been  said  in 
the  discusaon  of  thinking,  the  thinking  process  is  not  a  for* 
mal  one.  Formal  steps  and  logical  rules  are  to  be  used  as 
guide-posts  to  keep  the  thinking  process  from  going  astray. 
They  cannot  be  successfully  used  as  trolley  cars  to  carry  it  to 
its  destination. 

In  following  out  this  part  of  the  lesson  plan  the  skillful 
teacher,  by  logically  arranged  questions  and  su^estions,  will 
get  from  the  pupils  the  steps  of  procedure  in  good  file  biulding 
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and  at  every  step  will  ask,  "  Why?  "  "  Why  must  the  flues 
be  clean,  and  the  chimney  fairly  straight?  "  "  Why  must  the 
ashes  be  cleaned  out?"  "Why  must  the  match  be  ap- 
plied to  the  shavings  and  fine  kindlings  at  the  bottom  ?  "  The 
questions  how  and  why  make  the  pupils  describe  fads  and 
seek  for  causes  and  principles.  The  aim  should  he  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  or  at  any  rale  to  complete  the  chain  of 
efficient  causes  link  by  link  as  far  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  go 
or  as  far  as  is  needed  for  the  solution  of  the  main  problem,  and  to 
make  them  do  it  by  their  own  observation  and  their  own  reasoning. 

The  search  for  fruitful  ideas.  Reflection.  —  With  the  facts 
and  concrete  principles  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  pupils 
are  now  asked  to  advance  hypotheses,  as  to  why  the  smoke 
and  other  products  of  the  combustion  move  up  the  chimney. 
Probably  all  four  of  the  suggestions  under  II.  B.  a  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  them,  and  perhaps  others  also.  Each  of  these  in 
its  turn  should  be  developed  and  disposed  of  in  a  rational 
way.  The  hrst,  for  example,  if  advanced  as  a  cause,  may  be 
shown  to  be  merely  a  general  statement  of  the  particular 
fact.  To  say  that  the  hot  air  and  the  smoke  go  up  the  chimney 
because  hot  air  rises  is  to  beg  the  question.  If  the  pupils  re- 
gard it  as  a  general  statement  of  ultimate  fact,  they  may  be 
greatly  enlightened  by  the  experiment  suggested  to  test  its 
generality.  The  teacher  calls  the  attention  of  the  class  to  a 
flask  with  a  stopcock  or  pinchcock,  which  he  exhausts  with 
the  air  pump  and  counterbalances  on  a  pair  of  scales.  He 
asks,  "  Now  if  I  allow  hot  air  to  flow  into  the  flask  will  it  push 
the  flask  up?"  Opinions  will  probably  be  divided,  some 
saying  that  the  flask  will  be  pushed  up  "  because  hot  air 
rises,"  and  some  that  it  will  be  pushed  down,  because  air  is 
matter  and  must  weigh  something  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold. 
The  teacher  then  takes  the  opportunity  to  say  that  such  ques- 
tions can  be  se ttied  only  by  experiment.  He  makes  it  dear  that, 
as  the  balance  is  in  equilibrium,  any  movement  up  or  down 
after  the  hot  air  is  introduced  must  be  due  to  the  hot  air  it- 
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self,  since  all  other  possible  causes  of  disturbance  have  been 
ronoved  or  counterbalanced.  Then  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube,  he  connects  the  stopcock  to  an  iron  or  copper  pipe  that 
is  kept  hot  by  a  gas  burner  or  other  convenient  means,  and 
lets  air  Sow  slowly  into  the  flask  through  the  hot  pipe.  When 
the  stopcock  is  again  closed,  and  the  rubber  tube  detached 
^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flask  descends,  or,  in  other  words,  here 
■  is  a  case  in  which  hot  air  falls.  Hence  the  suggestion  must 
be  ruled  out,  since  it  proves  to  be  neither  a  cause  nor  a  state- 
ment of  a  general  fact.  Such  a  demonstration  in  testing  a 
hypothesis  experimentally  is  well  worth  the  time  it  takes, 
fnmi  dther  the  content  or  the  method  point  of  view.  The 
other  suggestions  are  taken  up  in  turn  and  treated  as  indi- 
cated in  the  lesson  plan  under  11.  B. 

The  hTpothe^.  —  By  questioning  and  chaUenging,  — 
avoiding  "  leading  questions,"  and  inciting  them  to  do  all 
they  can  do,  —  the  teacher  induces  the  pupils  to  reflect  on 
the  suggestions  and  analogies  in  It.  B.  b-  4,  to  formulate  the 
idea  under  m.  A,  and  adopt  it  as  a  hypothesis. 

Dttdoping  and  ksHng  the  hypothesis.  —  The  suggestion 
tader  III.  B.  a.  1  may  be  examined  by  watching  the  overflow 
from  a  neighboring  chbnney,  and  seeing  how  the  smoke  spreads 
out  and  flows  away  at  the  top  of  the  column.  This  is  es- 
pecially impressive  when  the  air  is  calm.  The  experiments 
inuier  m.  S.  a,  b,  and  c,  are  best  made  by  the  pupils  themselves 
m  the  laboratory.  The  necessary  apparatus  is  very  simple. 
In  experiment  b,  one  lamp  chimney '  may  be  heated  by 
wrapping  around  it  a  rag  wnmg  out  of  hot  water,  and  the 
other  cooled  by  wrapping  around  it  a  rag  wrung  out  of  cold 
water.  The  current  may  be  reversed  by  cooling  the  first 
chimney  and  heating  the  second;  or  one  chimney  may  be 
beated  by  placing  withia  it  a  lighted  candle,  and  afterwards 
cooled  by  substituting  for  the  candle  a  few  lumps  of  ice.  The 
"  convection  tube  "  for  c  may  be  made  from  a  lamp  chimney, 

'SceUjuinftTwuB,PA>nu,  Chicago,  iQio,  Fig.  64,  p.  iii;  Fig.  66, p.  114. 
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two  coite,  and  two  suitable  lengths  of  glass  tubing  each  bent 
into  the  fonn  of  a  J  and  joined  by  a  short  rubber  tube  so  that 
they  form  a  branch  leading  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
and  into  the  top.  This  branch  tube  is  heated  by  a  small 
flame.  This  apparatus  embodies  the  principle  of  the  or- 
dinary domestic  hot-water  tank  with  a  side  tube  inclined 
upward  and  leading  into  the  cook  stove  or  furnace,' 

The  stages  of  reflection,  adopting  a  hypothesis,  and  develop- 
ing and  testing  it,  correspond  rou^y  to  the  second  and  third 
of  th«  so-called  "  formal  steps  "  of  the  inductive  development 
lesson  as  described  in  booli  on  methods  of  teaching.  The 
second  is  sometimes  called  presentation,  and  the  tliird,  analysis 
and  synthesis  or  comparison  and  abstraction. 

Conclusioii.  —  If  tiie  lesson  has  been  successfully  conducted 
up  to  this  point,  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
following  features  of  the  process  of  convection,  and  to  state 
them  in  response  to  terse  questions. 

X.  Hie  smoke  and  hot  dr  rise  in  the  chimney,  because 
they  are  pushed  up. 

2.  They  are  pushed  up  because  the  downward  pres- 
sure due  to  the  weight  of  the  gases  in  the  chimney  is  less 
than  that  of  an  equal  column  of  the  colder  air  outside. 

3.  The  colimm  of  gases  in  the  chimney  weighs  less 
than  an  equal  column  of  the  air  outside  because  it  has 
been  expanded  by  heat,  and  part  of  it  has  overflowed 
above  the  chimney. 

4.  Hence  since  pressure  in  a  fluid  is  transmitted  equally 
in  all  directions  at  a  given  depth  (Pascal's  principle)  the 
heavier  air  flows  in  beneath  the  lighter  and  pushes  it  up. 

5.  The  moving  force  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  gases  in  the  chimney  and  that  of  an 
equal  column  of  air  outside,  and  exists  as  long  as  this 
difference  in  weight  exists. 

'  Mum  &  Twiss,  Physits,  Chicago,  1910,  Fig.  67,  p,  115. 
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6.  The  same  prindpte  applies  to  all  duids,  liquids  as 
well  as  gases ;  and  it  applies  to  fluids  only. 

7.  The  conditions  for  rapid  circulation  are  (a)  that  the 
difference  in  weight  (hence  temperature)  be  kept  as  great 
as  possible,  (b)  Uiat  the  hot  column  should  have  a  path 
upward  and  as  straight  and  free  from  impediments  as 
pos^le,  and  (c)  that  no  openings  be  allowed  above  the 
base  of  the  hot  column,  excepting  the  vent  at  the  top. 

The  final  step  in  this  stage  of  the  lesson  is  to  formulate  a 
concise  statement  of  the  prindple  of  convection  ciurents 
that  will  include  the  essential  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  process  that  has  just  been  stated  in  detail.  This  is 
essentially  a  problem  in  English  c(nnposition.  Z^t  the 
pupils  each  write  a  statement,  and  let  their  statements  be 
compared  and  criticized  in  conference.  Let  the  class  finally- 
select  the  best  statement  by  vote.  It  should  be  essentially 
as  follows. 

Fttml  generalisation.  —  In  the  process  of  transfer  of  heat  by 
convection  in  a  fluid,  one  portion  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  portions.  It  is  therefore 
expanded,  and  a  part  of  it  flows  away  at  the  top.  Since  the 
remaining  portion  is  lighter  than  the  surrounding  fluid,  the 
latter,  because  of  the  greater  pressure  due  to  its  greater  weight, 
flows  in  beneath  it  and  lifts  it  up.  The  lighter  fluid  flows  away, 
carrying  its  heat  with  it ;  but  when  it  has  become  cooled  it 
contracts,  becomes  heavier,  and  sinks.  Thus  a  circulation 
goes  on  in  the  fluid  as  long  as  a  difference  in  temperature  is 
maintained  between  its  parts. 

.application.  —  We  now  have  a  general  principle  under 
which  we  can  bring  the  partictdar  case  of  managing  a  fire  and 
a  chimney.  The  final  thought  process  of  applying  this  prin- 
cq>le  to  the  case  in  hand  is  deductive;  while  that  of  discovering 
the  principle,  including  the  preceding  steps,  was  in  general 
an  inductive  movement.    The  process  of  induction,  however. 
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as  we  have  seen  in  this  case,  may  include  many  minor  deductive 
steps.  The  development  of  an  idea  or  hypothesis  —  the  woik- 
ing  out  of  its  implications  —  is  always  deductive.  Analyab 
and  synthesis,  induction  and  deduction  are  correlative  pro- 
cesses constituting  parts  of  the  general  movement  of  thou^t. 
They  are  almost  never  formally  separated  in  actual  thinking. 
They  are  separated  only  Jot  convenience  in  studying  or  describing 
them  as  phases  of  the  thinking  process.  In  the  appHcation,  then, 
the  students  are  led  to  see  that  success  in  building  a  fire  so  as 
to  keep  the  chimney  from  smoking  depends  on  getting  the 
chimney  hot  as  quickly  as  possible ;  that  this  requires  a  hot 
fire ;  and  that  this  in  turn  requires  free  access  of  air,  so  as  to 
obtain  complete  combustion.  Furthermore,  complete  com- 
bustion serves  to  bum  the  smoke,  hence  the  fire  is  to  be  laid 
loosely,  with  plenty  of  fine  kindling,  to  make  a  fast-burning, 
hot  fire.  If  the  chimney  smokes  badly  it  is  because  the  air 
in  it  b  colder  than  the  air  outside,  and  a  draft  is  tending  down 
the  chimney  instead  of  up.  This  can  often  be  obviated  by 
pushing  some  shavings  or  paper  up  the  chimney  of  a  grate,  or 
into  the  smoke  pipe  of  the  furnace  through  the  chedt-danqier 
opening,  and  igniting  them  before  touching  the  match  to  the 
fuel  on  the  grate.  This  heats  the  air  inside  the  chimney, 
and  starts  the  draft  upward  before  the  fire  is  started  below. 
It  also  serves  to  bum  out  any  soot  that  may  remain  to  clog 
the  pipe  or  the  chimney. 

Further  applications  and  related  phenomena.  Association.  — 
The  main  lesson  problem  has  now  been  solved ;  and  in  the 
process  of  solution  a  far-reaching  general  principle  has  been 
discovered  by  the  pupils,  because  it  was  needed.  Under  these 
ciratmstances  it  is  more  likely  to  be  remembered  and  recalled 
when  wanted  for  the  solution  of  other  problems  than  U  would  be 
if  perfunctorily  memorized,  but  in  any  case,  unless  frequently 
used,  the  principles  would  probably  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
but  vaguely,  llie  way  to  fix  a  principle  in  the  students'  mem- 
ories, and  to  have  them  i^ipreciate  how  far-reaching  and 
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useful  it  is,  is  not  to  have  them  con  it  over  from  the  book,  but 
to  have  them  first  arrive  at  it  inductively,  through  the  process 
of  solving  a  problem  that  suggests  it,  and  then  to  have  them 
apply  it  to  the  solution  of  a  laxge  number  of  particular  prob- 
lems and  processes  that  come  under  it.  This  causes  them 
repeatedly  to  make  interesting  association  coimections  of  such 
cases  with  the  principle,  and  with  one  another.  Thinking  of 
the  principle  will  then  stimulate  them  to  recall  many  par- 
ticular cases  that  come  under  it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  think- 
ing of  any  one  of  the  cases  that  have  been  thus  mutually  as- 
sociated will  stimulate  than  to  recall  other  cases  and  the 
general  principle. 

When  so  associated  with  nuiny  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  out^de  the  schoolroom,  the  principle  is  likely  to  be 
suggested  and  recalled  when  needed  for  the  solution  of  other 
problems,  practical  and  intellectual,  which  are  new  to  the 
pufols,  but  which  have  elements  of  likeness  to  those  that  they 
have  previously  solved  with  its  aid.  This  process  of  associ- 
ation, or  correlation,  then,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  fmman- 
iting  the  subject  and  making  it  interesting,  so  that  the  pupils 
will  want  to  leam  more  of  it ;  also  it  is  the  only  correct  psydio- 
logical  way  to  "  store  their  minds  with  useful  information." 

Information  so  stored  is  likely  to  be  tiseful  because  it  is  so 
associated  that  it  can  be  recalled  in  many  situaUons  wherein 
it  is  Ukely  to  be  needed.  Thus  there  should  be  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  management  of  cooking  ranges,  hot-air  and 
hot-water  heating  systems,  and  ventilating  systems  in  use 
in  the  home  and  in  the  schooL  Diagrams,  illustrated  ad- 
vertising matter,  lantern  slides,  models,  —  all  should  be 
freely  used  as  aids  to  clear  understanding ;  but  above  all,  the 
^^ipliances  themselves  should  be  examined  and  studied  at 
first  hand.  In  this  work  of  correlation  there  should  be  a 
short,  sharp  review  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  various  kinds 
of  winds,  such  as  land  and  sea  breezes,  mountain  and  des- 
ert winds,  monsoons  and  cyclonic  storms,  with  their  useful 
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effects  in  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  their  destruc- 
tive effects,  and  their  controls  of  the  activities  of  man  and  of 
living  fonns  in  general. 

In  like  maimer  ocean  currents  should  be  briefly  revjeved, 
and  both  winds  and  ocean  currents  should  be  compared  with 
hot-air,  hot-water,  and  steam-hearing  systems,  and  with  the 
various  ventilating  systems.  The  fact  should  be  clearly  brought 
out  that  these  artificial  systems,  in  the  house,  office,  factory, 
auditoriimi,  and  school,  work  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  the  larger  movements  of  the  air,  water,  and  aqueous  vapor 
over  the  whole  earth. 

The  relation  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  to  navigation, 
and  the  devices  for  using  wind  power,  such  as  sails  and  wind 
mills,  should  be  briefly  reviewed ;  and  it  should  be  shown  that 
the  supplies  of  elevated  water  for  our  stores  of  water  power 
originate  in  wind-driven  clouds. 

Attention  should  be  called  also  to  the  fact  that  balloons, 
airships,  and  submarine  boats  depend  for  their  action  on 
difference  of  average  specific  gravity,  just  as  winds  do.' 

Oi^canizmg  and  ^stemizing  the  subject  matter.  —  Sugges- 
tions have  already  been  made  indicating  that  the  subject  matter 
should  be  arranged  under  various  headings  and  subheadings, 
or  classified  according  to  relations  that  the  facts  and  principles 
bear  to  one  another.  Particulars  should  be  brought  under 
general  ideas,  and  these  in  turn  under  more  comprehensive 
ones,  which  include  them.  No  one  order  of  arrangement  is 
(Ae  logical  one.  Any  system  of  arrangement  or  organization  is 
logical  if  it  is  economical  and  if  the  relations  under  which  the 
parts  are  grouped  are  real  and  close.  The  best  arrangemenl  for 
teaciiing  purposes  is  that  wktck  is  most  obviously  and  personally 
useful  to  the  student,  and  which  he  can  come  nearest  to  making 
wholly  for  himself,  as  the  product  of  his  own  thought.    The 

*  For  exunplcs  of  tbe  kind  of  questions  by  means  of  which  such  coird&tians 
•od  applications  may  be  diavn  from  the  pupils,  see  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  tit., 
pp.  134-138  and  154-156- 
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scientist  puts  each  new  fact,  phenomenon,  or  principle  into 
its  place  in  the  general  system  as  it  is  discovered  and  de- 
scribed ;  but  it  has  first  to  be  fully  studied  and  its  implications 
and  relations  worked  out  before  its  proper  place  in  the  system 
can  be  known.  When  so  placed  that  it  fits  in  intelligibly 
with  all  the  rest,  it  is  said  to  be  explained. 

The  system  of  a  science  at  a  given  time  is  not  necessarily 
fixed  and  permanent.  It  is  always  that  arrangement  or  form 
of  organization  that  is  most  expedient,  convenient,  or  fruitful 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  always  subject  to  extension,  modifica- 
tion, or  rearrangement  in  order  harmoniously  to  include 
newly  discovered  facts  and  principles.  For  example,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  evolution  by  Darwin  and  his  successors 
revolutionized  the  system  of  classification  of  plants  and  animals, 
so  that  now  the  classification  is  based  on  the  life  histories  of 
the  forms  and  the  various  stages  through  which  their  em- 
bryos pass,  beginning  with  the  fertilized  reproductive  cell. 
In  other  words,  comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  em- 
bryology, and  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  function,  furnish 
the  key  to  the  present  system  of  classification  and  description. 
A^ain,  in  1888,  Hertz  discovered  the  long  electromagnetic 
waves,  which  are  started  in  the  ether  by  the  discharge  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  the  existence  of  which  had  been  predicted 
mathematically  by  Maxwell,  long  before.  This  sensational 
discovery  proved  that  light  is  essentially  an  electromagnetic 
phenomenon;  and  in  consequence,  it  was  followed  by  a  re- 
organization of  the  subject  matter  of  Physics,  which  placed 
all  the  facts  and  theories  of  light  and  electricity  in  close  re- 
lation, and  brought  them  together  into  one  great  domain. 

As  finding  the  place  of  a  new  fact  or  phenomenon  in  the 
general  system  is  always  the  final  step  for  the  scientist  in  the 
treatment  of  a  problem,  so  it  should  be  for  the  student  in 
the  science  class.  Accordingly  the  logical  position  of  a  new  fact 
should  not  be  given  by  the  teacher  at  the  start,  as  so  often  it 
is,  but  should  be  found  by  the  class  after  they  have  studied 
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it  In  the  forgoing  lesson  the  final  step  in  orgamzaticRi 
consists  in  showing  that  all  the  phenomena  included  therein 
occur  as  the  result  of  two  universal  agencies,  —  heat,  which 
all  comes  ultimately  from  the  sun,  and  gravitation,  which 
exists  as  a  "  force  "  throughout  the  universe. 

The  plan  suggested  for  these  lessons  on  heat  presents  such  a 
logical  arrangement  as  a  high  school  class  might  build  up, 
with  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  The  facts  and  principles  are 
there  organized  on  the  basis  of  human  needs  and  the  means  of 
satisfying  them  through  the  control  of  natural  agencies.  In 
other  words,  it  is  humanistic  and  concrete,  rather  than  formal 
and  abstract.  Hence  if  the  lesson  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
indicated,  it  will  be  interesting  and  meaningful  rather  than 
dry  and  meaningless. 

The  topical  review  ouUine.  —  An  outline  of  the  same  con- 
tent for  the  final  review  may  be  made  more  general,  more 
abstract,  and  hence  briefer  as  growing  familiarity  with  the 
general  ideas  enables  the  pupils  more  readily  to  recall  the 
details  that  come  under  them.  For  example,  the  subject 
matter  that  we  have  been  discus^g  might  be  outlined  as 
follows  in  a  topical  reviav  lesson.  Each  pupil  called  on  would 
place  one  of  the  sections  on  the  blackboard,  and  fill  in  the 
details  orally  without  referring  to  text  or  notes. 

HEAT 

A.  Uses, 

I,  Physiological.    Necessary  to  life. 

3.  Industrial.    Chemical  and  phyucal  processes,  light  and  power  la 

home,  in  factories,  and  on  farms. 
3.  Physiogtaphic.    Winds  and  ocean  currents. 

B.  SotntCEs. 

I.  Animal  heat. 
3.  Sunshine. 

3.  Burning  fuel. 

4.  Mechanical  work. 

5.  Interior  heat  of  the  earth. 
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C.  I^ocESSES  or  Traksvex. 
I.  Radiation. 
9.  Conduction. 
3.  Convection. 

3*.  Conditions. 

3".  A  fluid  medium. 

3**.  Maintenance  of  different  temperatures  in  diffeiait 
parts. 
3*.  Causes. 

3**.  Immediate.  DiSerenceinpressure  in  adjacent  portions. 
3*.  Proximate.    Differences  in  specific  gravity,  —  caused 

by  local  differences  in  temperature. 
3**.  Ultimate.  The  sun's  heat  and  the  force  of  gravitation. 
3*  .  Statement  of  the  principle. 
3*  .  Applications  and  correlated  phenomena. 
3".  Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
3*.  Winds  and  ocean  currents :  —  kinds,  and  means  for 

utilizing  their  energy. 
3".  The  principle  of  flotation. 

Analogy  with  convection  principle. 
Practi<^  applications. 

Ilie  abstract  character  of  this  outline  when  compared  with 
the  concrete  fuUness  of  detail  covered  by  the  lessons  isstriking. 
It  would  convey  little  meaning  to  the  pupils,  if  given  them 
before  the  lessons,  but  if  used  as  a  scheme  of  organization  and 
topical  review  after  the  lessons,  every  noun  and  noun  phrase 
in  it  becomes  a  symbol  for  a  concept  or  general  notion,  under 
which  many  meanings  have  been  linked  together  in  the  class- 
room. It  serves  as  a  brief  group  of  symbols  to  be  used  for 
convenience  in  recalling  any  or  all  of  a  large  group  of  facts 
and  ideas  through  thdr  relations  to  one  another. 

Danger  of  oTer-emphasiziDg  organlzatioD. —  It  is  easy  to 
overdo  this  matter  of  logical  organization,  but  so  long  as  the 
work  is  done  mostly  by  the  pupils,  and  is  never  formally  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher,  less  harm  is  likely  to  result  from  over- 
doing it  than  from  neglecting  it. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

t.  Work  out  a  detailed  lesson  plan  for  presenting  some  subtopic  in 
the  science  in  which  you  are  best  prepared  and  most  interested. 

a.  Do  the  same  for  a  subtopic  in  the  science  in  which  you  have  the 
least  preparation  or  the  least  interest. 

3.  Enumerate  the  reasons  why  the  second  task  is  more  difficult  than 
the  first. 

4.  In  which  case  are  you  likely  to  sense  better  the  difScuIties  of  the 
pupils?    Why? 

5.  From  which  of  the  two  tasks  do  you  get  the  better  understandins 
of  the  terms  "  apperception  "  and  "  apperceptive  mass  ? " 

6.  Since  doing  the  work  called  for  in  Question  a,  have  you  modified 
your  ideas  as  to  what  reasonably  may  be  expected  of  youi  pupils?  If 
so,  describe  the  changes  in  your  ideas. 

7.  Can  you  recall  any  cases  wherein  you  were  influenced  toward 
forming  habits  of  clear,  consecutive,  and  independent  thinking?  De- 
scribe the  mental  habits  of  your  teacher  in  such  cases,  as  shown  in  his 
manner  of  presenting  the  lesson  and  guiding  the  discussion. 

8.  In  a  development  lesson,  to  what  extent  are  "leading  questions" 
justifiable?  If  so,  what  principle  should  govern  the  frequency  of  their 
use  ?    What  intellectual  danger  lurks  in  them  ? 

9.  A  teacher  of  science  has  the  habit  of  writing  the  question.  Why? 
on  the  board,  and  looking  or  pointing  to  it  during  the  recitation  ^en  a 
pupil  makes  a  statement  without  giving  a  reason  for  iL  Is  this  a  good 
device?    Why? 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EDUCAnONAL  FUNCTIONS  AND  VALUES  OP  THE  SCIENCES 

Wliat  sdentiflc  study  shoold  do  for  the  paplls.  —  Because 
of  both  the  content  and  the  method  of  scientific  study,  we  are 
justified  in  attributing  to  it  certain  important  educationeil 
functions,  and  inferring  for  it  some  very  high  educational 
values.'  Among  the  results  that  should  accrue  to  high  schtx>l 
pupils,  as  the  outcome  of  pursuing  scientific  studies,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  named  as  the  most  important : 

1.  The  formation  of  some  useful  specific  habits, — 
through  training,  routine,  rationalized  practice. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  useful  information, — through 
methodical  study,  instruction,  and  drill. 

3.  The  adoption  of  valuable  ideals,  or  "emotion- 
alized standards,"  —  inculcated  through  the  ins[nratioD 
to  be  gained  from  the  teacher,  from  the  lives  of  great 
scientists,  and  from  experiences  of  intimate  contact 
with  nature. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  facDi^  in  the  use  of  facts, 
ideas,  and  methodical  thought  processes,  for  the  solution 
of  problems,  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  worthy  purposes,  —  throu^  the  men- 
tal disdidioe  afforded  by  properly  graded  practice  in 
the  solving  of  scientific  problons. 

5.  The  developpient  of  taste,  and  power  of  appn- 
dation,  —  to  be  gained  throu^  a  clear  apptehension  of 

' Cf.  Ba^,  W.  C,  EduaOhnal  Vatua,  N.  Y.,  tpii,  Oi^iteT  VIL 
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unity,  adaptation,  economy,  order,  md  system  in  nature 
as  interpreted  by  sdence. 

6.  The  development  of  scientific  or  philosophic  in- 
sights, perspectives,  and  attitudes  of  mind  that  serve 
as  safeguards  to  the  intelligent  mterpretation  of  con- 
temporary life,  —  through  acquaintance  with  systems 
of  organized  knowledge.  ' 

RdaUon  of  functions  to  values.  —  Thus  science  teaching  has 
a  traimng  function  in  the  formation  of  right  habits;  an  in- 
drucUonal  function  in  the  storing  up  of  useful  information ; 
an  inspirational  function,  aiming  at  the  mculcation  of  worthy 
ideals;  a  disciplinary  function,  resulting  in  the  development 
of  mental  power ;  a  recreative  function,  tending  toward  the 
development  of  refined  tastes  and  powers  of  appreciation ;  and 
an  interpretive  function,  aiming  at  sdentiBc  insight  and  such 
broad  mental  perspectives  as  are  characteristic  of  a  culti- 
vated, well-balanced  mind. 

-  The  general  aim  of  education  from  the  modem  standpoint 
is  the  development  in  each  individual  of  the  highest  type  of 
personality,  combined  with  economic  and  social  efficiency. 
This  aim  takes  account  of  individual  differences  and  environ- 
mental differences.  Its  motto  is  "l*c  socially  efficient  in- 
diudual"  On  this  basis  the  hope  for  outcome  of  the  training 
function  is  the  realization  of  utilitarian,  economic,  or  voca- 
tiomi  values,  —  "  bread  and  butter  values,"  so  to  speak,  — 
which  contribute  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  support 
liimself  and  a  family. 

In  the  more  narrowly  vocational  studies  and  trade  studies, 
the  aim  is  toward  direct  utilitarian  value,  —  the  sped&c  kinds 
of  motor  skill  needed  in  particular  occupations,  such  as  car- 
pentry, electrical  construction,  plumbing,  cooking,  and  the 
like ;  but  the  habits  formed  in  science  study  are  more  indirect, 
>  more  varied,  and  therefore  of  more  general  application.  If 
the  usefulness  of  these  habits  in  life  situations  out^de  the 
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school  are  clearly  shown,  so  that  the  pupils  realize  their  value 
as  pennanent  acquisitions  that  will  help  them  in  their  every- 
day lives  in  definitely  apprehended  ways,  the  pupils  may  form 
ideals  of  carrying  these  habits  over  into  their  everyday  lives. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  without  such  conscious  ideals 
such  habits  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  carried  over  in  large 
measure.' 

The  instructional  function  tends  toward  utilitarian  value, 
and  also  toward  preparaiory  value.  Much  of  the  information 
gained  in  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
and  zodlogy  is  necessary  in  preparing  for  the  higher  studies 
needed  in  the  professions  of  applied  science,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, scientific  agriculture,  teaching,  and  medicine. 

Both  the  training  and  the  instructional  function  result 
incidentally  in  a  certain  amount  of  conventional  value.  Through 
these  functions  the  pupil  may  acquire  some  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  general  information  that  constitute  a  minimn  n\ 
of  conventional  culture  without  which  society  will  refuse  to 
accord  him  respect,  and  the  lack  of  which  would  stamp  Mm 
as  a  boor,  an  ignoramus,  and  make  it  less  easy  for  him  to  get 
on  harmoniously  with  his  fellows. 

The  remaining  functions  contribute  to  socializing  value, 
because  they  enable  the  individual  who  has  profited  by  them 
to  contribute  to  social  progress.  They  fit  him  to  be  a  "  sol- 
dier of  the  common  good,"  to  help  in  increasing  the  achievei 
ment  of  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,  through  the  improvement 
of  the  environment  of  all  and  the  personsj  worth  of  each. 

Specific  habits.  —  The  following  are  some  of  the  specifiic 
habits  which  pupils  will  tend  to  acquire  through  the  study  of 
any  of  the  sciences  under  the  direction  of  a  good  teacher. 
Since  they  are  of  kinds  that  will  be  useful  in  very  many  of 
the  situations  of  everyday  life,  and  in  all  kinds  of  occupations, 
they  are  of  great  general  utility,  and  are  important  to  every 
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individual.  While  the  time  and  attention  given  them  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  disproportionately  great,  no  teachet 
should  allow  himself  wholly  to  neglect  them. 

1.  Careful    observation    of    ^gnificant    facts    and   '' 
phenomena,  using  hands,  eyes,  and  eais  before  consult- 
ing books. 

2.  System,  order,  and  neatness  in  the  arrangement 
of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  observational  and  ex- 
perimental work. 

3.  Carefulness  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  tools  ) 
and  appliances. 

4.  Careful     measurements,    according     to     correct ) 
methods. 

5.  Accuracy  and  methodical  procedure  in  setting 
down,  arranging,  and  tabulating  data,  and  in  making 
calculations. 

6.  Legible  writing,  clear,  neat,  and  accurate  drawing, 
OHTect  spelling  and  punctuation,  correct  grammatical 
construction,  clearness  and  conciseness  in  written  and 
qx^n  English. 

7.  Good  form  and  eflFective  motor  attitudes  and  ex-' 
1  in  "  makii^  a  recitation." 


ta  the  routine  of  studying  a  science  in  school  all  the  various 
kinds  of  acts  implied  by  the  list  just  enumerated  will  be  per- 
formed, either  in  the  right  ways  or  in  wrong  ways.  Whenever 
an  act  or  a  thought  occurs  in  response  to  a  question,  direc- 
tion, su^estion,  or  act  of  the  teacher,  and  it  results  in  satis- 
faction, it  is  likely  to  be  repeated  under  the  same  stimulus  or 
a  dtnilar  one.  Every  repetition  of  such  a  motor  reaction  or 
mental  connection  tends  to  make  it  recur  automatically. 
Henu,  habits  of  some  sort  will  ineoiiably  be  formed.  Whether  ; 
they  are  to  he  right  habits  or  wrong  habits  mill  depend  on  the 
way  in  which  the  teacher  conducts  the  work. 

The  Itw  t4  habit  formation. — Association. — This   is  a 
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special  case  of  the  more  general  law  of  mental  connectioHs  or 
association,  and  is  stated  by  Tbomdike '  as  follows : 
I  "  The  likelihood  that  any  mental  state  or  act  will  occur 

in  response  to  any  situation  is  in  proportion  to  the  frequency, 
recency,  intensity,  and  resultant  satisfaction  of  its  con- 
nection with  that  situation  or  some  part  of  it,  and  vnth  the 
total  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  situation  is  felt." 

Application  of  the  law  of  association  in  teaching.  — Hence  the 
teacher  should  see  to  it,  when  any  of  the  things  above  referred 
to  is  done,  that  (t)  the  pupils  clearly  understand  what  is  the 
best  way  and  why  it  is  best ;  that  (a)  he  arouse  in  them  such 
ideals  of  good  form,  efficiency,  and  professional  pride,  and 
get  them  into  such  a  total  frame  of  mind  that  they  shall  be 
anxious  to  do  it  in  the  best  way ;  that  (3)  in  the  inevitable 
repetitions  of  the  act  they  are  not  allowed  to  lapse  into  wrong 
ways,  but  are  made  to  do  it  in  the  right  way  every  time ;  and 
that  (4)  satisfaction  shall  always  be  connected  with  the  right 
way  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  wrong  way  until  the  right 
way  becomes  automatic. 

Scientific  information.  —  The  content  of  the  sciences  is 
made  up  of  facts,  phenomena,  and  processes,  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, hypotheses  and  theories,  and  fundamental  generali- 
zations, arranged  and  classified  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
lations to  one  another,  —  particular  under  general,  and  these 
in  t\im  imder  more  general.  The  relations  in  accordance 
with  which  they  are  classified  have  to  dq  with  time,  space, 
quality,  —  eq>ecially  with  reference  to  funcdon  or  use,  —  with 
quantity,  and  with  cause,  origin,  or  development.^ 

Facts,  phenomena,  and  processes.  —  These  include  what  we 
learn  through  observation  with  our  senses  of  things  and 
their  qualities,  the  events  that  occur  or  h^pen  in  connection 

"Thorndike,  BUmenis  of  pTyckotogy,!!.  Y.,  1905,  p,  x>j. 

*Fai  examples  of  organLEStion  of  subject  matter  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mature  scholar,  see  the  articles  or)  Scieiict  and  those  on  the  various  ^wcial 
sciences  in  the  Encydoptdia  Britannica. 
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with  them,  and  the  routines,  or  regular  successions  of  occur- 
rences in  time.  The  student  of  physical  geography  and  geol- 
ogy learns  many  useful  facts  about  air,  water,  rocks,  soils, 
,  mountains,  plateaus,  plains,  forests,  rivers,  and  drainage, 
about  how  they  are  changing  and  affecting  one  another, 
what  they  were  like  in  the  past,  toward  what  future  condition 
they  are  tending,  and  how  they  control  and  are  controlled  by 
human  activities. 

Hie  student  of  chemistry  comes  to  know  and  understand 
something  of  the  constitution  of  substances ;  about  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  iron,  copper,  and  other  elements 
and  their  properties ;  about  the  composition  and  properties 
of  the  compounds  and  mixtiu'es  into  which  they  enter ;  about 
the  processes  of  combination,  decomposition,  metathesis, 
electrolysis,  and  their  relations  to  acids,  bases  and  salts ;  about 
bleaching  and  disinfecting  agents ;  and  about  soaps,  paints, 
inks,  oib,  fats,  and  foods. 

The  student  of  biology  learns  many  facts  about  animals 
and  plants,  wild  and  domesticated;  their  structure  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  vital  fimctions  of  growth,  nutrition,  res- 
piration, and  reproduction;  their  development  and  life  his- 
tory; how  they  get  their  food,  their  means  of  defense  and 
protection;  how  they  cooperate  in  groups;  how  they  are 
beneficial  or  harmful  to  man ;  how  he  can  best  deal  with  in- 
sect pests  and  bird  friends ;  and  how  he  can  care  for  his  do- 
mestic animals  and  plants,  and  improve  them  by  selective 


In  the  study  of  physics  knowledge  is  gained  of  the  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  pressure  under  which  bodies  exist 
in  the  solid,  liqiud,  ot  gaseous  states;  of  what  they  do  when 
energy  is  imparted  to  them  or  taken  from  them ;  of  how  to 
measure  matter,  force,  and  energy  in  its  different  manifesta- 
tions as  mechanical  motion,  heat,  electrical  currents,  and 
vibrations;  of  the  phenomena  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity 
and  magnetian,  sound  and  light ;  of  the  processes  of  evap- 
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oration,  condensation,  precipitation,  fractional  distilktioa, 
conduction,  convection,  radiation;  and  the  applications  of 
all  these  and  many  other  facts  and  processes  in  doing  the 
world's  work. 

Ideas  and  meanings.  Laws  and  prmciples.  —  In  con- 
nection with  the  perception  of  facts,  the  student  through  his 
intellectual  processes  gets  ideas  as  to  possible  meanings  of 
these  facts.  He  makes  inferences  and  tests  them.  He  finds 
that  certain  events  always  follow  certain  others,  or  that  they 
occur  together  invariably  under  certain  conditions. 

Urns  he  becomes  acquainted  with  certain  laws  and  prin- 
dples,  or  brief  statements  as  to  how  and  imder  what  cir- 
cumstances certain  phenomena  occur.  For  example,  he  finds 
that  the  leaves  of  plants  are  always  arranged  on  their  stems  in 
one  or  more  spirals.  This  is  the  law  of  arrangement  of  leaves, 
and  he  learns  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  more  general  principle 
in  accordance  with  which  all  plants  develop,  so  as  to  dispose 
their  leaves  and  branches  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter 
shall  all  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sunlit.  He 
finds  also  that  this  is  only  a  special  case  of  the  broader  and 
more  fundamental  principle  of  adaptation,  —  that  is,  all 
living  forms  tend  to  develop  in  such  a  way  that  their  struc- 
tures are  adapted  to  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  them, 
and  that  the  whole  organism  becomes  adjusted  to  its  mvi- 
ronment. 

Hypotheses  and  theories.  — The  manner  in  wbidi  hypothe- 
ses are  used  in  scientific  work  —  how,  when  they  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  they  are  received  as  theories,  and  how,  if 
they  suffice  to  explain  all  the  facts,  they  are  ultimately  ac- 
cepted as  general  laws  or  principles  —  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation.' 
A  single  further  instance  will  suffice  here.  Darwin  started  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species,  and  after  examining 
a  prodigious  number  of  facts,  adopted  the  hypothesis  that 
'  Ante,  p.  7  ff. 
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spedes  originate  through  variation,  adaptation,  and  natural 
and  sexual  selection  in  the  "  struggle  lot  existence."  The 
array  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  was  found  to  be 
so  great,  and  the  e^lanations  of  the  negative  instances  > 
were  so  satisfactory  and  convincing,  that  when  they  were 
marshaled  and  brought  forward  by  Darwin  and  Walkce,  in 
1859  in  their  published  researches,  the  development  hypothesis 
was  almost  immediately  received  as  a  theory  by  the  scientific 
world.  At  the  present  time  the  principle  oj  evolution  by  V 
varia^on  and  setection  is  an  accepted  fact,  although  the  theory 
as  stated  by  Darwin  and  Wallace  has  received  some  im- 
portant extensions  in  connection  with  the  mutation  theory  of 
DeVries,  and  the  inheritance  theory  of  Mendel,  and  although 
many  phases  of  the  process  are  still  in  doubt. 

An  important  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  science  is  made 
up  of  such  theories  and  generalizations,  of  thdr  history,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  assist  in  the  simplification  of  the 
subject  matters  by  explaining  the  facts  that  come  under  them. 
Hi^  have  a  high  socializing  and  cultural  value  through  their 
intopretive  function. 

FundamenUd  concepts.  —  Further  simplifications  are  made 
of  the  subject  matter  of  science  by  bringing  its  various  de- 
partments under  more  and  more  comprehensive  principles 
and  fundamental  concepts.  All  the  substances  and  processes 
met  with  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  physical 
geology  are  reduced  in  thought  to  matter  and  energy,  and 
these  in  turn  to  molecules,  atoms,  electrons,  and  ether  in  various 
states  of  motion.  All  living  matter  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  or  elaborated  from  simple  cell's,  of  which  the  amceba  is  the 
type;  and  these  are  composed  of  protoplasm,  which  in  its 
turn  is  a  physical  and  chemical  association  of  molecules  and 
atoms,  differentiated  from  dead  matter  by  possessing  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  science  thus  far  has  not  successfully  ex- 
plained. Thus  with  the  aid  of  these  comprehensive  concep- 
*Seep.8,MJ«. 
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tions,  all  the  facts  of  all  the  sciences  tend  ultimately  to  be 
brou^t  into  doser  and  more  easily  intelligible  relations  and 
classifications. 

To  one  who  has  gone  far  kiou^  in  the  sciences  to  grasp 
even  partially  these  large  ideas,  the  petty  and  trivial  diss^- 
tions  of  life  present  few  attractions ;  and  on  him  small  an- 
noyances, prejudices,  and  hatreds  can  take  little  hold. 

The  choice  of  subject  matter.  —  There  are  three  conditions 
under  which  any  part  of  the  content  or  subject  matter  of  a 
school  study  may  be  useful. 

1.  It  must  be  capable  of  being  made  simple  enough  to 
be  clearly  comprehended  by  the  pupil ;    ■ 

2.  It  must  be  knowledge  that  will  help  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  worthy  purpose ; 

3.  It  must  have  been  frequently  associated  with  the 
situations  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  needed,  or  some  part 
of  them,  or  something  like  them,  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
called when  the  need  for  it  occurs. 

Were  these  three  conditions  always  applied  as  criteria  in 
the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  tauf^t,  much  uninter- 
esting and  worthless  lumber  that  is  handed  down  from  text- 
books of  an  earlier  day  would  be  discarded  from  our  lessons. 
Actual  utility  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  the  sole  test  for  the 
choice  of  subject  matter,  mice  there  are  such  vast  stores  to 
choose  from  that  no  one  can  possibly  learn  it  all,  even  should 
he  so  desire.  To  defend  subject  matter  that  cannot  stand 
these  tests  by  claiming  that  it  is  a  means  of  mental  disd[dine 
—  of  guning  power  —  is  to  ignore  the  findings  of  modem 
psychology.  So  tar  as  mental  power  is  dependent  on  infor- 
mation, it  consists  precisely  in  having  at  command,  for  im- 
mediate recall  and  use,  inf  oiroation  that  will  help  to  solve  the 
various  problems  of  everyday  life,  intellectual  and  sodal  as 
well  as  physical,  and  espedally  such  problems  as  have  elements 
of  more  than  ordinary  novdty  and  difficulty  in  them.    To 
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claim  that  mental  power  results  from  the  mere  acquiring  of 
infonnation  that  camiot  be  so  used  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
teims.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  the  learning  of  con- 
tentless  material  were  granted  disciplinary  value,  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  useful  material  out  of  which  just  as  good 
discipline  can  be  got,  provided  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
imparted  are  right. 

Criteria  for  the  choice  of  subject  matier.  —  In  making  choice 
of  content,  therefore,  we  should  select  that  which  is  compre- 
hensible, and  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  useful  ele- 
ments in  common  with  the  present  everyday-life  situations, 
interests,  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  everyday- 
life  situations  in  which  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
take  part  when  they  become  adults.  Since  the  law  of  efficient 
recall  is  identical  with  the  law  of  habit  formation,  we  should 
connect  this  content  with  as  many  as  possible  of  these  situ- 
ations, and  do  it  as  frequently,  as  vividly,  and  as  interestingly 
as  pos^le.'  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  make  sure  that  the 
knowledge  gained  shall  be  of  useful  sort,  and  that  it  shall  be 
usable. 

The  nustety  al  content.  —  As  has  been  shown'  before, 
much  of  the  content  of  the  sdences  is  familiar  to  the  active 
and  entetpri^g  boy  and  girl,  but  their  concepts,  gained 
empirically  through  untrained  experience,  are  vague.  The 
meanings  grouped  in  them  are  disconnected  and  unsystem- 
atized. Such  vague,  indefinite  products  of  eq>erience  are 
called  psychological  concepts. 

The  teacher's  problem  is  to  start  with  what  the  pupil  knows 
about  a  fact  or  law  —  with  his  psychological  concept  —  and 
help  him  to  work  out  his  ideas,  to  make  them  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, to  apprehend  theti  relations,  and  to  classify  and  arrange 
them  accordingly.  He  must  be  supplied  with  new  meanings 
from  various  sources,  and  in  various  ways,  so  that  the  contents 

*  Sm  [9.  67  and  85,  Mitt. 

*  AnU,  p.  39. 
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of  his  concepts  may  be  enlarged.  He  must  be  taught  to  de- 
fine his  concepts,  and  connect  them  in  memory  with  the 
names,  symbob,  formulx,  definitions,  or  statements  that 
are  to  stand  for  them.  By  such  a  process  his  vague  psycho- 
logical concept  of  tree,  or  mountain,  or  plain,  or  the  law  of 
the  lever,  or  of  the  process  of  stream  erosion  becomes  an 
explicit,  organized,  logical  concept,  and  is  connected  in  memory 
with  a  word  or  definition  which  serves  to  recall  any  or  all 
of  the  many  clear  and  useful  meanings  that  are  now  grouped 
in  systematic  order  under  it.^ 

The  learning  of  facts  and  laws,  the  building  up  of  concepts, 
the  mastery  d  principles  are  best  carried  on  in  connection 
with  problems  to  the  solution  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
necessary  or  agnificant  The  memory  connections  and  as- 
sociations thus  made  will  be  stronger  just  because  of  this 
necessity  or  significance ;  for  if  there  is  a  strong  desire  or  in- 
centive toward  reaching  the  solution,  the  information  will 
be  sought  earnestly,  it  will  be  connected  vividly  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  problem,  and  the  connection  wiU  result 
in  satisfaction  if  the  knowledge  proves  to  be  helpful.  Fur- 
thermore, frequency  is  secured  by  the  repeated  use  of  the 
fact  or  principle  in  different  problems. 

If  an  important  principle  is  not  successfully  memorized  in 
this  way  as  an  incident  in  problem  solving,  its  utility  may  at 
least  be  made  so  f^parent  that  the  students  will  cheerfully 
submit  to  whatever  formal  drill  may  be  necessary  in  order 
deliberately  to  memorize  it  for  further  use. 

It  thus  appears  that  separate  lessons  will  not  often  be 
necessary  for  the  mastering  of  content  and  the  mastering  of 
method,  but  that  the  former  is  best  acquired  through  the 
problem  lesson,  wherein  lies  the  only  road  to  a  real  hold  on 
the  latter. 

Observations,  reference  reading,  and  collecting.  —  Be^e 
the  first-hand  observation  through  which  scientific  infor- 
>  See  Miller,  The  PsycMoty  ef  Thinktni,  Chapters  XV  ud  XVI. 
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madoD  is  gained  in  the  home,  field,  and  wood,  on  the  stream 
or  fann,  in  the  lactory,  at  the  demonstration  table,  or  in  the 
laboratory,  and  beside  the  study  of  the  textbook,  the  pupils 
may  gain  information  from  assigned  readings  in  reference 
books,  magazines,  monographs,  and  reports.  When  such 
assignments  are  given  out,  the  student  should  always  be  ex- 
pected to  make  some  definite  and  immediate  use  of  the  in- 
formation gained,  such  as  preparing  for  a  debate,  or  a  report 
to  the  class,  or  an  abstract  for  the  teacher's  reference  file. 
//  is  net  only  useless,  hut  is  injurious  to  the  mental  habits  of 
the  pupils  to  assign  them  readings  without  some  definite  purpose. 
When  such  work  is  assigned,  the  teacher  should  see  that  it  is  done, 
and  also  that  it  is  ravarded  by  proper  extra  credit  or  in  some 
other  way  saiisjactory  to  the  pupils. 

Two  important  factors  in  gaining  information  are  class 
excursions,  and  individual  and  school  collections  of  specimens, 
photographs,  pictures,  clippings,  or  homemade  apparatus. 
The  exploring,  collecting,  oumersMp,  and  the  constructive  and 
coffperaHve  instincts  are  strong  at  the  high  school  age,  and  they 
should  be  taken  advantage  oj,  and  directed  into  scientific 
channels.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  something  in 
this  line  are  usually  imaginary.  Enthusiastic  and  ingenious 
teachers  always  find  a  way,  while  lazy  and  incompetent  ones 
often  spend  more  energy  in  inventing  excuses  than  woidd  be 
necessary  in  starting  some  of  the  work. 

Inanition  and  scientiflc  ideals.  —  Ideals  constitute  the 
motive  power  for  human  endeavor.  This  is  true  for  the 
adolescent  no  less  than  for  the  adult.  Adolescence  is  the  very 
time  when  the  tendency  toward  idealizing  is  strongest.  What 
the  youths  or  maidens  choose  to  do,  how  they  regulate  their 
conduct,  dq>ends,  as  far  as  their  personal  initiative  is  con- 
cerned, on  what  they  think  worth  while.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  the  values  of  scientific  ideals,  and 
making  every  effort  to  realize  them  in  the  teaching  process, 
can  hardly  be  overstated.    These  ideals  may  be  gained  in- 
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ddentally  and  tinconsdously  through  practice  in  squaring 
conduct  with  them,  through  formation  of  the  habits  that 
they  represent,  and  through  learning  by  repeated  experiences 
that  the  highest  kind  of  satisfaction  results  in  the  long  run 
from  holding  tenaciously  to  them. 

Scientific  study,  if  carried  on  in  the  true  scientific  ^irit,i 
compels  sincerity,  out-and-out  intellectual  integrity,  un-' 
compromising  honesty,  at  every  step.  "  What  are  the  actual 
facts  ?  "  "  What  is  the  truth  about  them  ?  "  These  are  the 
sole  ultimate  questions  of  scientific  study.  To  know  the 
truth  and  put  it  into  usable  form  is  the  only  aim.  Since 
honesty  is  of  the  very  essence  of  scientific  study,  the  student 
of  science  tmder  good  scientific  instruction  is  trained  day  by 
day  to  habits  of  honesty,  to  the  habit  of  seeking  the  truth, 
and  he  may  therefore  come  to  realize  the  general  value  in 
individual  and  social  life  of  sincerity,  honesty,  and  love  for 
knowledge  of  reahty  for  its  own  sake.  He  may  subconsciously 
analyze  out  and  generalize  these  ideals  from  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  these  virtues  in  classroom  and  laboratory.  Now  al- 
though it  is  fair  to  count  on  much  in  the  way  of  their  sub- 
conscious acquisition,  yet  great  opportunities  for  immediate 
motivation  and  the  determination  of  future  character  will  be 
.  lost  unless  the  teapher  constantly  holds  up  the  worthy  ideals 
before  the  pupils,  and  occasionally  points  out  their  utility, 
both  for  accomplishing  the  scientific  work  immediately  in 
hand  and  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  a  successful  life.  In 
doing  this  the  situations  chosen  as  examples  of  such  utility  should 
always  be  specific  and  concrete,  not  general  or  abstract. 

Referring  again  to  the  law  of  mental  connections,  the 
teacher  should  understand  that  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
that  the  ideal  of  honesty  in  the  schoolroom  diall  be  recalled 
and  used  in  the  various  situations  outside  is  to  have  the  pupils 
associate  it  with  a  great  variety  of  these  situations  with 
"  frequency,  vividness,  and  resultant  satisfaction,"  and  then 
to  generalize  it. 
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Prudish  sermonizing  is  harmful.  It  defeats  its  own  end, 
but  if  the  teacher  loves  the  ideal  and  lives  it  himself,  he  will  find 
multitudes  of  tactful  ways,  in  addition  to  the  powerful  way  of 
example,  for  quietly  influencing  his  pupils  to  adopt  it  deliberately 
as  a  rule  of  life. 

Other  important  ideals  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  the  study  of  science  by  the  scientific  method  are,  (i) 
achievement,  (3)  industry,  (3)  "  stick-to-itiveness,"  concen- . 
tratioD  of  attention  on  the  tiling  in  hand,  (4)  efficiency,  or 
accuracy  combined  with  speed,  (5)  resoiurcefulness,  (6)  open- 
mindedness,  (7)  a  logical,  well-balanced  mind,  (8)  hatred  of 
narrowness  and  prejudice,  (9)  social  service,  and  (10)  the 
abiUty  to  present  ideas  clearly  and  convincingly. 

Inspiration  from  literature.  —  There  is  much  of  nature 
inspiration  in  the  works  of  the  poets  and  essayists,  such  as 
Bums,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  SheUey,  Thoreau,  Emerson, 
Ruskin,  John  Burroughs,  and  John  Muir.  If  the  teacher  can 
occasionally  quote  from  these,  or  if  he  will  now  and  then 
assign  passages  to  students  to  be  quoted  from  memory,  or 
read  to  the  dass,  and  if  he  interests  the  class  in  contributing 
to  a  card  file  of  such  quotations,  he  can  do  much  toward 
realizing  the  inspiration  and  appreciation  values  of  science.' 
If  he  is  himself  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  such  sdentific  classics 
as  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Spedes,"  De  Candolle's  "  Origin  of 
Cultivated  Plants,"  Kingsley's  "  Town  Geology,"  and 
"  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,"  Huxley's  lectures  and 
essays,  Shaler's  "  Aspects  of  the  Earth,"  Faraday's  "  Chemicai 
History  of  a  Candle,"  J-  P.  Cooke's  "  The  New  Chemistry," 
TyndaJl's  lectures  on  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electridty  and 
his  "  Forms  of  Water,"  Boys's  "  Soap  Bubbles,"  and  many 
others  of  the  same  sort  which  might  be  named,  he  is  sure  to 
catch  the  spirit  and  method  of  these  great  sdentific  teachers. 
His  enthusiasm  will  spread  among  his  pupils,  and  they  will 

■  See  chmptei  iKadingB  of  LinvQIe  and  Kelly,  A  Tat-iook  wt  Gnxral  Zontocf, 
BoftOD,  1906. 
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want  to  read  something  of  these  fascinating  books  for  them- 
selves. 

Inspiration  and  the  teacher.  —  Among  the  sources  of  inspi- 
ration for  catching  this  spirit  and  absorbing  these  ideals,  the 
teacher  is  ever  present  and  foremost.  If  he  exemplifies  in 
his  own  character  and  ambitions  the  qualities  to  be  idealized; 
if  he  manifests  a  genuine,  sympathetic,  personal  interest  in 
his  students,  their  work  and  their  play,  their  trials  and  thdr 
successes,  their  hopes,  and  their  present  and  future  aims  and 
ambitions ;  if  he  loves  his  subject  but  recognizes  that  he  is 
primarily  teaching  boys  and  girls  and  developing  character ;  if 
he  realizes  that  his  every  action  produces  a  reaction  on  thdr 
part,  either  beneficial  or  the  reverse,  then  the  pupils  will 
respond  to  his  appeals,  and  strive  to  realize  the  possibilities 
which  they  will  feel  that  he  divines  in  them. 

Inspirational  lectures.  History  and  biography.  —  Some 
textbooks  are  inspiring  and  stimulating,  and  others  are  not. 
Inspiring  textbooks  should  be  chosen  if  possible,  but  there 
are  other  sources  of  inspiration  which  the  teacher  can  com- 
mand. He  can  give  an  occasional  enthusiastic,  inspirational 
lecture,  illustrated  with  lantem-sUdes,  pictures,  and  experi- 
ments, on  the  life,  researches,  and  influence  of  a  great  scientist 
or  teacher,  such  as  Galileo,  Newton,  Harvey,  Cuvier,  Thomas 
Young,  Franklin,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Lyell,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
or  Agassiz,  and  can  mention  their  self-denying  labors  and 
brilliant  discoveries  with  appreciation  whenever  any  of  these 
are  closely  related  to  the  lesson. 

Occasional  studies  in  the  histories  of  the  various  sciences, 
illustrated  by  pictures,  lantem-slides,  and  experiments,  may 
be  made  sources  of  great  power  for  motivation  and  inspiration, 
if  used  with  discretion ;  and  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the 
great  scientists  clipped  from  magazines,  photographed  from 
books,  or  purchased  from  scientific  publishers  and  apparatus 
dealers,  will  help  in  getting  into  something  like  personal  con- 
tact with  the  heroes  of  science  in  whose  books  or  in  whose 
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lives  the  pupils  have  become  interested.  Some  of  these  por- 
traits of  great  scientists,  and  the  scenes  of  their  youth  and 
labors,  as  well  as  other  pictures  of  scientific  interest  and 
artistic  value,  should  be  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  artistic  side  of  science.  —  Thus  this  invitational  work, 
besides  inculcating  worthy  ideals  which  may  be  carried  over 
by  the  pupils  into  their  own  studies  and  their  everyday  lives,) 
may  result  also  in  developing  a  permanent  taste  for  scientific 
knowledge,  and  permanent  power  of  appreciation  for  the  new 
discoveries  and  inventions  that  are  constantly  coming  to  light 
and  modifying  human  thought  and  endeavor. 

The  artistic,  the  estheric,  the  craftmanship  side  of  science  ' 
work  should  not  go  entirely  without  attention  in  the  classroom. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  beautiful  experiment,  such  as 
those  that  a  skilled  and  artistic  demonstrator  with  the  lantern 
can  make  with  prisms,  with  the  color  mixer,  with  the  polari- 
sc<^,  or  with  the  optical  disk,  and  with  microscopic  projec- 
tions of  growing  crystals,  of  surface  tension  phenomena,  of 
SfHrogyra,  living  hydrie,  daphnife,  and  vorticell^e.  These  are 
fascinating,  and  if  used  as  rare  treats  —  the  ice  cream  and 
strawberries  of  the  course  —  will  invariably  provoke  en- 
thusiasm and  fire  ambition.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  poetic 
scientific  prose,  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  chapter  of  Tyn- 
dall's  famous  "  Six  Lectures  on  Light "  or  Russell's  books  on 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  glaciers  of  North  America,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  inspiring.  There  are  some  mathematical  dem- 
onstrations in  physics  that  are  artistically  clear  and  concise, 
and  can  be  appreciated  by  at  least  a  few ;  while  if  not  given 
out  as  tasks  but  enthusiastically  presented  as  examples  of 
fine  work,  they  will  do  the  others  no  harm.  The  account 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  research  in  the  electrolyas  of 
water  is  an  example  of  masterly  and  artistic  technique  in 
scientific  ,work  which  should  appeal  to  esthetic  appie- 
ciaticai,  and  cannot  fall  to  widen  the  intellectual  hcuizon 
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and  educate  the  sdentific  tastes  of  the  young  student  of 
chemistry.' 

Inspiration  and  the  gifted  pupil.  —  Thus  if  there  happens  to 
be  in  the  class  a  boy  or  girl  with  the  native  endowment  for 
becoming  a  productive  scientific  worker  or  teacher,  the  in- 
spiration emanating  from  the  resourceful  science  instructor 
who  is  capable  of  using  such  means  of  motivation  may  result 
in  helping  such  gifted  youths  to  "  find  themselves  "  and  to 
plan  for  the  attainment  of  the  kind  of  higher  training  that  they 
must  undergo  in  order  to  realize  their  best  [possibilities. 
One  cf  the  most  important  functions  of  education  is  thtts  to  seek  out 
the  exceptionaUy  gifted,  and  direct  their  energies  into  the  channels 
where  they  will  be  most  effective  for  social  progress. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  From  &  commonly  used  textbook  in  sdence  or  from  one  of  the 
common  syllabi  of  college  requirements  select  the  topics  and  laboratory 
work  on  some  divi^n  of  the  subject.  After  each  topic  or  exercise  list 
the  various  educational  values  that  may  possibly  be  realized  by  good 
methods  of  teaching  it. 

a.  For  each  kind  of  educational  value  assigned  in  the  list  (Question  i) 
outline  briefly  the  procedure  you  would  adopt  in  connection  with  teach- 
ing the  topic  or  ezerdse  in  order  to  realize  this  value. 

3.  Choose  any  chapter  of  a  sdence  textbook  -,  apply  the  criteria  for 
the  choice  of  subject  matter  suggested  in  this  chapter,  and  state  what 
parts  of  the  subject  matter  should  be  discarded.  Justify  your  deci^on 
in  each  case. 

4.  How  would  you  arrange  matters  in  order  to  teach  the  to|ncs  re- 
tauied  (Question  3)  by  throwing  them  into  problematic  form  ? 

5.  For  some  list  of  lesson  topics  make  a  corresponding  lis      *        _ 
readings  for  library  work,  and  show  specifically  how  you  would  make 
the  assignments  d^nite  as  suggested  in  this  duster. 

6.  Outline  specifically  a  plan  for  encouraging  individual  and  school 
collections  in  connection  with  your  favorite  science. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  books  on  sdence  from  which  you  can  distinctiy 
remember  that  you  gained  inspiration  and  ideals. 

■  In  SeitnHfie  CuUwt  and  OHer  Essays,  by  Jotiah  P.  Cooke.  AffOtUia, 
N.  Y.,  1885. 
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S.  Why  b  it  of  such  immense  importance  to  our  national  life  that 
gifted  chiMicn  should  be  sought  out  and  developed  up  to  thdr  mnTiminn 
otpodty? 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  DISCIPUNASY  AITO  CULTUKAL  VALITES  OF  SCIENCE 

Mental  discipline. —  According  to  modem  psychology, 
mental  discipline  means  a  kind  of  training  that  gives  one 
mental  powers,  latitudes,  knowledge  of  facts  and  general 
principles,  and  especially  command  of  methods  of  procedure, 
so  that  he  is  mentally  resourceful  and  is  able  to  s^ply  his 
mind  efficiently  and  successfully  to  the  pursuit  of  many  kinds 
of  study,  or  the  solution  of  many  kinds  of  problems,  or  the 
prosecution  of  many  kinds  of  work  that  involve  thinking. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  both  by  many  experiments  and 
by  studies  of  conmion  experience  that  practice  and  training 
in  any  one  subject  or  kind  of  activity  do  not  ordinarily 
increase  the  ability  of  an  individual  in  another  subject  or 
kind  of  activity  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  training. 

In  other  words,  mental  connections,  associations,  habits, 
interests,  abilities,  are  specific,  although  some  are  capable  of 
functioning  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  and  are  lierefore 
of  very  general  value.  Training  clings  to  the  content  through 
which  it  has  been  gained.  Practice  in  translating  Latin 
improves  the  ability  to  translate  Latin,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
portionally increase  ability  to  compute  partial  payments,  or 
j*udge  the  value  of  real  estate,  or  analyze  ores,  or  raise  good 
and  abundant  crops. 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  character  of  habits  and  intel- 
lectual functions,  the  possibility  of  the  transfer  or  spread  of 
training  into  fields  other  than  those  in  whic^  it  is  acquired 
is  admitted  by  most  modem  psychologists ;  but  it  is  certain 
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that  the  extent  to  which  such  transfer  may  spread  depends 
very  largely  on  the  kind  of  content  with  whidi  the  training 
deals  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught.  Our  present  task 
is  to  find  a  principle  th&t  will  help  the  teacher  of  science  to 
convert  this  possibility  into  fact. 

The  so-called  generalized  habits,  such  as  concentration  of 
attention,  methodical  procedure,  accuracy,  open-mindedness, 
etc.,  are  specific  habits  that  can  be  used  in  a  large  niunber  of 
different  situations  having  elements  of  likeness  to  the  situa- 
tions involved  in  the  training  in  which  these  habits  have  been 
(joined,  and  requiring  responses  of  a  more  or  less  similar  kind. 

Knowledge  of  many  facts  of  physics,  chemistry,  geography, 
botany,  etc.,  enables  one  to  get  on  better  in  a  great  variety  of 
activities  iu  which  knowledge  that  is  identical  with  it,  or  like 
it  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  ideas  in  the 
solution  of  difficulties  and  the  performance  of  tasks.  It  has 
been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  method  by  which  the  scien- 
tific worker  controls  his  thinking  and  carries  on  his  researches 
is  only  a  refinement  and  perfection,  through  scientific  train- 
ing, of  the  methods  of  thinking  that  are  used  by  everybody 
who  thinks  effectively.  * 

Thus  it  is  evident  t)iat  scientific  training  has  elements  of 
method  that  are  common,  to  all  problematic  situations  in 
every  field  of  activity.  Also  the  subject  matter  of  science 
contains  many  facts,  laws,  principles,  and  general  concepts 
that  have  elements  of  content  in  common  with  a  l^rge  variety 
of  situations  in  many  different  fields.  Wb0e  the  question 
as  to  how  spread  of  training  or  mental  discipline  of  general 
application  can  be  obtained,  and  the  extent  of  the  spreading 
under  varied  circumstances,  is  far  from  settled,  there  is  much 
of  experimental  proof,  much  of  accumulated  pedagogical 
experience  that  points  toward  some  definite  principles  con- 
cerning this'  question ;  &nd  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
of  psychological  opinion  based  on  such  evidence  as  to  what 
these  principles  are. 
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Conditions  limiting  the  transfer  of  training.  —  The  principles 
to  which  we  have  rderred  may  be  stated  thus : 

(i)  Training  in  one  kind  of  activity  may  improve 
ability  in  other  kinds  of  activity  when  the  former  has 
elements  of  content  or  elements  of  method  in  common 
with  the  latter. 

(2)  Therefore  the  highest  disciplinary  value  for  general, 
'nontechnical  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  studies  and 
activities  thai  have  the  maximum  of  elements  of  content  and 
elements  of  method  thai  are  common  to  the  greatest  number 
of  essential  or  important  life  acHviiies,  both  individual  and 
social. 

Applying  the  principles  of  transfer.  —  Hence  in  order  to 
get  such  general  discipline  out  of  any  particular  study,  the 
content  selected  for  teaching  must  be  that  which  has  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  sudi  common  elements,  and  these  must  be 
mentally  associated  with  as  many  as  may  be  of  such  activities, 
and  as  frequently,  vividly,  and  interestingly  as  possible. 

Also  whenever  the  methods  used  in  the  study  are  applied 
in  whole  or  in  part,  with  or  without  modification,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  in][K)rtant  problems  or  the  performance  of  work  impor- 
tant to  the  present  or  future  life  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
teacher  should  make  the  pupils  think  how  such  methods  apply, 
and  what  modifications,  if  any,  must  be  made  of  them  in  order 
that  they  may  be  most  efficiently  used. 

In  connection  with  forming  habits  of  associating  school 
knowledge  with  life  problems,  the  advantage  of  habitually 
acquiring  such  knowledge  and  of  using  it  for  accomplishing 
worthy  things  must  be  shown,  so  that  an  ideal  of  so  acquiring 
and  using  concepts  and  principles  may  be  built  up  and  emo- 
tionalized. 

How  concepts  of  method  are  built  up.  —  The  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  teaching  with  respect  to  mental  discipline  is  the 
formation  of  concepts  of  method.    These  are  built  up  just  as 
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other  concepts  are.'  A  girl  is  set  the  problem  of  finding  out 
whether  an  acid  and  an  alkali  combine  in  definite  proportions 
and  if  so  what  kind  of  compound  results.  She  has  at  first  a 
very  vague  idea  of  the  best  methods  to  be  used  in  going  about 
it.  But  she  weighs  or  measures  out  definite  amounts  of  the 
acid  and  the  base,  and  dissolves  them  in  definite  quantities 
of  water.  She  adds  one  solution,  cubic  centimeter  after  cubic 
centimeter,  and  then  drop  after  drop,  to  a  definite  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  other.  She  learns  that  when  there 
is  a  drop  too  little  of  one  constituent  the  litmus  or  other  indi- 
cator will  have  one  color,  and  when  there  is  a  drop  too  much, 
another  color.  She  learns  that  the  same  proportions  hold, 
no  matter  what  are  the  actual  quantities  used.  She  evapo- 
rates the  neutral  solution,  crystallizes  out  the  salt  and  identifies 
it  with  table  salt,  or  potassium  chloride,  or  saltpeter.  She 
weighs  it  and  finds  that  it  contains  just  the  definite  amounts 
of  the  add  and  basic  constituents  tiiat  the  original  portions 
taken  from  the  two  solutions  did. 

After  she  has  carried  on  all  these  operations  methodically^ 
accurately,  and  speedily  with  intelligent  apprehension  of 
what  she  has  been  doing ;  after  she  has  methodically  written 
up  her  methods,  observations,  and  conclusions  in  her  note- 
book ;  and  after  she  has  discussed  them  in  the  classroom  and 
laboratory,  and  associated  them  with  related  phenomena  of 
the  laboratory  and  of  the  larger  world  outside,  she  has  im- 
mensely increased  the  content  of  her  concepts  of  the  things 
she  has  dealt  with.  She  has  explicit  knowledge  of  old  and 
new  facts,  and  of  one  case  of  a  new  law.  Her  ideas  of  the 
relations  of  these  facts  to  one  another  have  also  become  more 
clear  and  explicit.  The  words  "acid,"  "base,"  "salt," 
"alkali,"  "radical,"  "  element "  and  the  like  now  stand  for 
larger,  more  explicit,  and  better  organized  groups  of  mean- 
n^. 

■  Cf.  Heck,  Uatba  Discifiin*  and  EdueaUwal  Valuet,  Joho  Un^  N.  Y., 
1911,  Ctu^ten  VI  and  Vn. 
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But  besides  attaching  more  meanings  to  her  concepts  of 
acid,  base,  and  the  like,  the  girl  has  enlarged  and  clarified  her 
ideas  of  method,  order,  accm-acy,  and  system  in  carrying  out 
the  ^cperiment,  reasoning  on  the  facts,  and  testing  conclusions. 
In  othd  words,  she  has  done  and  thought  many  things  that 
have  added  more  meanings  to  her  concept  of  method,  and 
perhaps  under  the  guidance  of  a  resourceful  teacher,  has  made 
association  connections  between  the  methods  used  in  the  ex- 
periment and  other  problems  in  cookery,  pharmacy,  and  the 
manufacture  of  pther  chemicals  in  which  the  same  or  similar 
methods  are  used  in  whole  or  in  part.  Thus  if  she  has  learned 
in  such  a  practical  way  the  meaning  of  "  Stop  I  Look  1  Listen !  " 
"  Think  before  you  act  I "  "  Chemicals  are  dangerous  when 
unintelligently  used ! "  and  if  her  concepts  of  nitroglycerine 
and  meromc  chloride  have  sufficient  useful  content,  then  when 
she  has  become  a  wife  and  mother  she  will  not  clean  a  glycer- 
ine bottle  vnth  nitric  acid,  nor  have  about  the  house  an 
unlabeled  package  of  mercuric  chloride  tablets  for  baby  to 
swallow.  If  she  wants  to  make  biscuits  she  will  remember 
the  law  of  definite  proportions,  and  will  use  suitable  methods, 
and  find  out  once  for  all  the  exact  proportions  of  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar  to  use.  She  will  leam  the  r^t  oven 
temperature,  and  how  to  regulate  it  so  that  the  biscuits 
will  be  light  and  wholesome,  not  tasting  of  either  soda  or 
add.  And  when  her  husband  eats  the  biscmts  and  honey 
that  she  sets  before  htm  he  will  be  glad  that  she  studied 
pure  chemistry,  and  learned  to  apply  it  in  household 
economics. 

Ideals  as  related  to  transfer  of  training.  —  If  transferable 
discipline  is  to  be  given,  not  only  must  concepts  of  method  be 
built  up  by  explaining  the  best  methods  of  scientific  procedure 
in  experimenting  and  thinking,  but  these  methods  must  be 
organized  and  affiled  to  many  problems  outside  the  class- 
room, and  their  advantages  must  be  pointed  out  frequently 
and  vividly.    Thus  conscious  ideals  of  recalling  methods,  of 
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selecting 'those  that  are  appropriate  to  whatever  problem  or 
task  may  be  in  hand,  and  of  making  such  modifications  of 
the  known  methods  as  are  expedient  in  the  case,  will  be  built 
up  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  function  in  the  formation  of 
habits  of  methodical  procedure  and  systematic  logical  think- 
ing on  every  task  and  problem. 

Scientific  habits  of  mind.  —  Among  the  higher  habits 
which  good  science  teaching  ought  to  build  is  first,  that  of 
recogniziiig  a.  problematic  situation  when  it  occurs,  of  analyz- 
ing out  its  specific  factors,  and  bringing  them  under  the  appro- 
priate categories.  Is  this  a  question  of  time  and  space  rela- 
tions, or  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  origin  and  development, 
or  of  quality,  or  of  quantity?  To  use  an  extreme  case,  for 
example,  one  should  be  able  to  judge  that  the  particular  phase 
in  which  the  moon  happens  to  be  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  but  that  their  growth  depends  on  the 
composition  and  texture  of  the  soU,  the  kind  of  fertilizer  used, 
the  amount  of  available  moisture,  and  the  kind  of  care  and 
cultivation  they  receive. 

Important  scientific  habits  have  to  do  with  collecting  the 
facts,  —  habits  of  observing;  of  inquiring  from  experts; 
of  consulting  the  right  books,  pamphlets,  and  reports ;  of 
handling  card  catalogues;  of  judging  the  relative  worth  of 
facts  and  the  relative  competency  of  authorities. 

la  learning  science  by  the  scientific  method,  one  forms  the- 
habit  of  dismissing  prejudices  and  holding  judgment  in  suspen- 
sion until  sufficient  facts  have  been  examined ;  of  reflecting 
on  the  facts  in  a  search  for  a  fruitful  hypothesis ;  of  devel- 
<^itig  and  testing  each  hypothecs  in  turfi,  and  selecting  the 
most  fruitful ;  of  examining  conclusioos  and  testing  them  by 
observation  and  experiment  to  see  if  they  square  with  all  the 
significant  facts  of  the  problem.  • 

The  {ffindples  of  sdentiflc  induction.  —  Logical  methods 
are  used  in  the  search  for  causes,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
the  habit  should  be  formed  of  applying  such  logical  tests  to 
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all  cases  wherein  causes  are  sought.    The  general  principles 
on  which  these  methods  are  based  may  be  thus  stated : 

Whenever  a  certain  occurrence  may  be  due  to  a  number 
of  different  supposable  causes,  and  we  can  for  conclusive 
reasons  deny  the  possibility  of  causation  to  all  of  the 
number  but  one,  that  one  must  be  the  cause. 

For  example,  if  it  has  been  proved  that  a  certain  kind  of 
mosquito  that  has  previously  bitten  a  yellow  fever  patient 
has  also  bitten  another  individual,  and  the  latter  develops 
yellow  fever,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  infection  could 
not  have  been  communicated  by  any  other  of  the  supposable 
causes,  then  it  has  been  proved  that  the  bite  of  that  species 
of  mosquito  is  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  the  infection.  This 
statement  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  axiomatic,  but  complete 
proof  of  this  kind  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  because  it  is 
usually  very  difficult  to  divine  all  the  possible  causes,  and  to 
find  conclusive  reasons  for  ruling  out  all  but  one.  In  very 
many  cases  we  can  only  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  has  a 
high  degree  of  probability.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the 
methods  by  which  this  is  done. 

The  method  of  agreement.  —  Suppose  that  on  the  same  day 
a  number  of  persons  become  ill,  and  show  all  the  symptoms  of 
ptomaine  poisoning.  It  is  found  that  they  all  attended  a 
certain  picnic,  and  all  ate  ice  cream,  but  that  each  of  them 
refrained  from  eating  one  or  two  of  the  other  kinds  of  food  that 
nyght  possibly  have  contained  ptomaines.  If  the  day  were 
Friday  the  thirteenth,  in  "  the  dark  of  the  moon,"  and  there 
were  thirteen  at  table,  and  if  these  circumstances  were  ad- 
vanced as  causes,  we  should  at  once  rule  them  out  as  irrele- 
vant for  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  that  numbers  of 
cases  are  known  where  things  have  been  done  under  these 
circumstances,  and  no  harm  whatever  has  come  to  the  party, 
and  furthermore  no  cases  of  harm  occurring  along  with  such 
drcumatances  have  ever  been  recorded  which  might  not  more 
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reasonably  be  attributed  to  other  causes  that  intelligibly  fit 
into  our  organized  systems  of  demonstrated  knowledge. 
Similarly  we  should  rule  out  witchcraft,  "  the  evil  eye," 
and  other  superstitions  as  causes.  Narrowing  oiu*  consider- 
ation  of  facts  to  those  that  are  relevant,  and  our  ideas  to 
those  that  are  appropriate  to  the  facts,  we  consider  only  the 
foods  eaten.  We  reason  that  since  all  the  ptomaine  patients 
had  eaten  the  ice  cream,  the  ice  cream  is  a  possible  cause; 
also  since  each  of  the  other  foods  was  not  eaten  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  it  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
sickness.  Therefore  since  the  ice  cream  was  the  only  sup- 
posable  cause  that  was  present  with  the  illness  of  all  the 
members  of  the  group,  we  should  infer  with  very  great  prob- 
ability that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disaster. 

This  is  a  case  of  the  use  of  the  method  of  agreement,  the 
principle  of  which  may  be  stated  thus : 

Whatever  circumstance  is  present  in  eoery  observed  case 

oj  the  occurrence  of  a  phenomenon  is  possibly  related  to  its 

causation;   and  whatever  circumstances  may  be  eliminated 

without    eliminating  the   phenomenon   cannot   be  the  sole 

cause. 

The  method  of  difference.  —  Again  suppose  that  all  but  one 

of  the  persons  present  at  the  picnic  were  found  to  have  eaten 

the  same  bill  of  fare,  and  all  became  ill  excepting  one.    If  the 

fact  developed  that  the  one  who  was  not  poisoned  was  the 

only  one  who  had  not  eaten  the  ice  cream,  then  we  should  be 

warranted  in  judging  it  highly  probable  that  ptomaine  in  the 

ice  cream  was  the  cause  of  the  poisoning.    This  is  called  the 

method  of  difference,  and  its  principle  may  be  stated  as 

follows : 

Whenever  the  diminaHon  of  a  single  circumstance  is 
accompanied  or  followed  in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  non- 
occurrence  of  any  given  phenomenon,  that  circumstance  is 
probably  related  to  its  causation. 
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The  joint  method.  —  Tliis  is  a  combination  of  the  two  preced- 
ing methods.  The  problem  of  locating  the  cause  of  a  typhoid 
epidemic  in  a  certain  college  town  was  solved  in  this  manner. 

The  facts  were  found  to  be  as  follows.  All  those  who  devel- 
oped the  disease  ate  at  a  certain  few  tables.  All  supposable 
sources  of  the  infection  other  than  food  and  drink  were  dis- 
regarded, because  it  is  well  known  that  typhoid  bacilli  pro- 
duce the  disease  only  when  taken  into  tiie  digestive  tract. 
The  water,  the  milk,  and  the  fresh  vegetables  were  naturally 
suspected,  because  these  have  been  found  to  be  frequent 
sources  of  typhoid  bacilli. 

Fresh  vegetables  were  at  once  ruled  out  because  some  of 
the  houses  where  infection  occurred  and  some  where  it  did 
not  occur  were  supplied  with  their  vegetables  from  the  same 
sources.  There  remained,  therefore,  the  two  rival  hypotheses 
as  to  the  water  and  the  milk.  Both  the  water  and  the  milk 
supplies  of  all  those  who  were  infected  came  from  the  same 
sources ;  yet  it  was  found  that  there  were  in  the  town  many 
houses  where  the  same  water  supply  was  used,  but  where  the 
milk  that  was  used  came  from  other  sources ;  and  in  these 
houses  no  one  contracted  the  disease.  The  water  supply 
was  then  eliminated  from  the  possible  causes,  and  the  milk 
supply  of  the  houses  where  the  disease  occurred  ronained  the 
only  object  of  suspicion.  When  these  houses  ceased  to  use 
milk  from  the  suspected  source,  no  new  cases  developed. 

The  facts  may  now  be  generalized  as  follows.  While  there 
were  many  points  of  agreement  in  the  circumstances  of  those 
who  had  the  disease,  and  many  points  of  agreement  among 
those  who  did  not  have  it,  there  was  one,  and  only  one,  circum- 
stance that  was  present  in  the  cases  of  all  in  the  first  group 
and  absent  in  the  cases  of  all  those  in  the  second  group. 
That  was  the  milk  supply.  Therefore  if  this  statement  truly 
embraces  all  the  facts,  the  conclusion  is  certain  and  obvious. 
The  milk  was  the  source  of  the  bacilli  and  causally  related  to 
the  epidemic 
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The  principle  of  the  joint  method  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence may  be  stated  thus : 

If  two  or  more  cases  in  wMch  a  phenomenon  occurs  have 
in  common  one  and  only  one  circumstance  which  is  (Asent 
from  two  or  more  cases  in  which  the  phenomenon  does  not 
occur,  that  circumstance  is  causally  rdaled  to  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  method  of  'concomitant  variations.  —  Some '  causes, 
such  as  gravity,  heat,  and  life  processes,  cannot  be  conven- 
iently eliminated  by  any  groupii^  of  observed  facts,  or  by 
any  erperimental  means  similar  to  those  described.  For 
example,  common  observation  tells  us  that  a  change  in  the 
volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  invariably  results  when  either 
its  temperature  or  the  confinii^  pressure  is  changed.  When 
the  pressure  is  increased  the  voliune  is  diminished,  and  vice 
versa;  and  when  the  temperature  is  increased  the  volume 
increases,  and  vice  versa.  Li  this  situation,  we  at  once  recog- 
nize a  problem.  Is  the  change  of  pressure  or  the  change  of 
temperature  the  sole  cause  of  the  change  in  volume,  or  are 
they  both  indqiendent  causes,  each  of  which  may  either 
increase  the  effect  of  the  other  or  tend  to  nullify  it?  We 
cannot  eliminate  either  of  these  hypotherical  causes,  but  we 
can  arbitrarily  vary  one  and  keep  the  other  constant.  If  we 
keep  the  pressure  constant  and  change  the  temperature  by 
arbitrary  steps,  recording  the  corresponding  changes  in  vol- 
ume, we  find  on  examining  the  figures  that  the  volume  in- 
creases regularly  by  t^  of  its  volume  at  zero  centigrade  for 
every  rise  of  one  degree  in  temperature.  Similarly,  by  keep- 
ing the  temperature  constant  and  varying  the  pressure  we 
find  that  the  volume  diminishes  in  the  same  ratio  in  which 
the  pressure  increases,  and  vice  versa.  We  thus  find  out  that 
the  temperature  and  volume  vary  concomitantly,  as  do  also  the 
pressure  and  the  volume.  Thus  we  can  not  only  prove  that 
both  temperature  changes  and  pressure  changes  are  causally 
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related  to  changes  in  volume,  but  we  can  also  discover  and 
prAve  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  the  variations  occur.* 
The  principle  of  the  method  of  concomitant  variations  may 
be  stated  in  this  wise: 

Any  phenomenon  ihat  varies  in  any  manner  wkeHet>er 
some  other  phenomenon  varies  in  a  particular  manner  is 
either  an  effect  or  a  cause  oj  ike  other,  or  is  related  to  it 
through  some  fact  of  causation.* 

Besides  being  used  commonly  in  experimental  researches 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  this  method  is  extensively  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  statistics  in  economics  and  sodolo^. 
In  the  latter  sciences  the  sets  of  numbers  that  are  compared 
ordinarily  represent  phenomena  that  simply  have  ha^wned 
and  changes  that  are  observed,  measured,  and  recorded. 
They  do  not,  as  in  physics  and  chemistry,  represent  variations 
that  have  been  made  to  happen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
investigatii^  them. 

The  method  of  residues.  —  This  method  has  already  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune.'  It  is  useful  in  cases  where  several  agencies  may  be 
present,  each  producing  an  effect  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
principle  is  that : 

When  the  effects  of  ail  agencies  that  are  known  by  pre- 
vious inductions  have  been  balanced  off  or  account  for, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  total  phenomenon  must  be  due 
to  some  unknown  cause  or  causes. 

This  method  does  not  necessarily  determine  what  the 
cause  is,  but  it  serves  to  limit  the  field  of  inquiry  so  as  to 
make  it  easier  to  bit  on  a  hypothesis  that  can  be  tested  out. 

*  See  Mann  and  Twbs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84  and  319. 

>  See  Jones,  A.  L.,  Logic,  Inductive  and  DedvctiM,  N.  Y.,  1909,  p.  K4.    It 
would  be  wdl  to  te*d  the  entire  chapter. 
'  '  Cf.  pp.  8  S.,  ante. 
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Transferable  and    nontransferable   discipline   contrasted. 

—  This  explains  why  a  person  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  content  of  a  subject  is  so  ingenious,  so  fertile  in  ideas  that 
are  helpful  in  solving  problems  in  that  subject.  Knowing 
familiarly  all  the  different  effects  of  the  known  causes,  he  is 
able  quickly  to  balance  off  these  effects  and  mentally  sub> 
tract  them  from  the  phenomenon.  He  is  thus  able  to  pick 
out  the  unknown  residue  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  few 
remaining  supposable  causes  and  bring  them  together,  so 
that  they  stand  out,  as  it  were,  in  strong  relief.  Thus  tliey 
almost  obtrude  themselves  on  his  attention. 

The  principle  of  the  method  of  residues  also  accounts  for 
the  fact  already  mentioned '  that  many  persons  who  are 
liighly  trained  in  one  field  of  thought  show  poor  judgment 
and  poverty  of  appropriate  ideas  in  another  subject  in  which 
they  are  not  trained.  They  have  specialized  narrowly  in  one 
field  and  have  not  practiced  themselves  in  carrying  over  their 
methods  and  modifying  them  to  fit  facts  and  conditions  in 
other  fields.  Because  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  content 
of  other  subjects,  they  cannot  quickly  apprehend  the  rela- 
tions and  implications  of  the  unfamiliar  facts;  and  hence 
they  are  not  prompt  and  certain  in  ruling  out  inappropriate 
ideas.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  fertile  in  fruitful 
hypotheses  nor  resourceful  in  testing  them  out.  Their 
training  has  not  been  broad  enough  in  its  associations  to  be 
transferable. 

Relation  of  loj^cal  methods  to  science  teachii^.  —  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  pupils  should  be  formally  instructed  in  the 
logical  methods  that  have  been  described  above.  With  young 
pupils  such  instruction  would  in  all  probability  defeat  its 
own  end.  What  is  both  feasible  and  important  is  that  the 
methods  should  be  well  understood  by  the  teacher,  and  that  when- 
ever there  occurs  in  the  classroom  or  laboratory  a  case  where 
one  or  more  of  them  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  making  an 
'  Ante,  p.  4& 
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inductive  inference,  the  principle  or  warrant  for  such  infer- 
ence should  be  briefly  and  cleariy  pointed  out.  By  such  use 
and  practice  oj  this  and  other  phases  of  the  scientific  method  the 
students'  concepts  of  methods  may  be  gradually  built  up  and 
made  clear,  and  an  ideal  may  be  gradually  instilled  of  systemati- 
cally selecting,  adapting,  and  using  an  appropriate  method  of 
attack  for  eoery  problem. 

The  modem  view  of  the  nature  of  mental  discipline.  — 
From  the  foregoii^  discussion  we  may  infer  that  no  matter  ~ 
how  great  its  specific  value  may  be,  the  mental  discipline 
derived  from  the  study  of  any  subject  can  be  of  general  value 
only  when  it  is  transferable,  —  that  is,  when  the  knowledge 
and  skill  acquired  in  the  disciplinary  process  is  such  that  the 
person  being  trained  can  use  it  in  many  of  the  kinds  of  situa- 
tions that  occur  in  real  life  outside  the  schoolroom.  The 
essence  of  such  transferable  mental  discipline  lies  in  training 
that  has  elements  of  content  and  elements  of  method  that 
belong,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  many  life  situations.  Such 
school  training  has  possibilities  of  becoming  transferable  in 
proportion  (i)  to  the  number  and  strength  of  the  association 
connections  that  are  made  between  the  content  and  methods 
of  the  school  training  and  the  life  situations  outside  the  school 
that  have  identical  or  similar  elements  of  content  or  method, 
(2)  to  the  clearness  and  vividness  of  the  concepts  of  method 
that  are  gained  by  the  students,  and  (3)  to  the  motivating 
power  of  the  ideal  of  methodical  procedure  that  they  acquire. 

Precepts  for  the  conduct  of  transferable  training.  —  From 
the  principles  just  stated  we  may  derive  some  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  the  science  teacher  who  wishes  so  to  shape  his  methods 
of  teaching  that  his  pupils  may  get  transferable  discipline 
out  of  their  study  under  bis  direction. 

I.  It  is  impos^ble  to  teach  the  whole  of  any  science; 
therefore  a  most  careful  selection  of  subject  matter  and 
method  must  be  made. 
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2.  In  making  the  selection  the  choice  should  fall  on 
such  elements  of  content  and  such  elements  of  method 
as  are  useful  in  many  situations  of  present-day  life,  and 
especially  of  the  sorts  of  life  that  the  pupUs  who  are  be- 
ing tauj^t  are  likely  to  live,  now  or  later  on. 

3.  The  pupils  should  be  caused  to  make  association 
connections  between  these  elements  of  content  and 
method,  as  developed  in  classroom  and  laboratory,  and 
the  situations  of  life  outside  the  schoolroom  wherein 
such  elements  have  significant  counterparts. 

4.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  building  up 
general  concepts  of  method  'and  ideals  of  methodical 
procedure  for  the  conscious  purpose  of  rendering  the 
discipline  transferable. 

5.  Whenever  possible  both  subject  matter  and 
method  should  be  presented  by  means  of  problems 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  pupils  desire  to  at- 
tack and  solve  them  for  their  own  satisfaction  rather 
than  as  perfunctory  school  tasks. 

Derekqiiiig  powers  of  interpretation.  —  The  interpretive  *■ 
value  of  science  is  closely  related  to  the  disciplinary  value ; 
and  like  this  it  is  secured  in  very  large  measure  by  studying 
science  according  to  the  scientific  method.  The  habits  and 
ideals  growing  out  of  practice  in  organizing  knowledge  into 
systems,  and  practice  in  bringing  particular  cases  and  prob- 
lematic ^tuations  under  the  general  and  special  systems  where 
in  accordance  with  their  relations  they  properly  belong,  are 
the  fundamental  elements  of  interpretive  power.  One  who 
is  truned  in  this  way '  will  know  .how  and  where  to  look  for 
the  facts  in  any  case,  and  what  kind  of  principles  to  apply  in 
dealing  intelligently  with  them.  He  will  know  whether  the 
matter  in  hand  is  a  case  for  observation  and  experimentation, 
or  a  case  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  authority,  or  whether 

*  See  19.  M,  44  and  76,  anle, 
I 
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it  is  simply  a  matter  that  goes  back  to  a  definition.  Prob- 
lems of  interpretation  are  largely  problems  of  deduction 
from  known  definitions,  principles,  and  laws ;  or  they  may  be 
problons  of  explanation,  —  tiiat  is,  of  identifying  facts  as 
cases  or  consequences  of  general  principles  or  laws. 

Again,  to  illustrate  by  an  extreme  example,  a  person  with 
powers  of  interpretation  would  know  that  a  case  of  lunacy 
cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  moon,  but  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated io  accordance  with  the  principles  of  heredity, 
neurology,  and  psychopathology. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  influences  of  the  moon  are 
comprehended  under  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  law  of 
gravitation,  he  would  know  at  once  that  the  tides  originate 
through  the  gravitation  influence  of  the  moon  and  sun,  and 
that  a  question  about  a  tidal  phenomenon  is  not  a  psycho- 
logical or  ecclesiastical  question.  Hence,  he  would  seek  for 
the  causes  and  laws  of  the  tides  under  the  principles  of  motion 
and  gravitation. 

He  would  know  also  that  the  problem  of  the  effects  on  the 
human  system  of  chemical  preservatives  in  foods  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  pure  chemistry  alone,  but  that  it  is 
essentially  a  physiological  problem,  and  must  be  investigated 
by  biological  methods  primarily,  and  by  chemical  methods 
only  secondarily. 

.  Such  acquaintance  with  systems  of  knowledge  also  gives 
one  broad  points  of  view  and  a  judicial,  open-minded  atti- 
tude toward  all  questions.  It  gives  him  an  appreciation  of 
proportion,  —  of  the  relative  importance  of  things,  and 
therefore  enables  him  to  gain  such  intellectual  perspectives 
that  his  judgments  on  any  question  are  Ukely  to  be  good  judg- 
ments, so  far  as  he  permits  himself  to  judge.  One  so  trained 
and  cultured  will  know  also  when  his  judgment  is  likely  to 
be  poor,  and  who  the  experts  are  whose  judgment  of  the  ques- 
tion is  certain  to  be  good.  He  will  in  such  cases  consult  the 
vxperts  and  accept  their  conclusions  instead  of  bis  1)wn.    For 
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example,  if  he  were  a  member  of  a  committee  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  that  was  to  investigate  the  question  of  a  pm-e 
water  supply  and  a  sewage  di^iosal  plant,  and  to  make  recom- 
nleadations  to  the  city  coundl,  he  would  not  trust  his  own 
judgment  imless  indeed  he  were  an  expert  sanitary  engineer 
himself.  If  he  were  not  such  an  ei^rt,  but  had  good  general 
powers  of  scientific  judgment,  he  would  use  his  abilities  in  the 
selection  of  an  expert  sanitary  engineer,  and  would  base  his 
recommendations  to  the  council  on  the  facts  of  the  expert's  re- 
port and  the  inferences  that  might  logically  be  drawn  from  them. 
Some  basic  principles  in  science  teaching.  —  It  ought  now 
to  be  apparent  that  a  few  simple  principles  are  fundamaital 
to  the  teaching  of  all  the  sciences,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  teachers  in  order  that  they  may  guide  th^nselves 
aright  in  the  selecting  and  developing  of  their  methods. 
These  are  here  briefly  summarized. 

I.  Children  can  be  trained  into  efficient  habits  of 
thinking  only  by  being  made'  to  think  under  guidance, 
day  after  day,  and  they  can  be  made  to  think  only  by 
placing  them  in  problematic  situations. 

a.  The  problems  presented  to  them  must  be  within 
the  range  of  their  needs  and  interests,  of  their  concrete 
knowledge,  and  of  their  powers  of  abstraction  at  the 
particular  stage  of  their  development  at  which  the 
teacher  finds  them. 

3.  Command  of  the  technique  of  effective,  rational 
thinking  can  be  gained  only  by  much  practice  in  con- 
nection with  numerous  and  varied  problems,  in  each  of 
which  one  or  more  of  the  various  modes  of  methodical 
procedure  characteristic  of  scientific  problem  solving  is 
used.  It  cannot  be  gained  by  memorizing  the  finished 
products  of  thinking  done  by  mature,  experienced,  highly 
trained  minds. 

4.  Li  order  to  develop  concepts  of  method,  attention 
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must  be  directed  to  the  method  in  many  problems,  and 
the  common  elements  of  method  in  the  various  modes 
of  attack  must  be  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  as  the 
students  advance  in  the  subject.  In  connection  with 
each  problem,  attention  must  also  be  called  to  numerous 
other  problems  among  the  various  activities  and  processes 
which  are  going  on  outside  the  schoolioom,  but  within 
the  scope  of  the  children's  knowledge,  and  to  which  a 
similar  method  is  applicable. 

5.  The  solution  of  every  problem  requires  knowledge 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  content  of  the  subject,  that 
is,  of  its  facts,  laws,  concepts,  and  principles.  This  con- 
tent or  subject  matter  can  best  be  acquired  by  the 
pupils,  along  with  the  methods,  through  the  mental  work 
that  they  have  to  do  in  solving  the  problems.  When 
thus  sought  because  it  is  needed  in  order  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem that  involves  immediate  interests  and  immediate 
needs  this  content  is  learned  by  the  pupils  under  the 
circumstances  that  are  most  favorable  for  its  retention, 
organization,  and  availabiUty  for  later  use. 

6.  The  abihty  to  recall  and  apply  such  in{ormati<m 
when  needed  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  o£ 
times  and  the  number  of  ways  that  it  has  been  inter- 
estedly thought  of  and  associated  by  the  lejimer  with  the 
situations  and  activities  of  everyday  life,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  elements  that  it  has  in  common 
with  such  situations  and  activities. 

7.  In  all  this  work,  the  advantages  of  methodical  pro- 
cedure and  accurate  knowledge  should  be  pointed  out 
-to  the  pupils,  and  emphasized  whenever  these  advantages 
can  be  made  apparent ;  so  that  the  young  learners  may 
become  inspired  with  such  widely  applicable  ideals  of 
methodical  procedure,  of  correct  thinking,  and  of  accu- 
rate, organized  information,  as  may  be  carried  over  into 
all  their  other  work. 
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8.  As  the  pupils  acquire  new  knowledge,  they  should  , 
be  led  to  assimilate  it  with  their  previous  knowledge 
(iq)perception),  and  to  bring  each  new  fact  or  principle 
under  its  appropriate  heading  (organization),  as  it  is 
mastered,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  organizii^  the  whole  into  a  logical 
scheme  or  system.  As  this  process  of  systemization  is 
always  the  last  step  in  any  stage  of  the  work  of  the 
scientific  investigator,  so  it  should  be  the  last  in  the 
classroom.  Such  work  in  organizing  and  systemizing 
the  acquired  subject  matter  should  be  done  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson,  each  week,  each  term,  or  semester,  and  in 
the  final  review  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  outlines 
or  synopses  should  not  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  but 
should  be  made  up  by  the  pupils  themselves  with  such 
assistance  and  suggestions  from  him  as  may  be  necessary. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FXJRTHER  STUDY 

1.  Select  any  topic  or  laboratoiy  experiment  or  field  lesson  as  out- 
lioed  in  a  science  textbook,  and  list  the  elements  that  it  has  in  mmmon 
vith  various  important  life  activities.  List  as  many  of  these  latter  as 
jDU  can  think  of. 

I.  Do  the  same  for  several  other  topics.  On  this  basis  should  any 
oi  the  topics  be  discarded  ?  If  so,  suggest  better  ones  to  take  their  places, 
ud  justify  the  selection. 

3.  Briefly  outline  a  part  of  a  lesson  plan  in  which  the  building  up  of 
a  concept  of  method  is  provided  for. 

4.  What  would  you  do  to  buUd  up  an  ideal  of  observing  facts  before 
consulting  authorities?    Of  analyzing  a  problem  before  attacking  it? 

5.  In  the  available  books  on  scientific  history  and  biography,  find 
examples  in  which  the  various  methods  of  scientific  induction  were  used. 
Present  brief  abstracts  of  these  to  the  class. 

6.  Are  you  conscious  of  having  been  able  to  transfer  to  any  of  your 
life  problems  some  habit  or  concept  of  method  that  you  acquired  through 
■rience  study  in  school?    If  so,  give  an  account  of  it. 

7-  If  not,  can  you  think  of  a  case  where  you  needed  such  training, 
sod  might  have  got  it  if  it  had  been  provided  for  in  some  part  of  youi 
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•dKxrf  idence  study  where  o[)portumty  for  doing  bo  existed  ?    U  you 
have  such  a  case  in  mind  briefly  outline  it. 

8.  Can  you  think  of  any  dedaions  of  your  own  that  might  have  been 
made  more  wisely  if  you  had  had  better  powers  of  interpretation  ?  £z- 
idain  them. 

9.  Does  any  one  of  the  "basic  pnndples"  at  the  dose  of  Oaa  chapter 
seem  to  you  unsound  or  impracticable  f    If  so,  criticize  it. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

CLASSROOM  AND  LABOKATORY  INSTRUCTION 

Current  methods.  —  Three  types  of  method  have  beea 
commonly  used  in  science  instruction  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  known  respectively  as  the  recitation,  the  lecture- 
demonstration,  and  the  laboratory  lesson.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  closely  correlated  in  a  carefully  worked-out  plan ; 
but  unfortunately  actual  inspection  of  the  work  carried  on  in 
many  schools  leads  to  the  inference  that  they  are  seldom  so 
related.  As  witnessed  in  a  large  majority  of  the  schools, 
the  recitations  represent  reproductions  seriaUgi  of  sections 
of  the  subject  matter  as  given  in  the  textbook;  and  the 
laboratory  lessons  are  discrete  units  or  tasks  to  be  done. 
The  latter  too  often  have  little  or  no  direct  lo^cal  relation 
to  the  former,  and  in  very  many  cases  not  even  a  remote  re- 
lation. Thus  while  the  current  theory  of  the  three  methods  of 
instruction  is  correct,  the  actual  practice  is  farther  removed 
from  the  ideal  than  any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  work 
in  a  large  number  and  variety  of  schools  could  be  made  to 
believe. 

The  problem  as  the  center  of  unification.  —  In  the  H^t 
of  the  principles  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  obvious  remedy 
for  this  common  fault  is  to  organize  the  class  work,  the 
demonstrations  by  the  teacher,  and  the  laboratory  observa- 
tions and  experiments  about  definite,  well-chosen  problems, 
after  the  principles  of  procedure  exemplified  in  the  lesson  cm 
heat  that  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 
119 
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No  further  argument  should  be  needed  to  convince  the 
reader  that  the  problem  should  be  the  real  unit  in  any  science 
course  that  is  designed  to  give  training  in  the  scientific  method. 
Hence  it  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  set  up  a  recitation,  or  a 
lecture-demonstration,  or  a  laboratory  exercise  as  a  unit  of 
instruction  unless  indeed  it  consists  essentially  of  a  problem  or 
a  definite  part  of  a  problem  which  is  to  be  completely  worked 
out  in  the  period  given  to  the  exercise.  In  the  latter  case  the 
problem,  not  the  recitation  or  laboratory  exercise,  is  the 
logical  and  practical  unit  of  instruction,  as  it  should  be.  The 
um  of  the  student  should  be  to  arrive  by  correct  scientific  | 
thinking  and  experimentii^  at  the  solution  of  a  significant 
problem,  rather  than  to  recite  a  lesson  or  to  "  do  a  stunt " 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  rather  uninteresting  purpose  of 
getting  a  possible  mark  or  escaping  such  disagreeable  conse- 
quences as  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  failure  to  satisfy  the 
teacher's  demands. 

This  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the 
unit  of  instruction  may  seem  to  some  to  be  of  httie  conse- 
quence so  long  as  the  pupils  actually  do  the  required  work ; 
but  it  is  really  the  condition  that  determines  whether  the  work 
of  the  instructor  shall  be  real  scientific  teaching  or  mere  per- 
functory school-keeping.  It  is  the  condition  that  determines 
whether  the  pupils  are  to  get  training  that  shall  make  them 
at  home  among  scientific  ideas  and  scientific  or  practical  prob- 
lems, or  are  merely  to  be  crammed  with  words  and  processes 
that  they  cannot  intelligently  connect  with  thingg  that  are 
meaningful  to  them  in  life. 

The  class  conference.  —  This  term  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
term  "  recitation."  It  represents  more  nearly  the  spirit  in 
which  the  pupils  and  teacher  should  meet  in  the  claWroom 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  come  tc^ether.  They  should 
meet  not  in  order  to  take  turns  in  trying  to  remember  and 
recite  what  they  have  all  conned  from  liie  same  textbook, 
but  rather  to  confer  with  one  another  and  with  the  teacher 
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for  the  purpose  of  putting  together  their  individual  stocks  of 
significant  facts,  and  criticizing  one  another's  ideas  with 
reference  to  a  problem  in  which  they  are  interested  and  the 
solution  of  which  they  desire  to  find. 

The  term  "  conference  "  implies  that  the  teacher  should 
not  be  the  only  one  who  asks  questions  nor  the  only  one  who 
sets  forth  facts  and  ideas  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  others. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  best  class  exercises  the  writer  has  wit- 
nessed have  been  those  in  which  the  pupils  were  fighting  out 
a  diqmted  question  among  themselves,  one  at  a  time  gainst 
the  pack,  while  the  teacher  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  lines 
and  acted  as  umpire  and  referee.  Too  often  the  teacher 
monopolizes  the  spotlight  in  the  ceuter  of  the  stage,  tells  too 
much,  and  asks  four  or  five  inconsequential  questions  when 
one  incisive  query  would  suffice.  One  concise,  well-directed 
question  or  stimulating  suggestion  from  a  skillful  teacher  is 
often  sufficient  to  start  a  discussion  in  which  all  the  required  , 
facts  and  ideas  are  brought  out  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  supply,  by  his  own  ex-\ 
ample,  inspiration  and  stimulus  for  attentive,  vigorous,  con-  t 
secutive,  logical  thinking  and  expression,  and  to  see  that  all  / 
this  activity  is  carried  on  by  the  pupils  in  an  orderly  and 
efficient  manner.  The  pupils  should  be  stimulated  to  ask 
questions  of  one  another  and  of  the  teacher;  and  when  a 
question  is  raised  it  should  if  possible  be  answered  by  the 
pupils  rather  than  by  the  teacher.  The  things  to  be  told  by 
the  teacher  are  those  to  which  the  pupils  cannot  find  answers 
without  too  much  loss  of  time.  Such  questions  should  be 
answered  as  concisely,  as  clearly,  and  as  axtistically  as  pos- 
sible, and  usually  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  curioaty  and 
provoke  further  study  and  inquiry.  Ordinarily,  altogether 
too  little  importance  is  attached  by  teachers  to  the  function 
of  inciting  the  pupils  to  raise  questions  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  other  pupils  raise.  Too  often  the  classroom  meet- 
ing consists  merely  of  a  succession  of  dialogues  between  the 
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teacher  on  one  ^de  and  various  individual  pupSs  on  the  other 
side,  in  which  the  teacher  does  most  of  the  talking,  and  in 
which  the  remainder  of  the  class  show  little  or  no  interest  for 
the  reason  that  they  know  already  very  approximately  what 
the  substance  of  each  dialogue  is  going  to  be.  The  frequency 
and  logical  significance  of  the  questions  asked  by  pupils  supplies 
one  of  the  very  best  measures  of  the  efficiency  of  a  class  conference. 
Some  standards  of  good  doss  work.  —  Tlie  following  questions 
may  well  be  used  by  a  supervisor  or  inspecting  officer  in  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  a  dass  lesson : 

1.  Was  the  unit  of  instruction  a  significant  problem, 
having  a  clear  and  definite  relation  to  what  the  pupils 
already  know  and  are  to  some  extent  interested  in  ? 

2.  Is  the  lesson  problem  clearly  and  logically  related 
to  what  has  preceded  it  and  what  is  to  follow  it  in  the 
course? 

3.  If  the  main  lesson  problem  was  too  long  to  be 
solved  in  a  single  recitation  period  or  a  double  laboratory 
period,  was  it  split  up  into  smaller  parts  or  sub^diary 
problems,  so  that  a  definite  unit  or  problem  was  com- 
pleted during  the  lesson  period  ? 

4.  Was  the  assignment  of  the  lesson  planned  and  made 
with  care  and  forethought,  so  that  the  pupils  under- 
stood definitely  and  clearly  just  what  and  how  much  was 
expected  of  them? 

5.  Did  it  provide  for  no  more  work  than  the  average 
pupil  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  in  view  of  all 
other  school  tasks  that  had  been  assigned  to  him? 

6.  Did  the  teacher  use  definite  and  reasonably  certain 
ways  of  assuring  himself  that  each  pupil  had  accomplished 
the  work  assigned  to  him  ? 

7.  Did  the  lesson  problem  and  the  teacher's  methods 
make  a  successful  appeal  to  the  pupU's  initiative  and  self- 
activity  P    In  other  words,  to  what  extent  did  the  papUs 
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adopt  tlie  problem  as  their  own,  so  that  every  one  was 
working  and  thinking  on  the  subject  all  the  time? 

8.  Did  the  pupils  raise  questions  and  objections,  de- 
mand and  supply  evidence,  and  judge  of  Relative 
values? 

9.  Was  most  of  the  talking  done  by  the  pupils  or  by 
the  teacher? 

ID.  Were  facts  and  ideas  significantly  organized  with 
reference  to  the  problem? 

11.  Were  hypotheses  advanced  by  pupils?  Were  the 
hypotheses  systematically  tested  and  selected? 

12.  Were  the  pupils  made  to  associate  the  facts  and 
principles  con^dered  in  the  lesson  with  such  situations 
of  life  as  are  found  to  have  similar  eJonents  of  content 
or  method? 

13.  Dtuing  the  lesson  did  teacher  and  pupils  use  clear, 
concise,  and  correct  English,  and  adjust  their  voices  and 
enundation  to  the  size  of  the  room,  so  that  everything 
said  was  heard  by  all? 

14.  When  the  lesson  was  finished,  was  it  evident  that 
the  essential  points  of  the  problem  and  the  method  of  its 
solution  stood  out  clearly,  so  that  it  should  have  been 
thoroughly  comprehended  by  the  pupils? 

15.  Did  the  teacher  make  the  pupils  i^ply  the  ideas 
brought  out  in  the  lesson  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  had  gained  intelligent  practical  command  of  them? 

16.  To  what  extent  were  the  needs  of  the  slower  pupils 
and  the  OEceptionally  bright  ones  given  intelligent  atten- 
tion? 

17.  What  was  done  by  the  teacher  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  concepts  of  method,  ideals,  attitudes, 
and  habits  of  mind  ? 

18.  Did  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  the  work 
indicate  that  the  lesson  was  dead  and  uninterestiiig,  or 
that  it  was  stimulating  and  inspiring? 
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19.  Was  the  teacher  clear  and  logical  in  thought  and 
speech? 

20.  Did  he  make  use  of  concrete  illustrative  materials, 
demonstrations,  and  experiments  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  with  sufficient  skill  to  make  the  principles  and  rela- 
tions clear? 

21.  Did  the  teacher  show  scholarship  in  the  subject 
and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  it? 

The  extent  to  which  these  questions  could  be  affinnar 
tively  answered  would  be  an  index  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
class  conference  as  part  of  a  process  of  scientific  train- 
ing ;  and  if  every  science  teacher  would  keep  them  before 
him  so  that  he  might  use  them  occasionally  to  estimate  his 
success  by  self-examination  at  the  end  of  a  lesson,  there 
would  probably  be  a  general  and  immediate  improvement  in 
science  teaching. 

The  function  of  the  laboratory.  —  When  a  botanist  or 
zo&Ic^st  or  geologist  goes  into  the  field  he  observes,  measures, 
describes,  and  sketches,  maps,  or  photographs  those  objects 
of  his  investigation  which  he  cannot  carry  ofi  with  him  to  his 
laboratory.  He  takes  with  him  only  his  pocket  magnifying 
glass,  his  collecting  kit,  his  field  notebook,  and  a  few  other 
necessary  instruments  that  are  easily  portable.  When  a 
chemist,  metallurgist,  or  physicist  goes  to  a  mine  or  factory 
or  power  plant  to  make  investigations  and  tests  that  must 
be  made  on  the  ground,  he  is  often  obliged  to  carry  with  him 
an  outfit  of  instruments  and  testing  materials  and  set  up  a 
temporary  laboratory  on  the  place ;  but,  like  the  other  sorts 
of  scientists,  whenever  it  is  practicable  he  makes  a  field  recon- 
naissance for  observing  conditions  as  they  are,  and  carries 
the  easily  transportable  objects  of  study  to  his  laboratory. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  laboratory  is  the  presence 
there  of  conveniences  for  observation  and  experimentation 
under  specially  arranged  conditions,  —  in  other  words,  of 
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apparatus,  machinery,  and  supplies  of  the  special  kinds  that 
research  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful  or  necessary. 
The  biologist  has  his  dissecting  tools,  his  microscope,  and  the 
materials  and  apparatus  for  making  microscopic  sections,  • 
slides,  and  photographs,  and  also  the  materials  and  appliances 
for  the  mounting  and  preserving  of  specimens  for  future 
study,  reference,  and  comparison.  The  geologist  and  miner- 
alo^t  have  their  microscopes,  crushers,  section  grinders, 
and  blowpipes ;  the  chemists  their  glass  and  porcelain  utensils, 
reagents,  blast  lamps,  and  balances ;  the  physicists  their  special 
measiuing  and  testing  instruments  of  all  sorts,  such  as  bal- 
ances, measuring  scales,  dynamometers,  thermometers,  ba- 
rometers, electrical  meters,  photomteters,  and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  his  apparatus,  every  working  scientist  has 
either  in  bis  laboratory  or  somewhere  near  and  conveniently 
at  hand,  such  books  of  reference,  treatises,  maps,  charts, 
models,  and  classified  specimens  as  are  necessary  for  com- 
paring the  unknown  with  the  known,  and  for  finding  the  place 
of  new  facts  in  the  scientific  systems  where  they  belong. 

The  laboratory  therefore  is  the  place  where  the  scientist 
does  his  ejqierimenting,  measuring,  and  testing  in  order  to 
find  out  those  facts  of  his  problems  that  he  cannot  find  out 
elsewhere,  or  at  least  not  so  conveniently.  He  never  works 
in  his  laboratory  simply  for  the  sake  of  "  doing  laboratory 
work,"  but  always  for  the  definite  purpose  of  finding  out  some 
particular  fact  or  relation  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  in 
the  process  of  testing  out  a  hypothesis  or  solving  a  problem 
of  pure  or  applied  science. 

The  laboratory  in  teaching.  —  Thoughtful  consideration  of 
this  relation  between  the  professional  scientist  and  his  field 
and  laboratory  work  ought  to  indicate  clearly  to  the  teacher 
what  should  be  the  relation  between  the  pupil  and  the  school 
laboratory.  It  ought  to  be  evident  that  from  his  point  of 
wew  the  student  should  go  there  not  to  "  do  stimts,"  "  per- 
form experiments,"  "  verify  laws,"  fix  prindplcs  m  "  the 
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memory,"  get  mental  disdpline,  g^  "  power,"  or  even  to 
"  get  a  concrete  basis  for  appreciating  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  t^tbook."  In  an  ideally  arranged  course  of  science 
study  he  would  go  to  the  laboratory  just  as  the  scientist  does, 
—  Ic  find  out  at  first  hand  by  special  appropriate  observations 
and  experiments  certain  essential  facts  of  observation  which  he 
needs  in  the  methodical  investigation  of  a  scientific  proUem, 
and  which  he  cannot  so  convenienUy  or  effectually  find  out  dse- 
where.  He  may  not  be  expected  to  discover  there  things  that 
are  new  to  the  world,  but  the  teacher's  methods  should  be  so 
planned  and  carried  out  that  he  will  find  out  things  that  are 
new  to  him  and  in  a  way  that  will  make  them  much  more  real 
and  personal  possessions  than  ever  they  could  be  if  he  merely 
had  read  them  out  of  a  textbook  or  heard  them  from  the  lips 
of  the  teacher. 

In  the  ideal  school  laboratory,  then,  the  students  will  ob- 
serve, experiment,  measure,  consiilt  and  study  reference 
books,  maps,  charts,  or  labeled  and  classified  specimens  in 
order-  to  get  first-hand  information  from  nature,  and  to  siq>- 
plement  it  from  the  store  of  classified  and  organized  knowl- 
edge which  science  has  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  will  make 
in  his  notebook  systematic  notes,  diagrams,  sketches,  tabu- 
lated measurements,  and  preparations  of  various  sorts  which 
express  the  facts  that  he  has  observed  and  compiled.  All 
these  things  he  will  do,  not  as  periunctory  tasks,  but  as  parts 
of  a  methodical  process  of  getting  the  answer  to  what  for  him 
is  a  practical  or  intellectual  problem  of  a  scientific  sort.  He 
differs  from  the  scientist  in  that  he  is  immature,  his  knowl- 
edge and  scientific  skill  are  limited,  and  he  is  not  trained, 
but  being  trained.  He  has  not  reached  the  goal  of  his  train- 
ing, which  is  ability  to  think  and  investigate  independently, 
but  he  is  on  the  way. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  pupil  can  become  a  produ(^T 
of  scientific  research  work.  Perhaps  one  in  a  thousand  may; 
but  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  should  have 
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as  good  and  as  thorough  training  in  systematic  thinVing  and 
procedure  as  the  school  can  give  them. 

If  they  have  also  gained  the  conscious  ideals  of  tising 
methodical  procedure  and  careful  thinking  that  have  been 
emphasized  as  a  highly  important  part  of  scientific  training, 
they  may  perhaps  carry  over  this  training  into  such  problems 
of  practical  life  as  they  are  called  upon  to  solve,  and  apply 
it  successfully.  Certainly  they  are  less  likely  to  do  so  if  the 
important  matters  that  have  been  mentioned  are  n^tected. 

Methods  of  laboratory  teaching.  —  Hence  the  function  of 
the  teacher  and  the  proper  methods  of  laboratory  instruction 
are  dearly  indicated.  The  teacher  is  the  leader,  inspirer, 
and  guide.  He  passes  from  table  to  table,  asking  a  question 
here,  making  a  suggestion  there,  showing,  by  actually  doing 
it,  a  fine  bit  of  technique  at  one  time,  suggesting  better  form 
and  e:q)res^on  for  notes  at  another.  Occasionally  he  calls 
the  attention  of  the  entire  class  to  an  important  or  peculiarly 
interesting  phenomenon,  a  special  point  of  theory  or  technique, 
a  particularly  meritorious  bit  of  work  by  some  student,  or  a 
mistake  of  one  against  which  all  need  especially  to  guard. 

In  the  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  the  good 
teacher  avoids  too  much  telling,  and  often  answers  one  ques- 
tion by  asking  another,  or  by  directing  the  student  to  a  refer- 
ence book  or  map  or  museum  specimen  where  he  can  get  the 
required  information  for  himself.  He  cites  a  principle  to 
ai^Iy  oftener  than  he  tells  or  shows  a  pupil  exactly  what  to 
do.  He  makes  every  individual  stand  on  his  own  feet  in 
observing,  thinking,  and  experimenting  so  far  as  that  indi- 
vidual is  capable  of  doing  so.  By  studying  the  pupils  and 
the  work,  he  knows  when  he  should  help  a  student  and  when 
he  should  allow  him  to  blunder  in  order  to  find  out  how  not 
to  blimder  again  in  a  ^milar  way.  A  common  fault  of 
teachers  is  either  to  give  too  much  help  or  too  little.  Those 
who  know  their  subjects  well  usually  give  too  much  help, 
and  those  who  have  imperfect  command  of  the  subject  aie 
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likely  to  go  to  the  other  extreme.  Too  many  teachers  know 
so  little  about  their  subjects  that  they  don't  see  much  in  them 
to  tell. 

The  wise  teacher  will  make  much  of  every  good  idea  or 
piece  of  work  from  the  pupils,  and  will  be  very  sparing  of 
faultfinding.  He  will  insist  that  every  pupil  complete  the 
work  that  is  assigned  to  him  with  as  mudi  thoroughness  and 
excellence  as  he  is  capable  of  reaching  in  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time.  The  student  who  does  faulty  or  careless  work  should 
not  be  punished  or  drastically  criticized,  but  rather  he  should 
be  required  to  repeat  the  work  and  do  better.  The  writer  during 
a  long  teaching  experience  has  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  getting  pupils  of  their  own  desire  to  repeat  work  that  failed 
to  meet  Us  approval.  He  never  has  found  it  difficult  to 
get  pupils  to  set  up  an  ideal  of  good  work  which  their  own 
interest  compelled  them  to  make  all  reasonable  effort  to  meet 

In  this  connection  the  teacher  should  remember  that  there 
are  in  every  class  wide  individual  differences  in  ability,  and 
that  the  pupils  of  less  than  medium  ability  in  any  specific 
kind  of  activity  may  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  result  equal 
in  quality  to  the  product  of  those  whose  inborn  abilities  or 
previous  training  have  placed  them  above  the  average.  The 
ideal  should  be  not  "  each  as  well  as  every  other,"  but  "  each 
to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  caution  the  teacher  that  on 
the  one  hand  a  pupil  who  is  naturally  dull  or  slow  should 
never  be  discouraged  by  having  that  fact  impressed  upon 
him,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  pupil  who  has  unusual  ability 
should  be  made  to  recognize  it  and  to  realize  that  "  To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required."  Not  only 
Should  better  work  be  reqmred  of  such  pupils,  but  also  extra 
work  of  a  more  difficult  kind  should  always  be  available  for 
them  to  do  when  they  have  finished  the  required  work,  and 
they  should  be  stimulated  to  grapple  with  it. 

Usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  occasionally 
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during  01  at  the  end  of  it,  the  teacher  will  supplement  the 
laboratory  directions  or  the  textbook  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  entire  class  to  matters  that  need  fuller  explanation,  or 
by  precipitating  a  conference  or  discussion  on  some  hypothesis 
that  needs  particular  development  or  aa  some  facts  that  need 
to  be  generalized  or  associated  with  life  situations  outside  the 
schoolroom.  Occasionally  he  will  show  and  briefly  discuss, 
or  have  discussed,  a  lantern  slide,  picture,  map,  chart,  model, 
specimen,  piece  of  apparatus,  or  experimental  demonstration 
which  has  an  essential  or  interesting  bearing  on  the  problem 
in  hand. 

Efficient  laboratory  management  demands  that  apparatus 
and  materiab  be  so  methodically  cared  for  and  stored  that 
the  piq)ils  may  have  them  ready  at  hand  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  period,  and  a  ininipmni  of  time  be  consumed  in  preparing 
to  be^n  work. 

When  the  materials  are  of  such  a  nature  that  this  is  prac- 
ticable they  should  be  kept,  methodically  arranged,  in  drawers, 
lockers,  or  cases  from  which  the  students  themselves  can  get 
them  quickly,  and  to  which  they  can  quickly  return  them 
when  Uiey  have  finidied  their  work.  This  is  possible  even 
with  much  of  the  apparatus  used  in  physics ;  but  in  this 
subject  some  of  the  apparatus  involves  complications  in  set- 
ting up  and  arranging  Uiat  would  entail  too  much  loss  of  time 
if  it  were  not  conveniently  placed  on  the  tables. 

Student  assistance.  —  Before  the  b^;mning  of  the  period, 
in  the  time-consuming  work  of  caring  for,  lepairing,  getting 
out,  and  replacing  apparatus,  the  teacher  should  get  as  much 
help  as  is  pracUcable  from  students.  They  will  usually  give 
it  willingly  if  they  are  assigned  to  it  in  relays  so  that  no  one 
pupU  has  a  burdensome  amount  to  do. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  boys  will  freely  j^ve  large 
amounts  of  time  to  the  making,  repairing,  or  care  of  apparatus, 
and  often  gain  much  for  themselves  in  pleasure  and  profit 
thereby,  besides  helping  the  class  and  teacher.    This  is  true 
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of  some  boys  who  are  especially  poor  in  the  abstract  portions 
of  the  class  work.  The  writer  has  often  been  successful  in 
getting  such  boys  to  do  better  class  work,  by  enlisting  their 
he^  in  this  way  and  in  experiments  made  before  the  class. 
Such  boys  are  usually  conscious  of  their  deficiencies  in  abstract 
work  and  are  secretly  more  or  less  humiliated  in  consequence. 
If  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  through 
their  constructive  and  manipulative  abilities,  especially  if 
the  teacher  makes  some  imostentatious  public  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  value  of  their  abilities  and  services,  these 
"  practical  minded "  boys  often  gain  confidence  in  their 
abilities  and  are  encouraged  to  see  the  value  of  the  more 
abstract  work,  and  make  greater  efforts  to  master  it.  Suc- 
cess and  a  consciousness  of  growing  power  are  ihe  sharpest 
spurs  to  further  efort. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  laboratory  exerdse.  —  Much 
time  is  wasted  on  laboratory  exercises  which  have  little  sig- 
nificance to  the  pupils,  because  they  have  no  easily  perceptible 
relation  to  the  classroom  problems  and  principles  or  to  the 
activities  of  the  community.  Such  for  example  are  the  for- 
mal experiments  common  in  physics  courses  on  the  measure- 
ment of  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes,  the  determinations  of 
tensile  strength  and  elasticity  of  wires,  elastic  and  inelastic 
collision,  coefficients  of  expansion  of  metals  when  the  amount 
of  expansion  measured  is  less  than  a  millimeter,  electrical 
resistance  of  wires,  and  specific  resistances,  when  not  needed 
as  information  requi^te  to  the  solution  of  a  practical  problem. 
So  also  are  experiments  given  in  chemistry  to  illustrate  phys- 
ical and  chemical  change,  some  of  the  more  formal  exercises 
with  topographic  maps  given  in  geogri^hy,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  drawing  done  in  botany,  physiology,  and  zoology. 
Much  of  such  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  labora- 
tory study  is  almost  worthless.  The  listless  and  unenthu- 
dastic  attitude  of  the  students  toward  it  should  open  the  eyes 
of  the  teachers  to  this  and  lead  them  to  abandon  such  deaden- 
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ing  work.  Many  teachers  say  that  they  require  this  kind  of 
work  from  their  pupils  because  the  colleges  demand  it.  This 
is  not  true.  Probably  there  is  not  a  college  anywhere  in  this 
country  that  would  r^use  to  admit  a  student  who  is  wdl  grounded 
in  the  dementary  principles  of  the  science  and  who  presents  a 
good  laboratory  course  in  which  such  materiai  is  replaced  by 
more  significant  kinds  of  laboratory  work.  If  there  is  such  a 
one,  the  high  school  teachers  and  principals  may  consden- 
tiously  advise  their  students  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  following  criteria  will  be  useful  guides  in  the  selection 
of  laboratoiy  lessons. 

1.  A  project  for  the  iaboratory  should  provide  the 
means  of  answering  some  question  or  questions  that 
constitute  essential  steps  in  the  solution  of  some  prob- 
lem that  is  significant  to  the  students. 

2.  It  should  have  some  direct  and  clear  connection  with 
what  immediately  precedes  and  follows  it  in  the  course. 

3.  It  should  be  one  that  compels  careful  observation, 
discrimination,  and  reflection,  and  that  affords  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  skill  and  self-reliance  in 
"  putting  questions  up  to  Nature." 

4.  There  should  not  be  so  many  things  to  observe  or 
do  that  mental  confusion  will  result. 

5.  It  should  be  so  easy  of  manipulation  that  the  poor- 
est qualified  of  the  students  can  do  the  work  with  f^ 
success  and  reasonable  speed. 

6.  It  must  be  capable  of  being  done  by  the  students 
with  a  respectable  degree  of  accuracy;  and  such  rea- 
sonable accuracy  should'be  insisted  on,  else  the  students 
will  have  no  faith  in  it  nor  in  what  it  is  intended  to  teach. 

7.  Wherever  practicable  the  paxts  of  the  experiments 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  results  obtained  in  them 
will  check  one  another,  thus  enabling  the  students  to 
judge  their  accuracy  by  the  agreement  among  the  results 
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themselves  instead  of  by  comparison  with  the  results 
given  in  the  books. 

8.  The  reasoning  involved  in  reaching  the  omcluaions 
must  be  simple  and  direct  enough  to  be  made  by  the 
students  themselves  with  but  very  little  assistance. 

g.  It  must  involve  no  more  operations  than  the  aver- 
age worker  can  finish  without  hurry  and  confusion  in 
the  laboratory  period.  If  the  period  be  but  forty-five 
minutes  long,  the  operations  can,  in  some  cases,  be 
divided  between  two  periods ;  in  other  cases  the  opera- 
tions may  be  divided  amot^  the  individuals  of  small 
groups  of  students  and  the  results  collated  for  each 
group  and  compared  in  the  classroom. 

Number  of  laboratory  exercises  per  year.  —  There  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  experiments  so  that  when 
supplemented  by  those  made  at  the  demonstration  table  the 
main  outlines  of  the  subject  as  presented  shall  rest  back  on 
them  or  on  prindples  that  can  be  shown  to  rest  back  on  ex- 
periments and  observations  of  a  similar  kind.  The  iriinimnni 
amount  of  laboratory  work  for  each  of  the  sciences  according 
to  prevailing  ideals  and  standards  is  such  as  will  require  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  double  periods  a  year. 

Size  <A  laboratory  divisions.  —  There  is  a  very  general 
agreement  among  leading  science  teachers  that  for  the  best 
work  there  should  not  be  more  than  twenty  pupils  in  a  lab- 
oratory division.  Exceptionally  able  teachers  successfully 
handle  as  many  as  thirty,  but  the  latter  number  is  considered 
the  upper  limit  according  to  accepted  standards  of  adminis- 
tration, for  both  recitation  and  laboratory  sections. 

Double  periods.  —  In  physics  and  in  chemistry  the  double 
laboratory  period  has  come  to  be  considered  as  an  essential 
feature.  Though  perhaps  not  so  necessary  it  is  also  very 
desirable  in  the  other  science  subjects.  Nearly  as  mudi 
actual  work  can  be  done  in  a  continuous  period  of  ninety 
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minutes  as  in  three  separate  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each.  In  many  schools  two  double  periods  are  given  each 
week,  throughout  the  year,  to  laboratory  work,  and  three 
angle  periods  to  classroom  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  this  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  time  than  most  teachers 
can  profitably  use  for  laboratory  work,  and  the  practice 
results  in  many  cases  in  neglecting  to  have  principles  and 
applications  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  class  conferences  and 
quizzes.  Until  the  teaching  becomes  much  better  than  it  is 
now  usually  found  to  be,  probably  better  results  would  be 
reached  by  having  foiu*  sii^le  periods  and  one  double  labora- 
tory period  per  week  for  each  science. 

Form  of  NoteB.  —  The  notes  made  by  the  student  on  his 
ei^riments  should  contain  (a)  a  full  and  clear,  but  concise, 
statement  of  the  problem  that  is  to  be  solved  or  the  question 
that  is  to  be  answered  by  the  experiment,  (b)  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  and  materials  used,  (c)  an  ejqilanation 
of  the  methods  of  procedure,  (d)  a  clearly  tabulated  state- 
ment of  numerical  data  and  results,  (e)  all  the  calculations 
that  were  used  in  obtaining  the  results,  (/)  the  concluaons 
that  were  reached,  (g)  a  brief  discussion  of  such  sources  of 
error  as  are  profitable  for  the  student  to  consider.  The  stu- 
dents should  be  required  to  express  themselves  by  drawings 
and  graphs  wherever  such  modes  of  description  are  obvioudy 
of  service,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  the 
idea  that  drawings  and  graphs  are  ends  instead  of  means. 
The  teacher  should  use  good  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  that  a  student  should  spend  in  drawing.  Much  time  is 
often  wasted  in  useless  embellishment  of  notebooks.  Stu- 
dents should  never  be  aUmved  to  copy  drawings  from  hooks. 
All  drawings  should  be  made  from  the  oi^ecis  themselves  that  are 
to  be  represented;  and  they  should  show  clearly  iA«  particular 
features  that  are  significant  in  the  problem.  Ordinarily  a  sec- 
Uonal  diagram  showing  only  the  significant  features  is  prefer- 
able  to  a  perspective  drawing.    Set  forms  for  notes,  containing 
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blanks  for  the  student  to  fill,  ate  often  found  in  laborat<^ 
manuals  and  direction  sheets.  These  are  ingenious  devices 
for  saving  the  teachers'  and  students'  time,  but  they  deprive 
the  latter  of  the  training  that  they  ought  to  get  in  devising 
their  own  forms  and  arrangements,  and  in  many  cases  also 
effectively  prevent  them  from  thinking.  They  are  thus  of 
doubtful  value,  if  not  positively  pernicious.  Notes  of  the 
best  sort  teU  a  straightforward  story  in  the  student's  own 
language  about  what  he  wanted  to  find  out,  how  he  went 
about  it,  the  steps  by  means  of  which  he  reached  his  answer, 
and  what  the  answer  was. 

Laboratory  notebooks.  —  The  most  generally  convenient 
book  for  laboratory  records  is  the  letter-size  loose-leaf  type. 
This  form  of  book  enables  the  student  to  keep  the  notes  used 
in  all  his  different  school  subjects  within  a  ^gle  cover,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  economical,  since  one  cover  only  is  needed 
for  all  subjects,  and  no  paper  or  covers  need  be  wasted. 

The  best  form  of  cover  is  that  with  inside  rings  which 
spring  open  or  shut  by  a  single  movement  of  the  two  hands.' 
A  plain  black  linen  binding  is  good,  but  canvas  or  buckram 
is  more  durable,  and  with  resisonable  care  will  last  two  years. 

Paper  of  all  grades,  rulings,  and  sizes,  punched  ready  for 
insertion,  can  be  bought  by  the  pound,  with  or  without  the 
covers,  from  any  large  dealers  in  paper  or  school  supplies. 
The  most  convenient  paper  for  general  purposes  is  one  that 
will  take  either  ink  or  pencil  marks  and  is  "  quadrille  "  ruled 
in  squares  of  half  a  centimeter  on  a  side.  When  written 
notes  are  made  on  these  sheets,  only  the  alternate  lines  should 
be  used. 

The  quadrille  sheets  are  alike  convenient  for  wridng  ordi- 
nary  paragraphs,  making  indented  summaries  and  outlines, 
tabulating  numerical  results,  making  outline  diagrams,  and 
plotting  graphs.    For  freehand  drawings  in  biology  and  for 

'  One  of  th«  beat  of  this  type  is  known  id  the  tiade  as  tlie  I.  P.  Number  6 
(Irving  &  Pitt  Co.,  Kimus  Qty,  Mo.). 
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some  sketches  and  drawings  in  geography,  unruled  paper  is, 
perhaps,  preferable. 

All  the  sheets  should  have  a  red  ink  margin  at  right  and 
left  and  a  double  ruling  to  set  off  the  heading  at  the  top. 
One  inch  is  a  good  width  for  the  top  and  inner  margins,  and 
a  half  to  three  quarters  inch  for  the  outer  margin. 

For  plotting  graphs  in  physics  many  teachers  prefer  en- 
beer's  cross-section  paper. 

When  the  notes  are  to  be  handed  in  to  the  teacher,  they 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  binder  and  placed,  unfolded,  in  a 
stout  manila  envelope  bearing  the  pupU's  name  and  division. 

Pupils  usually  want  to  make  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
rough  notes  in  a  "  scratch  book,"  or  worse  still  on  loose  paper, 
and  to  copy  these  into  the  permanent  record  at  some  later 
time  outside  the  laboratory.  This  practice  should  not  be 
permitted,  as  it  makes  for  carelessness,  loss  of  valuable  data, 
and  inefficient  habits;  and  it  wastes  time.  The  teacher 
should  insist  that  the  pupil  plan  his  notes  before  beginning 
the  work,  and  make  the  permanent  entries  neatly  and  sys- 
tematically at  the  time  when  the  observations  are  made. 
All  notes  that  belong  directly  to  the  laboratory  work  should  be 
made  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time  when  the  work  is  done;  and 
the  sheets  on  which  they  are  made  should  not  he  taken  from  the 
laboratory  until  they  have  been  inspected,  checked,  and  rdeased 
by  the  teacher. 

Examination  of  notes.  —  Much  time  and  trouble  will  be 
saved  in  connection  with  the  examinarion  of  notes  by  the 
teacher  and  their  correction  by  the  students  if  the  teacher  can 
manage  to  examine  them  promptly  and  insist  that  the  stu- 
dents make  all  required  corrections  with  similar  promptness. 

With  r^ard  to  the  kind  of  notes  to  be  made  by  the  pupils, 
and  the  amount  of  time  and  care  to  be  expended  by  the 
teacher  in  examining  them,  two  principles  should  be  kq>t  in 
view:  — 

I.  The  notes  should  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  pronss  of 
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sdentific  problem  solving,  and  should  therefore  be  written 
up  in  the  spirit  of  the  scientific  method. 

3.  The  writing  up  of  the  notes  inevitably  entails  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  note  making ;  and  these  habits  must  be 
either  good  or  faulty  according  to  the  kind  of  pracdce  that 
the  teacher  by  his  methods  permits  or  enforces. 

If  these  principles  be  accqited,  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  enforce  good  practice  and  thus  secure  the  good 
habits,  so  far  as  possible.  Thus,  he  should  insist  on  legible 
handwriting,  good  arrangement,  correct  spelling  and  gram- 
mar, and  a  reasonable  degree  of  clearness  and  condseness; 
and  he  should  see  that  the  data  furnish  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  work  which  they  represent  has  been  well  and 
methodically  done.  "^ 

If  the  classes  are  large,  he  must  use  a  system  of  letters  — 
not  too  many,  such  as  W  for  wrong,  S  for  spelling,  G  for 
grammatical  errors,  R  for  repeat,  etc.  These  are  best  placed 
in  the  margin  in  red  ink,  opposite  the  line  where  the  mistake 
is.  The  pupil  should  find  and  correct  the  mistake,  bring  the 
book  to  the  instructor,  and  show  him  the  correction.  The 
instructor  may  then  check  the  marginal  mark  oft  with  his 
initials  or  any  chosen  sign.  The  check  marks  and  also  the 
mark  of  final  approval  can  be  most  conveniently  and  quickly 
made  with  a  rubber  stamp.  If  each  exercise  is  graded  before 
correction,  and  if  correcdon  is  required  to  hold  the  grade, 
the  pupils  will  be  more  careful  not  to  make  mistakes. 

AU  this  is  grueling  work  for  the  teacher,  but  there  is  no 
escape  from  it  if  the  pupils  are  to  be  properly  trained.  The 
better  the  teacher  is  at  inspiring  his  pupi^  with  ideals  of  effi- 
ciency, the  less  arduous  his  work  widi  the  notebodLs  will  be. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Make  a  list  of  the  reasons  why  a  class  conference  is  better  than  a 
question  and  answer  recitation  for  realizing  the  educational  values  of 
science  study. 
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3.  Which  of  the  twenty-one  standards  of  good  class  work  enumerated 
in  this  chapter  are  easiest  to  applyf  List  them  m  tlie  ordet  of  their 
practicability. 

3.  List  these  standards  (Question  3)  in  the  order  of  their  pedagogical 
importance. 

4.  Select  a  list  of  laboratory  exerdsto  from  some  sdence  textbook, 
and  check  those  which  can  best  be  used  so  that  the  laboratory  will  per- 
form the  function  indicated  in  thia  chapter. 

S-  In  your  school  study  of  science  were  you  ever  called  on  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  experimenting?  If  bo,  how  did  this  affect  your  attitude 
toward  the  work? 

6.  In  a  list  of  laboratory  exercises  from  a  current  science  book,  select 
five  that  have  in  large  measure  the  characteristics  of  a  good  laboratory 
ezerdse,  as  described  in  this  chapter.    Give  reasons  for  your  choia. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

tECTDBES,  EXCtJBSIONS,  AND  BEVIEVS 

Pnadioiis  of  tlie  lecture-demonstration.  —  The  ideals  of 
science  teaching  that  we  have  set  up,  are  (i)  that  both  scientific 
training  and  scientific  inf  onnation  are  best  gained  by  the  pupils 
through  constant  practice  in  the  solving  of  problems  tiiat 
involve  the  content  and  method  of  the  science  to  be  taught, 
and  (2)  that  the  pupils  can  receive  this  training  and  gain 
the  discipline  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  science  only 
when  they  solve  the  problems  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
through  their  own  thought  and  activity.  In  view  of  these 
ideals  the  inference  is  obvious  that  the  laboratory  and  the 
class  conference  are  tlie  most  important  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  lecture  method  should  be  resorted  to 
rather  infrequently,  and  only  with  careful  thought,  plamung, 
and  preparation. 

There  are,  however,  two  very  inqwrtant  functions  that 
the  lecture  demonstration  may  serve. 

1.  When  any  of  the  sciences  is  presented  as  a  series 
of  problems  after  the  manner  that  has  been  described, 
there  are  gaps  to  be  filled  and  information  to  be  supplied 
in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  adequately  covered  as 
a  whole,  in  its  broader  outlines,  so  that  unity  and  coher- 
ence of  presentation  may  be  preserved.  Such  informa- 
tion may  be  effectively  presented  by  informal  talks  or 
lectures. 

2.  Accounts  of  new  discoveries,  classic  experiments 
and  researches,  scientific  information  of  local  interest, 
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or  of  interest  in  connection  with  current  events,  may  be 
presented  occa^onally  by  lecture  and  demonstration  as 
a  scientific  treat  for  puiposes  of  inspiration  and  moti- 
vation. 
The  technique  oj  the  lechtre-demonstration.  —  These  two 
functions  of  the  lecture  have  already  been  discussed  at  length 
on  pages  96  and  97 ;  and  but  litUe  need  be  added  here.     A 
few  hints,  however,  may  be  serviceable  to  those  readers  who 
axe  ineiq>erienced  in  this  mode  of  presentation. 

1.  There  should  be  an  abundance  of  concrete  material 
for  illustration,  such  as  pictures,  maps,  models,  prepara- 
tions, or  experiments. 

2.  There  may  be  several  experiments  or  preparations 
to  illustrate  or  suggest  one  idea ;  but  the  same  prepara- 
tion should  never  be  used  to  illustrate  more  than  one 
idea  at  a  given  time. 

3.  The  preparations  and  experiments  shoidd  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  lecture  table  or  a  near-by  table  or  shelves, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  shown,  so  that  each 
may  be  ready  for  use  at  the  instant  when  it  is  needed ; 
and  the  teacher  should  assure  himself  positively,  by 
sufficient  rehearsals  and  practice,  that  his  e:q>eiiments 
are  going  to  woit  successfully.* 

4.  The  teacher  should  never  be  "  tied  to  his  notes." 
He  should  know  what  he  wants  to  present,  and  how  he 
purposes  developing  it,  well  enough  so  that  he  needs  no 
manuscript.  It  is  not  usually  worth  time  and  trouble 
to  memorize  the  topical  outline  of  the  lecture:  there 
are  many  advantages  in  having  that  plainly  written 
<m  the  blackboard,  where  all  can  see  it.    If  this  b  not 

'  Nothing  more  Kvenly  discredits  a  science  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils  than  to  have  it  ssid  that  his  expetiments  do  not  work.  What  mtist  the; 
think  of  B  teacher  who  reprimands  them  for  failing  in  recitation,  or  beingawkward 
in  the  laboratory,  and  who  "flunlu"  himself  when  they  ask  him  a  qtiestiOD  or 
when  he  tries  to  show  them  an  eiperiment? 
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done  the  teacher's  outline,  unless  he  has  it  memorized, 
should  be  written  and  spaced  so  that  he  can  easily  read 
it  at  a  glance  without  bending  over  it  or  picking  it  up. 

J,  The  lecture  very  seldom  or  never  should  be  formal. 
The  student  should  always  feel  free  to  ask  questions  pro- 
vided these  are  pertinent  and  of  general  interest,  and 
to  approach  the  lecture  table  and  group  themselves 
around  it  if  any  of  the  demonstrations  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  be  well  seen  from  the  seats. 

6.  The  lecture  should  be  a  model  for  the  pupils  in 
clearness,  vividness,  and  good  form  in  presentation.  It 
b  well  to  outline  at  the  outset  the  mode  of  approach  and 
plan  of  development,  to  proceed  slowly  when  important 
principles  and  generalizations  are  being  stated,  and  to 
summarize  conclu^ons  carefully  and  deliberately  at 
the  end. 

7.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  complete  notes  on 
the  lectures  that  are  given  for  inspiration  purposes  should 
not  be  insisted  on,  but  occasionally  the  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  notes  of  salient  facts  and  important 
ideas  as  a  basis  for  an  account  of  the  lecture  to  be  written 
up  later.  The  making  of  such  lecture  reports  will  give 
the  students  practice  in  an  important  kind  of  English 
composition ;  and  in  some  schools,  such  work  is  examined 
by  the  English  department  and  credited  as  work  in  com- 
position, with  excellent  results.' 

*  Such  coSpetatioD  between  the  English  department  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  science  and  other  departments  on  the  other  hand  ought  to  be  canied  on 
in  every  school  in  order  to  insure  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  writing  and 
tptaJ^ag  English.  If  eight  or  ten  lectures  are  given  in  the  course  of  a  school 
year,  and  if  in  connection  with  them  the  pufMls  are  gradually  instructed  in  good 
methods  of  taking  notes  and  writing  up  accounts  of  lectures,  those  of  them  who 
afterwardB  enter  collie  will  not  be  so  incompetent  and  m  much  at  a  loss  when 
they  come  under  the  instruction  of  college  teachers  who  still  rely  mainly  on 
the  lecture  method.  Even  after  it  comes  to  be  generally  realized  that  the  lec- 
ture method  as  a  principal  means  of  instruction  is  an  inefficient  survival  from 
the  times  when  books  were  scarce  and  printing  unknown,  the  ability  to  take 
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S.  The  best  way  for  the  teacher  to  perfect  his  tech> 
nique  in  oral  instruction  is  to  gcasp  every  (^portunity 
for  hearing  inspiring  and  lucid  lectiurers,  and  to  take  note 
of  their  methods  of  developing  their  subjects.  He  should 
by  no  means  neglect  reading  the  classic  popular  lectures 
and  addresses  of  such  masters  of  the  lecturer's  art  as 
Tyndalt,  Helmholtz,  Faraday,  Lodge,  Agas^,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Ruskin,  and  many  others, 
some  of  whose  works  should  be  fotmd  in  every  good 
library. 

9.  When  the  teacher  is  preparing  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  be  made  at  the  demonstration  table  in  coimec- 
tion  with  either  a  lecture  or  a  class  conference  he  will 
miss  valuable  opportunities  for  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  students,  and  many  chances  to  interest  and 
instruct  them,  as  well  as  much  valuable  help,  if  he  does 
not  enlist  some  of  the  students  in  the  work  of  setting 
up  and  trying  out  the  experiments.  It  is  a  splendid 
plan  also  to  let  individual  students  prepare  and  make 
some  of  the  demonstrations  before  the  class,  and  present 
the  ideas  that  are  to  grow  out  of  them.  They  may  be 
asked  to  do  this  as  a  part  of  their  assigned  woi^  or  as 
volimteer  work  for  extra  credits. 

10.  In  all  demonstration  and  lecture  woi^  the  aim 
should  be,  not  amusement  or  pyrotechnics,  but  a  dear 
and  lucid  presentation  of  the  phenomena  and  their  sig- 
nificant and  human  relations.  Without  arousing  interest 
the  teacher  can  accomplish  little  that  is  really  worth 
while ;  but  forPunaidy  natural  phenomena  are  themsdoes 

notea  and  make  abBtiscts  of  lectures  or  other  oial  communicatiou  will  still 
be  useful  and  worth  some  training.  The  lecture  will  always  have  its  jiMce 
both  in  college!  and  outside  of  them;  and  there  wiU  ftlwayi  be  a  few  4>eciaUy 
gifted  and  inspiring  lecturera  who  can  on  numerous  occa^ons  teach  more  effec- 
tively by  the  lecture  method  than  by  other  means.  Moreover  there  will  always 
be  occasions  in  the  lives  of  many  people  when  they  need  to  take  notes  of  in- 
■tructioiu  or  bodies  of  information  that  are  orally  delivered. 
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tntrinsically  interesHng  to  almost  everybody  if  their  mean- 
ings, interpretations,  and  relations  to  everyday  life  are 
made  perfectly  understandable,  and  if  the  learner  is  left 
with  some  of  the  thinking  to  do  for  himself. 

Kdd  observation.  —  The  field  excursion  was  first  advo- 
cated as  a  means  of  instruction  by  Rousseau  in  the  t.miie ' 
(1763),  and  first  used  in  class  teaching  by  Festalozzi  in  his 
school  at  Yverdun  in  Switzerland,  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.^  It  was  soon  introduced  into  Germany 
along  with  the  Pestalozzian  methods,  and  is  now  in  general 
use  in  that  coxmtry  as  well  as  in  Switzerland  and  France.  In 
this  country,  although  it  has  been  advocated  with  great  una- 
nimity by  the  highest  authorities,  and  is  regarded  by  them 
as  indispensable  in  the  study  of  geography  at  least,  and  aa 
highly  important  in  botany,  zoiilogy,  and  nature  study,  it 
has  not  as  yet  come  into  very  general  use. 

Obstacles,  and  how  to  overcome  them.  —  The  principal 
causes  for  neglect  of  this  important  feature  of  science  instruc- 
tion are  inertia  or  incompetence  of  teachers,  failure  on  the 
part  of  teachers  or  their  superiors  to  appreciate  its  importance, 
objections  of  parents,  difficulties  in  providing  time  for  the 
excursus  in  die  school  program,  and  difficulties  in  reaching 
the  places  where  the  ol^rvations  are  to  be  made.  If  the 
teacher  through  lack  of  interest  and  enthu^asm  is  xmwilling 
to  undertake  the  work,  or  if  he  is  not  competent  to  manage 
it,'  the  principal  or  other  authority  who  selects  and  controls 
hun  is  at  fault  and  should  apply  appropriate  stimuli  or  replace 
him  by  one  who  is  more  enterprising  or  better  trained  and 
more  able.  If  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic,  and  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  work,  and  if  he  is  competent  to  carry  it 
on  successfully  he  will  surely  find  ways  to  overcome  all  the 

*  Cf.  Um  first  half  of  Book  HI  for  many  suggestive  ideas,  that  tie  woitby 
ol  criticil  study. 

*  See  Holman,  Pttlalotti,  an  Aeamnt  of  fat  Life  and  Work,  Loogmuu.  19^. 
£vay  tcadiei  of  geography  should  read  the  account,  p.  330  fi. 
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other  dif&culties  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  have  a  large  majority 
of  his  pupils  participate  in  at  least  four  or  five  field  excursions 
during  the  school  year.  By  tact  and  perseverance  he  can 
overcome  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  parents  or  of  his 
superiors,  find  ways  to  suggest  to  the  principal  for  managing 
the  difficulties  of  the  program,  or  succeed  in  enlisting  the 
pupils  in  after-school  or  Saturday  excursions.  In  small 
towns  and  villages  the  difficulty  of  reaching  places  for  field 
observation  and  collection  in  coimection  with  geography 
and  biology  does  not  exist ;  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  gaining 
admission  to  such  small  local  factories,  machine  shops,  plan- 
ing mills,  potteries,  brickyards,  water  supply  stations,  tele- 
phone exchanges,  electric  Ughting  stations,  bakeries,  printing 
offices,  and  the  like  as  may  exist  in  the  locahty,  and  in 
which  interesting  and  important  apphcations  of  the  principles 
of  physics  and  chemistry  are  to  be  found.  In  these  localities 
fields,  woods,  streams,  farms,  gardens,  road  or  railroad  cuts, 
plains,  or  hills  are  always  to  be  found  within  easy  walking 
distance ;  often  weathering  and  erosion  are  going  on  at  the 
roadside  or  in  a  vacant  lot  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  school 
yard  gate ;  plant  and  animal  hf e  are  daily  appealing  mutdy 
to  the  attention  of  the  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 
It  is  true  that  large  and  spectacular  factories  and  industrial 
installations  are  not  often  located  near  village  and  township 
high  schools,  but  there  is  little  excuse  for  not  making  the 
pupils  famiUar  with  such  local  industries  as  do  exist  there. 
The  writer  has  visited  many  schools  that  stood  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  rich  variety  of  forms  resulting  from  gladal  and 
stream  processes,  and  on  inquiring  of  the  teachers  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  field  work  that  was  done,  has  been  told 
either  that  there  was  no  time  for  such  work,  or  that  there  was 
nothing  of  interest  in  the  locality  to  be  seen.  Nothing  but 
textbook  work  was  being  done.  The  obvious  reason  was, 
of  course,  that  the  teachers  were  incompetent  to  handle  the 
subject. 
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In  many  large  cities  the  difficulties  are  real.  Incompetent 
teachers  and  unprogressive  administrative  officials  are  less 
often  found;  but  excursions  usually  involve  long  street  car 
rides.  Many  students  come  from  families  where  every  extra 
car  fare  represents  a  sacrifice,  and  the  long  rides  consume  much 
valuable  time.  Nevertheless  most  of  these  students  can 
earn,  individually,  the  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  year  that  is 
necessary  for  five  or  ten  excursions;  or  the  money  for  the 
class  can  be  raised  by  an  entertainment  given  by  the  school. 
Some  of  the  pupils  have  music  lessons  or  must  work  on  Sat- 
urdays or  after  school,  and  such  pupils  must  be  excused  from 
all  or  part  of  the  field  work;  but  these  really  constitute  a 
rather  small  percentage  of  the  whole,  and  the  majority  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  field  opporttmities  because  this  small 
minority  cannot  have  them.  If  the  dty  teacher  has  eyes  that 
see  be  will  often  find  field  opportunities  near  the  school  and  will 
at  least  use  those  which  are  available.  Parks,  gardens,  hot- 
houses, vacant  lots,  and  neighboring  factories  afford  oppor- 
tunities within  reach,  and  in  most  dties  the  open  country  or 
more  distant  factories  can  be  reached  in  half-day  excursions 
on  Saturdays.  There  is  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  into  large  manufacturing  plants  with  pupils,  but  if 
the  teacher  or  principal  has  influential  acquaintances,  —  as  he 
is  likely  to  have  through  church  relations,  scientific  clubs,  or 
other  civic  and  social  organizations,  some  one  or  two  of  which 
he  should  connect  himself  with  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  —  he 
will  usually  be  able  to  get  the  desired  permission  through 
their  influence. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  therefore,  it  ought,  in  any 
sdiool,  to  be  possible  to  have  in  every  subject  some  field 
observation  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  class  can 
participate.  In  small  schools  where  the  localities  are  near 
at  hand  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  short  excursions 
during  the  double  laboratory  periods  in  regular  school  hours 
and  to  make  longer  ones  if  the  laboratory  or  class  periods 
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come  last  in  the  session.    In  such  cases  the  attendance  of 
all  should  be  required. 

Hirw  to  conduct  exatrsions.  —  In  this  connection,  the  fol- 
lowing su^estions  growing  out  of  the  experience  of  the  writer 
and  others  who  have  handled  large  bodies  of  pupils  in  such 
excursions  will  prove  to  be  useful. 

1.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  that  can  be 
conveniently  handled  by  one  teacher  is  ordinarily  fnHa 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five.  Exceptionally  resourceful 
teachers  can  handle  a  larger  number  and  keep  them  at 
the  work,  but  inexperienced  teachers  would  hetta 
begin  with  groups  of  twenty  or  less. 

2.  The  teacher  should  first  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ground  to  be  visited,  with  the  route 
and  means  of  transportation,  and  with  the  q>ecial  ob- 
jects  to  be  observed  and  studied. 

3.  The  observations  should  be  directed  to  spedfic 
features  or  phenomena  that  are  factors  in  some  problem 
or  problems  that  have  been  set  up  in  the  classroom  for 
solution. 

4.  The  field  lesson  should  be  carefully  outlined  in  a 
lesson  plan  that  has  been  checked  up  by  the  teacher  on 
the  ground,  and  the  plan  should  be  adhered  to  while 
the  class  is  in  the  field. 

$.  Mimeographed  sheets  should  be  provided  before- 
hand containing  questions  to  be  answered  from  observa- 
tion and  reflection.  They  should  also  contain  needed 
directions,  hints,  or  suggestions  for  making  effective 
observations,  for  recording  results,  and  for  collecting 
spedmens.for  individual  or  school  cabinets.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  these  in  the  hands  of  the  students  a 
day  or  two  before  the  excursion  is  made.  These  sheets 
are  to  perform  the  same  function  for  the  field  work  that 
the  laboratory  manual  performs  for  the  laboratory  wo^ 
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6.  Tlie  field  work  should  be  explained  and  the  field 
problems  outlined  in  the  classroom  on  the  day  before 
the  excursion.  The  teacher  should  carefully  refrain 
from  answering  questions  that  the  pupils  can  answer 
for  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  field  study ;  but  he 
should  make  sure  that  the  students  understand  exactly 
what  they  are  to  look  for  and  to  do,  exactly  what  rules 
of  order  and  discipline  they  are  expected  to  conform  to, 
and  exactly  what  is  the  nature  of  the  problems  that 
they  are  expected  to  solve  in  the  field.  If  they  are  to 
make  collections,  they  should  be  told  exactly  what  kinds 
of  samples  and  specimens  they  are  expected  to  get  and 
how  they  aie  to  care  for  them. 

7.  On  the  way  to  and  from  the  objective  points  the 
pupils  may  be  ajlowed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  socially  in 
any  way  tiiat  is  right  and  proper  —  the  more  they  enjoy 
it  the  better;  but  when  on  the  ground  and  while  the 
work  of  observation,  study,  and  note-taking  is  going 
on  every  one  should  be  made  to  refrain  from  irrelevant 
social  converse  and  attend  strictly  to  business  just  as 
he  would  be  required  to  do  in  the  laboratory.  They 
should  be  urged  to  control  and  direct  themselves  to  the 
end  that  they  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  out  of 
the  lesson,  but  when  individuab  fail  in  doing  so  the 
teacher  must  direct  and  control  them.  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  turn  an  opportunity  for  serious  and 
profitable  study  into  a  riotous  picnic.  Sympathy  for 
youthful  instincts,  good  nature,  a  sense  of  humor,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  firmness  are  needed  by  the  teacher 
to  keep  successful  control  on  such  occasions.  These 
are  qualities  of  personality  that  are  indispensable  in 
any  kind  of  school  work,  and  the  person  who  does  not 
possess  them  would  better  not  try  to  teach  at  all. 

8.  When  the  classes  are  large,  including  several 
divisions,  as  in  the  great  city  high  schools,  careful  oigan- 
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ization  is  necessary.  One  teacher  should  be  present 
for  every  group  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pupils; 
and  each  teacher  should  "  know  his  sheep,"  be  known 
by  them,  and  be  responsible  for  them.  In  such  cases 
the  teachers  of  the  different  sciences  must  coSperate 
and  exchange  assistance.  Often  teachers  of  other 
branches  may  enjoy  "  going  along  "  and  helping.  It  is 
a  good  plan  also  to  organize  the  groups  into  teams  with 
a  student  captain  for  each  team,  and  get  up  a  rivalry 
between  teams  as  to  which  shall  make  the  best  score  of 
facts  and  ideas.  This  plan  will  tend  to  hold  the  pupils 
in  definite  imits  which  can  be  easily  handled  in  the  field. 
The  different  teams  might  each  have  a  distinctive  badge 
or  colors  and  adopt  as  a  name  the  name  of  some  scientific 
discoverer.  Since  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties 
in  field  work  management  is  that  of  the  teacher  in  mak- 
ing himself  heard  by  many  or  scattered  pupils  out  of 
doors,  it  would  be  well  for  all  the  teachers  to  have  bicycle 
whistles  or  homs,  by  means  of  which  they  can  signal 
then-  pupils  to  come  together  for  instruction.  Occa- 
sionally the  teacher  who  is  leading  the  excursion  will 
need  to  communicate  with  the  whole  class  at  one  time 
or  with  groups  at  some  distance,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  would  be  well  to  provide  a  megaphone. 

In  the  case  of  some  especially  bright,  interested,  and 
capable  students,  individual  field  work  and  collection 
should  be  encouraged;  and  such  students  should  be 
given  opportunity  in  the  classroom  to  explain  thdr 
work  and  exhibit  their  collections.  This  will  add  to 
the  general  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  such  work,  and 
will  be  especially  good  for  the  students  who  do  it.  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  the  teacher  to  invite  such  stud^its 
to  accompany  him  on  his  preliminary  trips  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  he  will  get  valuable  information  and 
assistance  from  them.    The  writer  has  found  this  prac- 
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tice  to  be  of  immense  mutual  profit  to  himself  and'maiiy 
of  his  students,  and  has  had  abundant  personal  testi- 
mony £rom  others  to  the  same  effect. 

9.  At  the  next  class  meeting  after  the  excursion  the 
problems,  the  observations,  and  their  bearings  on  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  should  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  the  information  and  conclusions  should  be  organized ; 
so  that  when  the  discussion  has  been  concluded  some 
definite  things  have  been  learned,  and  some  tentative 
or  final  condu^ons  of  a  perfectly  definite  nature  have 
been  reached. 

Reviews.  —  The  great  empha^  that  has  been  placed  upon 
the  problem  method  in  the  preceding  pages  should  not 
lead  the  reader  to  think  that  it  is  all-suMdent.  This  is  far 
from  the  case.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the 
subject  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ability  which  the  successful 
study  of  any  sdence  ought  to  impart ;  and  although  it  is 
claimed  that  both  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  prin- 
dplea  of  a  sdence  and  the  ability  to  recall  them  when  needed 
are  best  acquired  through  solving  significant  problems,  it 
should  be  dearly  understood  that  knowledge  once  acquired 
is  usually  forgotten  in  large  part,  unless  occasions  for  its  recall 
occur  at  intervals,  in  order  that  the  part  that  has  been  wholly 
or  partly  forgotten  may  be  releamed.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
view, then,  is  to  strengthen  the  association  bonds  that  should 
be  made  permanent  but  which  as  yet  are  weak.  Both  peda- 
gogical experience  and  the  few  experimental  studies  of  memo- 
rizing and  forgetting  that  have  been  made  indicate  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  review  or  releam  frequently  at  first  and 
then  at  greater  and  greater  intervals  than  it  is  to  try  by  many 
repetitions  to  fix  the  memory  bonds  permanently  during  the 
first  learning  period.  Hence,  the  time-honored  practice  of 
reviewing  in  each  lesson  the  most  important  facts  and  gener- 
alizations that  were  gained  in  the  preceding  lesson,  and  of 
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providing  at  suitable  intervals  for  the  recall,  and  if  necessary 
for  the  releaming,  of  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
is  fully  justified.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  learn- 
ing and  forgetting  goes,  it  confirms  the  very  general  opinion 
of  successful  teachers  that  frequent  reviews  are  necessary. 

The  custom  of  conducting  carefully  planned  formal  reviews 
at  the  end  of  each  week,  each  month,  and  each  term,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  should  be  adhered  to.  The  intervals 
need  not  be  exactly  those  mentioned,  but  may  preferably 
be  adjusted  to  the  minor  and  major  logical  divisions  of  the 
subject  matter.  Efficiency  requires  that  we  spend  no  time 
unnecessarily  on  that  which  is  most  easily  and  permanently 
remembered,  or  on  formally  reviewing  that  which  is  bound 
to  be  recalled  anyway  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  in 
consequence  of  bdng  needed  as  bases  for  concluaons  to  be 
reacheid  in  later  lessons.  It  requires  us,  rather,  to  select 
carefully  that  which  most  needs  to  be  releamed;  and  to 
drill  on  that  at  intervals  of  inaea^g  length  until  it  is  cop 
rectly  recalled  when  required. 

Functions  of  the  review  lesson.  —  Hence,  the  review  lesson 
has  two  obvious  fimctions :  (i)  to  find  otd  what  things  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  forgotten  and  need  to  be  releamed;  and 
(2)  to  provide  sitaations  that  vnU  cause  the  students  to  rdeam 
them.  Many  teachers  fail  to  plan  their  reviews  with  sufficient 
attention  to  these  functions.  A  very  common  and  very 
inefficient  method  is  to  hold  a  question  and  answer  recitation 
in  which  nearly  every  detail  of  the  lessons  to  be  reviewed 
is  called  for  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  previously  presented. 
This  method  results  in  a  formal  and  iminteresting  exercise 
which  does  comparatively  little  toward  accompUshing  the 
purposes  mentioned.  Interest  is  of  capital  importance  in 
reviews  as  in  all  learning.  If  the  act  of  recall  gives  satis- 
faction, the  recall  is  likely  to  occur  again ;  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  indifference  or  discomfort,  the  response  is  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten or  replaced  by  some  other  response  that  brings  more 
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satisfaction  or  less  discomfort.    Several  ways  of  making 
reviews  interesting  and  profitable  are  here  described. 

The  topical  review  recitation.  —  The  importance  of  organiz- 
ing the  information  gained  through  class  conferences,  labora- 
tory lessons,  and  class  demonstrations,  and  formulating  it 
into  a  system  has  been  thoroughly  explained.  Outlines  and 
summaries  of  definitions  and  principles  are  concise  expressions 
of  such  formulation,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  these  should 
be  made  at  intervals  ^milar  to  those  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  reviews.  Systematizing  and  reviewing,  then,  should  go 
on  together.  Let  the  pupils  prepare  for  the  topical  review 
by  making  somewhat  full  and  detailed  outlines  of  the  work 
of  the  past  week,  more  general  and  less  detailed  outlines  of 
the  ground  covered  during  the  past  month,  and  still  more 
general  summaries  of  the  most  important  principles,  laws, 
and  definitions  from  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work.  Let 
them  compare  these,  and  discuss  and  improve  them  in  con- 
ference. Then  let  them  make  rapid  topical  recitations,  not 
always  on  the  outlines  just  discussed,  but  usually  on  those 
that  were  presented  and  discussed  in  the  last  preceding  review. 
Let  the  teacher  direct  one  pupil  to  write  on  the  blackboard 
an  outline  of  the  topics  of  the  review,  and  fill  in  the  more 
important  details  of  one  of  the  topics ;  and  a  tittie  later  on, 
after  he  has  finished  writing,  let  the  teacher  quiz  him  on  some 
of  the  details,  applications,  or  associated  facts,  principles, 
and  concepts  of  that  topic.  While  the  first  student  is  writing, 
have  other  pupils  develop  the  important  details  of  other 
topics  that  tiie  first  pupil  has  written  or  failed  to  write  in 
bis  outline,  and  be  cross-examined  in  the  manner  just  sug- 
gested. Also  have  it  understood  that  their  fellow  pupils 
are  to  ask  questions  and  to  challenge  them  to  prove  their 
statements.  The  more  fully  the  pupils  themselves  are  in- 
duced to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  kind  of  quizzing  the  more 
interesting  and  vitalizii^  it  will  be.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  make  this  feature  a  contest  of  wits  and  to  get  into  it  much 
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of  the  zest  of  a  competitive  game.  The  pupils  may  be 
encouraged  to  cross-question  by  giving  each  a  score  for  every 
pertinent  question  that  he  asks,  and  if  necessary  scoring  a 
penalty  for  each  failure  to  ask  a  question  or  for  each  irrelevant 
question  or  quibble.  When  a  student  is  making  a  tc^ical 
recitation  it  is  well  to  have  him  come  out  to  the  front  and 
stand  facing  the  class. 

Types  of  topical  organization.  —  The  motive  used  in  the 
organization  of  the  review  outline  may  be  varied  in  several 
interesting  ways.  The  usual  textbook  or  treatise  motive  is 
that  of  organizing  facts,  laws,  and  concepts  under  some  gen- 
eral principles  or  classes.  For  example,  in  physics  the  laws 
of  machines  and  their  applications  are  best  organized  under 
the  work  principle,  the  facts  about  fluids  under  the  principle 
of  Pascal  and  that  of  Archimedes,  and  so  on ;  in  chemistry 
the  compounds  of  an  element  are  usually  described  under 
that  element ;  in  physical  geography,  mountains,  plains,  pla- 
teaus, lakes,  rivers,  shore  lines,  etc.,  are  usually  the  main 
rubrics  under  which  the  land  forms  and  the  facts  and  forces 
related  to  them  are  described ;  and  in  botany  or  zoOlogy  the 
various  plants  and  animals  are  described  with  relation  to  the 
families  or  great  groups,  or  with  relation  to  anatomical  struc- 
ture or  physiological  processes.  These  traditional  textbook 
and  treatise  methods  of  organization  are  not  the  only  logical 
ones ;  and  it  is  important  that  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teacher 
should  know  this.  Furthermore,  variety  tn  organization 
tends  to  make  the  subject  more  interesting,  more  suggestive 
in  developing  ability  to  judge  and  interpret,  and  more  effec- 
tive in  recall,  because  of  the  greater  number  of  association 
bonds  by  means  of  which  a  given  fact  or  principle  can  be 
"  fished  up."  *    In  addition  to  reviewing  the  subject  matter 

>  Cf.  ThomdflWi  The  Fiychdagy  of  Leaning,  Tesdiers  College,  CoIundiU 
Univ.,  N.  v.,  1913,  Chapters  I  and  X,  and  his  Principles  of  Teaching,  A,  G. 
Sefler,  N.  V.,  1906,  Cliapter  VIII.  Also  James,  Principles  of  Psycholoiy,  Heniy 
Holt  ft  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1890,  Vol.  I,  Chapters  XIV  and  XVI. 
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under  the  usual  headings,  it  may  be  reviewed  in  chronological 
cnrder  in  connection  with  the  discoverers  and  their  work, 
or  in  connection  with  its  most  important  economic  and  social 
uses  in  the  home,  local  factory,  ipunidpal  projects,  and  the 
like ;  or  ag^  in  the  case  of  physics  or  chemistry  it  may  be 
reviewed  by  means  of  a  series  of  numerical  problems  which 
demand  the  use  of  the  various  principles.  Varying  the  mo- 
tive in  this  way  will  tend  to  stimulate  die  interest  of  the  pupils 
in  perfecting  their  memory  bonds  so  as  to  have  the  required 
knowledge  at  ready  command. 

For  example,  suppose  that  in  physics  the  laws  and  prop- 
erties of  electric  currents  are  reviewed,  now  under  the  head- 
ings. Sources  (voltaic  ceUs,  thermoelectric  cells,  storage 
batteries,  induction  coils,  magnetos,  dynamos).  Laws  of  Flow 
(difference  of  potential,  laws  of  resistance,  Ohm's  law,  laws 
of  induced  currents,  laws  of  electrolytic  conduction),  and 
Methods  of'  Measurement  (galvanometers,  voltmeters,  am- 
meters, wattmeters,  Wheatstone's  bridge) ;  again  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  Galvani  and  Volta,  Sturgeon,  Fara- 
day and  Henry,  Maxwell  and  Hertz,  Edison,  Tesla,  Lodge, 
Branley,  and  Marconi;  again,  through  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  applications  of  electrical  energy  in  the  household 
(door  bell,  telephone,  electric  lights,  cooking,  vacuum  cleaner, 
tradng  the  energy  back  to  the  power  house,  and  the  appli- 
ances used  there) ,  and  finally  by  means  of  a  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed series  of  drill  questions  and  problems.  Would  not 
such  a  system  of  reviews  be  entered  into  with  much  more 
interest  and  better  results  in  the  formaUon  of  permanent 
memory  connections  than  usually  come  from  the  dull  and 
uninteresting  reviews  that  are  so  commonly  held? 

Written  renews.  —  If  ingeniously  devised,  these  are  espe- 
cially useful  in  enabling  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  find  out 
wliich  of  the  desired  association  bonds  are  weak  and  which 
are  well  estabUshed ;  and  they  have  the  very  great  advantage 
that  they  may  be  so  made  out  as  to  be  easily  scored.    For 
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example,  consider  the  following  question,  "  What  kind  of 
dmple  meclianical  device  would  be  of  most  assistance  in  get- 
ting (a)  a  heavy  barrel  into  a  wagon,  (6)  ten  bales  of  hay 
into  a  loft,  (c)  splittii^  a  log,  (d)  pulling  a  ship  up  to  its  dock, 
(e)  drawing  a  bucket  up  from  a  well,  (J)  pressing  the  juice  from 
apples  to  make  cider,  (g)  lifting  a  stone  Sag  from  the  sidewalk, 
(A)  weighing  a  turkey,  (j)  working  the  rudder  of  a  large  boat  ?  " 
and  so  on.  Here  each  answer  consists  of  a  single  name  and 
can  be  scored  one  point.  The  expected  answers  to  more 
complex  questions  involving  several  different  ideas  or  bits 
of  iiiomiatiom  can  be  analyzed  for  scoring  purposes  into  thdr 
component  parts,  each  part  being  scored  separately  one, 
or  two  or  more  points  according  to  its  relative  importance. 
The  parts  and  the  number  of  points  assigned  to  each  being 
announced  to  the  pupils,  they  may  exchange  and  score  each 
other's  papers,  and  competition  for  scores  can  be  incited. 
For  example,  the  next  question  might  be  to  state  the  phy^cal 
law  for  each  of  the  devices  suggested  in  the  preceding  question, 
and  each  law  correctly  stated  might  be  scored  two  points. 
Or  again,  the  next  question  might  be  to  describe  the  necessary 
arrangement  in  each  case  in  order  that  the  force  applied 
shoidd  be  only  one  tenth  of  the  weight  lifted  or  the  resistance 
overcome,  neglecting  friction;  and  here  two  or  more  facts 
or  relations  are  involved  in  each  answer,  so  that  each  of  these 
would  receive  one  or  more  points. 

Another  kind  of  review  is  easier  to  devise  and  score,  and 
is  very  economical  with  regard  to  time,  but  must  be  used 
with  great  care  and  caution  and  be  followed  up  whenever 
necessary  by  aoss  questioning,  lest  it  become  a  mere  parrot 
repetition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  other  words,  the 
tocher  must  make  sure  that  Uie  pupils  have  the  ideas  for 
which  the  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  of  their  verbaJ  re- 
sponses are  the  mere  signs.  This  exerdse  consists  in  pre- 
senting to  the  pupils  a  long  list  of  the  class  names  of  objects 
or  ideas,  and  requiring  them  for  each  name  to  give  an  ex- 
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ample,  or  a  definitioD  of  it,  or  to  describe  the  characteristic 
form,  or  color,  or  function,  or  economic  use,  or  geograph- 
ical location,  or  any  other  of  its  class  or  individual  char- 
acteristics that  may  be  important  to  fix  in  memory.  In 
this  case  the  name  constitutes  the  stimulus  furnished  by 
the  teacher ;  and  the  kind  of  written  definition,  description, 
or  named  characteristic  that  is  indicated  by  the  teacher  and 
is  written  down  by  the  pupil  is  the  pupil's  response.  Con- 
versely any  one  or  more  of  the  characteristics  may  be 
given  as  the  stimulus,  and  the  name  or  some  other  charac- 
teristic required  as  the  response.  Zest  will  be  added  to 
the  exercise  and  stimulus  given  for  better  preparation  by 
the  pupils  if  they  are  given  a  longer  list  than  they  can  com- 
plete in  the  time  allowed.  If  all  start  and  stop  together  on 
the  same  s^nals,  their  scores  will  represent  their  relative 
efficiencies  in  recalling  the  response  ideas  when  the  stimulus 
words  or  ideas  are  given.  A  generous  rivalry  with  one  another 
may  thus  be  excited;  and  better  still,  each  pupil  may  be 
incited  to  try  to  beat  his  previous  records.  This  procedure 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  practice  experiments  in  controlled 
association,  and  in  naming  paired  associates,  as  made  in 
psychological  laboratories,  and  is  very  favorable  to  intense 
application  and  retention. 

Association  tests  as  reviews.  —  Among  the  many  modifica- 
tions of  the  "  controlled  association  test  "  form  of  review  ex- 
erdse  the  following  are  given,  merely  as  a  means  of  suggesting 
others  to  the  teacher.    S  stands  for  stimulus,  R  for  re^>onse. 

1.  S.  Name  of  class.  R.  (a)  Names  of  individuals;  (6) 
definition ;  (c)  color,  form,  location,  etc. 

2.  5.  Name  of  law.  R.  (a)  Statement  of  law ;  (b)  appli- 
cations of  the  law. 

3.  S.  Name  of  particular  object.  R.  (a)  Name  of  class 
to  which  it  belongs ;  (b)  definition  of  the  class. 

4.  5.  Seeing  the  object.  R.  (a)  Its  name;  (i)  class;  (c) 
nffip'T'g  Other  objects  of  same  class. 
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5.  S.  Statement  of  a  problem.  R.  Giving  the  law  or 
principle  for  its  solution. 

6.  S.  Statement  of  a  fact.  R.  Giving  the  law  or  principle 
that  "  explains  "  it. 

7.  S.  Naming  or  stating  a  principle.  R.  (a)  Giving  evi- 
dences that  led  to  its  acceptance ;  (i)  giving  cases  that  come 
under  it ;  (c)  stating  the  deductions  from  the  principle  that 
apply  to  the  cases  named. 

Reoim)  Matches,  —  Another  form  of  review  that  has  often 
proved  to  be  interesting  and  effective  is  that  of  choosing  sides, 
as  in  the  old-fashioned  q)elling  match,  and  putting  the  ques- 
tions alternately  to  the  two  ^des.  A  good  way  is  to  have  the 
individuals  of  one  side  take  the  even  numerals  in  order,  and 
the  other  side  the  odd  numerals,  and  then  let  the  teacher 
put  the  questions  to  the  pupils  m  the  serial  order  of  their 
numerals.  If  a  pupil  fails  on  a  question,  it  is  passed  to  the 
next  number,  who  is  on  the  other  side ;  and  if  he  also  fails 
on  it,  it  returns  to  the  next  number,  who  is  on  the  same  side. 
If  a  question  is  correctly  answered,  the  next  question  is  given 
to  the  next  pupil,  who  is  on  the  other  side.  The  side  that 
makes  the  highest  score  wins.  In  the  traditional  spelling 
match  any  one  who  missed  a  word  was  "  ^>elled  down  " 
and  retired  from  the  contest.  This  practice  should  not  often 
be  followed  in  the  review  contests,  as  those  who  most  need 
the  review  remain  idle  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
and  those  who  least  need  it  do  nearly  all  of  the  woik.  This 
kind  of  exercise  is  not  adapted  to  topical  reviews.  The 
material  must  be  in  the  form  of  clear,  brief  questions,  to  whidi 
concise  and  direct  answers  can  be  given.  Most  of  the  kinds 
suggested  for  written  reviews  are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Printed  or  mimeographed  review  questions  on  which  the 
pupils  have  studied  in  direct  preparation  for  the  contest  are 
perhaps  the  best.  In  order  to  arouse  greater  interest  and 
secure  more  effective  study,  sides  should  be  chosen  before 
preparation  begins. 
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Oral  Quizzes.  —  The  conduct  of  a  class  confetence  in 
wUdi  a  problem  is  being  worked  out  necessarily  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  quizzing  or  cross  examination  of  pupils, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  facts  that  they  know 
more  or  less  intimately,  but  do  not  think  of  at  the  Ume  that 
these  facts  are  needed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
test  out  and  prove  their  statements.  When  skillfully  used 
in  these  ways,  the  quiz  serves  to  bring  out  significant  facts 
into  bold  reHef  so  that  their  part  in  the  solution  may  become 
dear,  and  to  elucidate  obscure  points  and  fortify  conclusions. 
It  compels  the  student  to  examine  carefully  the  grounds  for 
his  opinions  and  test  the  logical  correctness  of  his  thought 
processes,  so  as  to  eUminate  unwarranted  assumptions,  hasty 
mductions,  and  false  steps  in  deduction.  The  teacher  should 
ply  the  questions  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  that  the  students 
cannot  hold  the  pace.  It  requires  some  experience  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  questioner  to  know  just  about  how  much 
time  be  should  allow  a  pupil  to  reflect  before  giving  his  answer. 
H  he  is  not  given  time  enough  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  question,  he  may  become  discouraged  and  disgusted; 
and  if  he  is  given  too  much  time,  he  loses  the  stimulation  of 
the  pressure,  and  his  attention  wanders  from  the  subject. 
Only  by  practice  can  the  teacher  leam  to  judge  in  any  case 
just  how  long  he  should  wait  before  passing  the  question  to 
a  volunteer.  In  general  much  less  harm  comes  from  pushing 
the  questions  too  rapidly  than  from  giving  them  out  too  slowly. 
If  the  pupils  are  habitually  subjected  to  rapid-fire  question- 
ing, they  wiD  soon  form  the  habit  of  preparing  to  meet  the 
fire  and  of  keying  their  wits  up  to  the  pace.  On  the  other 
hand  if  they  are  given  all  the  time  that  they  will  take,  they 
soon  fall  into  habits  of  mentally  loitering  instead  of  "  stepping 
lively  "  and  may  never  leam  to  control  their  thoughts  for 
steady  and  rapid  thinking. 

When  a  pupil  makes  a  hasty  induction,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled at  once  to  check  it  by  a  further  consideratitm  of  ob- 
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served  facts  and  previously  established  theory.  Whoi  he 
makes  careless  deductions,  he  should  be  thrown  back  upon 
himself  in  order  to  make  him  prove  his  steps. 

In  effect  the  quiz  should  be  constructive,  not  destructive, 
positive,  not  n^ative.  If  badly  conducted,  it  will  discourage 
the  pupils  and  destroy  their  confidence  in  thdr  ability  to 
form  opinions  of  worth,  so  that  impatience  and  abandomnent 
of  effort  are  likely  to  result.  This  seems  to  be  true  of  giris 
rather  more  frequently  than  of  boys.  If  skillfully  and  tact- 
fully conducted,  the  quiz  will  leave  the  pupil  possessed  of 
stronger  confidence  in  the  imiformity  of  nature's  laws  aiLd 
processes,  and  in  his  own  ability  to  judge  facts,  draw  infer- 
ences,  and  reach  valid  conclusions.  Having  gtme  successfully 
through  the  ordeal,  or  even  having  failed  himself  and  seen 
another  go  successfully  through  it,  he  will  come  to  feel  that 
the  grounds  for  his  opinions  have  been  critically  examined, 
that  the  inadequate  and  fallacious  ideas  have  been  ruled 
out  and  that  the  conclusions  now  reached  stand  on  firm  and 
proved  foundations.  It  is  a  good  plan  occa^onaUy  to  allow 
a  pupil  to  be  quizzed  by  another,  or  by  several  in  turn,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

In  reviews,  when  the  pupil's  re^xtnse  is  a  word,  a  definition, 
a  law,  a  principle,  a  name,  etc.,  the  purpose  of  the  quiz  or 
cross  examination  is  to  find  out  whether  the  concept,  of  which 
the  word,  sentence,  or  phrase  is  the  sign,  really  is  present  in 
the  pupil's  mind  and  has  an  adequate  and  accurate  content. 
A  volley  of  questions  suitable  in  number  and  rapidity  to  the 
needs  of  the  case  should  be  aimed  to  develop  any  weaknesses 
that  may  exist  in  his  concept  and  give  him  the  chance  to 
repair  them. 

Time  and  opportunity  for  the  teacher.  —  No  one  acquainted 
with  school  work  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  science 
teacher,  if  he  plans  and  carries  out  his  work  day  by  day  with 
some  closeness  of  approximation  to  the  thoroughness  and 
detail  of  scientific  organization  and  management  that  have 
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been  outlined  in  this  chapter  and  the  preceding  one,  will 
have  enough  to  do.  School  authorities  should  understand 
that  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  teaching  of  the  sciences 
not  only  well-trained,  competent,  industrious,  and  enthusias- 
tic men  or  women  should  be  employed  as  teachers  of  these 
subjects,  but  also  they  should  be  given  time  and  opportiuiity 
in  the  working  hours  for  daily  preparation,  study,  caring  for, 
setting  up,  and  malting  apparatus,  and  examining  manu- 
scripts and  notebooks.  In  a  school  that  pretends  to  maintain 
a  Mgh  grade  of  instruction  no  science  teacher  should  he  responsible 
for  teaching  more  than  an  average  of  four  classes  per  day  of 
not  more  than  thirty  pupils  per  class.  If  required  to  teach  five 
classes,  as  is  now  common,  the  teacher  cannot  do  the  best 
kind  of  work  for  his  pupils,  and  if  he  has  to  teach  six  classes 
or  even  more,  as  is  very  common  in  the  smaller  high  schools, 
bis  work  will  be  necessarily  of  a  very  poor  grade,  and  his 
pupils  will  get  the  mere  husks  of  the  sciences  that  he  tries  to 
teach  them.  To  give  real  scientific  training  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  practically  impossible.  The  time-worn  dis- 
trict school  notion  that  a  teacher  is  not  working  unless  he  is 
"  hearing  a  class  "  needs  to  be  rooted  out  of  our  school  sys- 
tems, and  the  science  teachers  themselves  should  do  what 
they  can  by  tactful  explanation  and  suggestion  to  educate 
the  authorities  above  them  on  this  point.  Men  and  women 
whose  ability  and  reputation  are  such  that  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  should  refuse  to  accept  engagements  in  which 
the  number  of  classes  they  are  expected  to  teach  is  so  great 
that  they  cannot  give  the  pupils  genuine  sdentific  instruc- 
tion. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Give  a  subject  for  a.  lecture  demonstration  and  justify  the  use  of 
this  method  in  preference  to  others  for  presenting  the  diosen  subject. 

a.  Make  an  outline  for  your  lecture  with  a  list  of  the  experiments, 
preparations,  or  illustrationa  that  you  would  use  in  presenting  it. 
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3.  Justify  psychologically  each  of  the  ten  hints  under  the  ti 
"Technique  of  the  Lecture-Demonatration." 

4.  Criticize  the  propositions  of  Rousseau's  &mile,  refened  to  in 
footnote  I,  p.  143.  What  do  you  think  of  Pestalozzi'a  methods  of  teach- 
ing Geography  as  described  in  Holman's  book  (footnote  1,  p.  143)? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  places  for  possible  excursions  for  studies  in  the 
various  high  school  sciences  that  can  be  made  in  your  home  neighbor- 
hood. Briefly  describe  the  possibilities  of  each  locality  for  good  in- 
struction of  tiiis  sort. 

6.  Discuss  critically  each  of  the  types  of  procedure  for  review  les- 
sons advocated  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X 

EQUIPMENT  FOK  SCIENCE   TEACHING 

Rooms.  —  In  large  dty  high  schools,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral divisions  of  students  pursuing  each  of  the  subjects,  a 
separate  room  or  suite  of  rooms  must  be  provided  for  each 
of  the  sciences.  In  small  schoob  in  villages  and  rural  com- 
mimities  where  there  is  but  one  division  in  each  of  the  science 
subjects,  it  is  tisually  inconsistent  with  necessary  economy 
to  provide  more  than  one  or  two  rooms  to  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  sciences.  One  may  find  many  of  the  features 
of  an  ideal  equipment,  of  rooms,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and 
^paratus,  in  any  of  a  considerable  number  of  Uie  best  city 
high  schools ;  and  he  may  see  practically  all  of  them  by  visit- 
ing a  sdected  list  of  schools.  Between  the  ideal  equipment 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  meager,  one-room  equipment  of 
the  struggling  high  school  in  a  small  commiuiity  on  the  other 
hand,  every  degree  of  compromise  can  be  found.  It  is  pos- 
sible, for  ^cample,  to  have  fairly  good  laboratory  and  demon- 
stration work  done  in  botany,  zodlogy,  or  geography  in  an  ordi- 
nary schoolroom  equipped  with  the  usual  desks,  if  certain 
necessary  equipment  is  added.  In  the  case  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  where  the  classes  are  small,  it  is  possible  to  carry 
on  the  class  conferences  and  laboratory  work  for  both  sub- 
jects in  a  single  room.  A  serious  objection  to  this,  even  when 
the  other  difficulties  have  been  successfully  overcome,  is 
that  the  corro^ve  fumes  from  the  chemicals  soon  ruin  much 
of  the  physical  ^paratus  unless  the  latter  is  stored  in  a  de- 
tacbed  room.    This  expedient  of  course  is  not  wholly  effective 
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and  is  also  an  undesirable  one  since  efficiency  in  class  manage- 
ment rehires  that  all  apparatus  should  be  stored  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  places  where  it  is  lobe  used. 

In  small  schools,  however,  it  is  rather  common,  and  per- 
haps wisely  so,  to  omit  chemistry  from  the  program  of  studies 
ai^  restrict  the  science  instruction  to  physics,  geography, 
and  botany,  or  to  physics  and  a  course  in  agriculture,  in  which 
a  large  amoimt  of  related  biological  and  geographical  sub- 
ject matter  is  introduced.  For  such  a  curriculum,  one  large 
room  can  be  made  to  answer  as  a  laboratory  and  classroom 
combined,  provided  there  be  adjoining  it  a  room  of  sufficient 
size,  say  at  least  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  to  serve  as  a  stock- 
room and  shop,  where  the  apparatus  used  in  all  the  kinds 
of  work  may  be  stored,  and  deaned  or  repaired  when  this  is 


The  ideal  outfit  of  rooms  for  science  in  a  large  school 
includes  laboratory,  classroom,  stockroom,  photographic 
darkroom,  teacher's  office,  and  workshop  for  each  depart- 
ment. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  locating  the  science 
suites  near  together,  one  workshop  and  one  darkroom  may 
serve  for  two  or  more  departments  or  even  for  all,  if  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  classes  in  each  department  is  not  large. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  a  single  room,  if  sufficiently  large,  may 
be  made  to  serve  as  both  stockroom  and  teacher's  office  or 
workroom,  and  perhaps  for  shop  purposes  also.  It  is  far 
better,  however,  for  the  conservation  of  both  the  apparatus 
and  the  teacher,  to  plan  the  three  separately.  In  schools 
that  are  well  equipped  with  shops  for  manual  training  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  making  or  repairing  apparatus 
can  be  done  in  these  shops ;  but  in  a  laboratory  where  many 
students  are  at  work  each  day  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  conveniently  at  hand  a  workbench  with  tools  for  glass 
working,  small  quick  repairs,  soldering,  etc. 

Location  of  rooms.  —  Since  direct  simlight  is  much  to  be 
desired  for  many  experiments  in  physics  and  for  projections 
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with  the  porte-lumiire  or  sun  lantern,  the  physics  classroom 
shoiUd  be  located  on  the  south  ^de  of  the  bxiilding,  prefer- 
ably the  southeast  comer,  with  ample  windows  in  the  south 
wall,  and  at  least  an  opening  for  the  porte-lumiire  in  the 
east  wall.  The  room  or  rooms  for  botany  and  zodlogy  should 
be  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  biiilding  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  light  of  the  sky  from  the  north  for  work 
with  the  simple  or  compound  microscopes.  For  this  purpose 
direct  sunhght  is  a  nuisance,  and  white  Holland  shades  for 
diffusing  it  are  but  a  troublesome  makeshift.  The  botany 
loom  should  be  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  building,  and 
preferably  also  would  have  windows  in  both  north  and  east 
walls  in  order  that  the  growing  plants,  which  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  equipment,  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  mom- 
ing  sunbeams,'  while  the  microscopes  may  still  be  Ughted 
from  the  northern  sky.  The  other  science  rooms,  especially 
the  geography  laboratory  and  classrooms,  should  have  south 
exposure. 

Modem  large  buildings  have  one  or  more  study  rooms  on 
each  floor,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  who 
are  not  in  recitations,  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  or  ^ops,  or 
on  the  playgroimds,  at  any  one  period.  This  plan  is  far 
better  than  either  of  the  two  which  were  in  vogue  until  re- 
cently ;  namely,  either  that  of  having  a  single  large  study  room 
for  all,  or  that  of  having,  at  the  same  time,  some  pupils  at 
recitations  in  the  front  parts  of  the  rooms  and  others  at 
study  in  the  back  parts  of  the  same  rooms.  With  the  modem 
arrangement  of  a  study  room  on  each  floor  it  is  possible  so 
to  seat  the  pupils  in  the  building  that  they  may  have  all  or 
nearly  all  their  class  and  laboratory  work  as  well  as  thdr 
"  r^;istration  room "  and  study  room  on  the  same  floor, 
or  at  any  rate  so  that  they  will  never  have  to  climb  more 

'  If  then  is  a  conservatory  having  nm  exposure,  opening  from  tlie  botany 
room,  as  is  now  the  case  in  a  number  of  recently  deigned  school  buildings,  thk 
will  not  be  necesssjv. 
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than  one  stairway  in  going  from  one  class  to  the  next.  Due 
regard  both  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils,  especially 
the  girls,  and  for  economy  of  time  in  shifting  classes,  demands 
that  this  problem  should  be  carefully  worked  out  in  the  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  the  building. 

Certain  compromises  are  necessary  in  working  out  this 
problem.  The  chemical  laboratory,  even  with  the  best 
facilities  for  ventilation,  is  a  source  of  disagreeable  gases, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  lighter  than  air,  and  therefore  rise 
through  the  building.  Consideration  of  this  fact  indicates  the 
topfloor  as  better  for  the  chemistry  rooms.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  chemistry  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  necessary 
plumbing  arrangements  can  be  much  more  easily  and  eco- 
nomically worked  out  than  if  the  rooms  are  higher  up.  Fur- 
thermore, in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  stability  and  freedom 
from  jarring  for  the  benefit  of  galvanometers  and  similar 
dehcate  instruments  a  basement  room,  if  adequately  lifted, 
is  advantageous  for  physics.  For  many  reasons  it  is  well 
to  have  the  physics  and  chemistry  rooms  near  together 
on  the.  same  floor.  Again,  it  is  weU  to  have  the  zoology  and 
botany  rooms  near  together,  and  if  a  greenhouse  has  been 
built  OD  the  roof,  the  botany  room  should  be  on  the  top  floor 
so  as  to  be  near  the  greenhouse. 

To  harmonize  these  various  demands  and  at  the  same  time 
arrange  to  have  the  pupils  seated  so  far  as  possible  on  the 
floors  where  their  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  are, 
requires  careful  compromises  and  adjustments  to  which  the 
science  teachers  and  the  principal  should  give  their  best 
thought.  The  problem  becomes  a  much  simpler  one  if  the 
building  is  only  two  stories  high,  if  an  efficient  separate  motor- 
driven  ventilation  system  is  provided  for  the  chemistry 
rooms,  or  if  the  building  is  amply  provided  with  elevators, 
as  every  large  building  with  three  or  more  stories  should  be. 

Size  of  roams.  —  The  sizes  of  the  rooms  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  the  class,  and 
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the  plan  of  managing  the  instruction.  For  example,  there  are 
certain  irreducible  minima  of  floor  and  wall  space  required 
for  pupils'  working  tables,  demonstration  table,  apparatus 
cases  and  cabinets  of  drawers,  blackboards,  fume-hoods, 
doors,  windows,  and  so  forth.  Obviously  the  room  must  be 
larger  if  designed  to  accommodate  divisions  of  thirty  pupils 
each  than  if  designed  to  accommodate  divisions  of  twenty- 
four  pupils  each ;  and  other  things  being  equal  it  must  be 
nearly  twice  as  large  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  both  classroom 
work  and  laboratory  work  as  it  would  need  to  be  if  designed 
for  dther  purpose  atone.  A  room*  thirty-two  feet  wide  by 
tbirty-dx  feet  long  provides  about  the  lowest  limit  of  floor 
and  wall  space  for  a  combined  laboratory  and  classroom  for 
twenty-four  students.  Thirty-six  by  forty  would  provide 
more  generously  for  apparatus  cases,  supply  tables,  and  other 
dearable  accessories  in  the  room,  and  would  greatly  increase 
efficiency  and  comfort  in  carrying  on  the  work.  This  allows 
for  two  rows  of  tables  ax  by  three  feet  each,  three  tables  in 
a  row,  in  the  rear  half  of  the  room,  and  for  three  rows  of  tablet 
chairs  or  seats,  eight  in  a  row,  and  a  demonstration  table 
e^teen  feet  long  and  two  and  one  half  feet  wide,  m  the  front 
half  of  the  room.  A  table  six  feet  by  three  gives  the  mini- 
mum working  space  for  four  pupUs,  two  on  a  ^de.  There 
should  be  at  least  a  four  foot  space,  all  around,  between  the 
walls  and  the  students'  tables  and  demonstration  table ;  and 
if  there  are  storage  cases  or  cabinets,  working  or  supply  shelves, 
sinks  or  other  furniture  or  fixtures  next  to  the  walls  the  same 
minimum  space  should  be  left  clear  between  these  and  the 
tables.  There  should  be  a  door  opening  outward  into  the 
hall  at  the  front  and  at  the  rear  end  of  the  room.  There  are 
some  advantages  in  smaller  schools  in  thus  combining  the 
laboratory  and  classroom,  but,  especially  in  large  schools, 
there  are  more  advantages  in  having  them  separate  but 
adjoinii^.  In  the  latter  case  the  rows  of  seats  in  the  class- 
room may  be  placed  on  rising  platforms  each  from  four  to 
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six  inches  higher  than  the  one  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents at  the  back  of  the  room  may  look  down  at  the  demon- 
stration table  over  the  heads  of  ttK>se  in  front  of  them.  The 
seats  and  lecture  table  should,  of  course,  be  placed  so  that 
the  light  is  received  by  the  pupils  from  the  l^t,  or  left  and 
rear.  The  plan  of  separating  classroom  and  laboratory 
has  the  further  advantage  that  ample  cases  for  the  storage 
of  apparatus,  books,  charts,  and  other  working  materiaJs 
can  be  built  in  the  room  without  making  the  room  too  large. 
Immense  amounts  of  delay  and  confusion  are  avoided  fay 
storing  the  apparatus  as  near  as  possible  to  the  students' 
tables  or  demonstration  table  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Planning  the  science  rooms.  —  If  rooms  are  fitted  up  for 
instruction  in  the  sciences  after  the  building  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  disposition  of  the  equipment  must  of  course  be 
adapted  to  fit  tiie  rooms  as  they  are,  and  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  devise  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  arrangement.  In 
planning  under  these  circumstances,  or  in  fact  in  planning 
laboratories  before  the  general  plans  for  a  new  building  have 
been  drawn,  it  is  best  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible 
exactly  what  furniture  and  fixtures  are  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  what  amount  of  fioor  and  wall  space  will  be 
needed  for  each,  and  then  try  various  arrangements  of  it, 
in  order  to  judge  which  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  most 
convenient.  This  can  best  be  done  by  drawing,  to  scale, 
outline  plans  of  the  tables  and  cases  on  stiff  cardboard,  cutting 
them  out,  and  shifting  them  into  various  relative  positions. 
The  outlines  of  the  furnishings  and  the  plans  of  the  rooms 
should  of  course  be  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  If  a  new  high 
school  building  is  being  planned,  the  school  architect  should 
be  required  to  call  in  the  principal  and  science  teachers  and 
consult  with  them  regarding  the  size,  character,  and  location  0} 
the  science  rooms;  and  the  latter  should  be  ready  to  give  the 
archUect  the  best  fruits  of  their  knowledge  and  experience.  Seri- 
ous mistakes  are  often  made  by  failure  to  do  this ;  and  sdence 
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teadiers  often  complain  that  they  are  handicapped  because 
the  rooms  have  been  badly  planned  or  their  locations  not 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
instnictioQ  to  be  given.  In  this  case  the  teachers  are  some- 
times as  much  to  blame  as  their  official  superiors.  If  compe- 
tent and  enthusiastic  they  should  have  definite  ideas  and 
plans,  and  should  devise  means  of  interesting  the  building 
conunittee  and  the  architect  in  the  information  that  they 
have  to  give.  The  writer  has  often  heard  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals complain  that  they  were  not  consulted,  but  has  known 
few  school  architects  who  were  not  glad  to  get  from  any 
source  information  that  would  help  them  in  planning  the  best 
and  most  efficient  buildings  that  could  be  erected  for  the 
amounts  available.  The  science  teacher  who  knows  his 
business  and  cannot  contrive  to  get  himself  consulted  when 
Ms  rooms  are  being  planned  must  indeed  be  a  rather  timid 
and  retiring  person. 

For  a  new  building  the  ideal  procedure  is  to  determine 
the  best  locations  for  the  rooms,  bearing  in  mind  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  mentioned,  and  also  plan  out  the 
locations  and  arrangements  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  for 
each  room,  and  then  to  draw  the  rooms  around  them.  The 
sketch  plans  thus  made  should  be  gone  over  with  the 
architect  and  the  essential  features  carefully  explained. 
The  architect  can  then  take  the  essentials,  and  work  them 
into  his  general  plans  for  the  building  with  as  few  and  unes> 
sratial  modifications  as  possible.  When  his  preliminary 
plans  are  ready,  be  should  again  go  over  them  with  the  science 
teacher  and  adjust  the  confiicting  demands  as  far  as  that  is 
possible.  This  plan  has  been  followed  in  many  cases  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  If,  as  sometimes  happens  when 
new  buildings  are  being  designed,  the  science  teacher  is  in- 
eiq)erienced  and  not  capable  of  planning  the  rooms,  the  super- 
intendent would  do  well  to  recommend  to  the  board  that  they 
call  in  an  expert  science  teacher  from  a  neighboring  city  and 
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pay  him  for  his  advice.  Money  spent  for  really  txptri  ad- 
vice would  be  saved  ten  times  over. 

Lighting  of  rooms.  Windpws.  —  Modem  standards  re- 
quire that  all  rooms  shall  be  lighted  from  left  only,  or  in  case 
of  certain  comer  rooms  from  both  left  and  rear,  that  the 
clear  glass  area  of  the  windows  shall  be  approximately  equal 
to  one  fourth  of  the  floor  area,  that  the  tops  of  the  windows 
be  within  one  foot  (or  less)  of  the  ceiling,  that  the  width  of 
that  part  of  the  room  which  is  occupied  by  pupils  doing  close 
eye  work  shall  not  be  much  greater  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  windows.  In  the  best  modem  buildings  the  windows 
are  massed  into  large  units  with  wooden  or  iron  muUions. 
The  jambs,  mullions,  and  sashes  are  beveled  inside  and  out, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  as  little  as  possible.  The  site  of  the 
schoolhouse  should  be  so  chosen  that  no  building,  hill,  or 
other  obstruction  be  nearer  the  windows  of  any  story  than 
a  distance  equal  to  twice  its  height  above  the  floor  of  that 
story.  Any  part  of  a  room  is  insufficiently  lighted  if  a  nonnal 
eye  cannot  readfly  read  there  a  sample  of  print  in  diamond 
type  number  i  from  an  optician's  test  card  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  inches.  The  minimum  standard  illumination  by  photo- 
metric test  is  about  thirty  candle  meters,  or  approximately 
the  illumination  given  by  a  thirty-two  candle  power  lamp 
at  a  distance  of  si  feet.'  These  standards  should  be  met 
within  reasonable  approximate  limits  by  every  laboratory. 

The  windows  of  the  laboratories  that  are  ecq)osed  to  direct  sun- 
light should  be  equipped  withspring-roller  shades.  These  should 
be  made  of  translucent  material,  either  white  or  light  gray  ot 
buff.  They  should  be  mounted  on  slats  suspended  by  pulleys 
from  the  tops  of  the  window  frames,  and  inside  the  frames  near 
the  sashes ;  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  hei^t, 

'  Instruments  far  testing  the  illuimiiatioii  of  «  room  are  Dr.  Cohn's  licht 
Prtlfer,  sold  by  Fritz  Tiessen,  Adalbert  StiBSse  i6,  Breslau,  Ger.,  price,  i; 
marks;  and  Dr.  Weber's  Photometer.  SeeRowe,  S.  H.,  Tke  LigkUng  of  Seiwi 
Buildings,  Longmans,  T904,  and  Eotelmann,  Sclu^l  Bygient,  C.  W,  BardcoW 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1S99. 
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and  to  any  desired  length  at  the  same  time.  Several  excel- 
lent devices  of  this  kind  are  sold  by  school  supply  houses.' 

Shades  for  stereopticon  work.  — -  For  the  physics  rooms,  and 
for  any  other  rooms  in  which  a  porte-htmiire  or  a  stereopticon 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  necessary  also  to  have  double  opaque  shades 
or  curtains  of  enameled  doth.  These  should  be  mounted 
on  spring  rollers  at  the  top  of  the  window  frames  and  should 
project  over  the  inner  faces  of  the  frames  at  least  three  indies 
all  around.  They  should  slide  in  grooves  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deeper  than  this,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  blown  out 
by  air  currents,  leaving  crevices  through  which  light  may  enter. 
TTie  window  frames  in  all  the  rooms  where  a  stereopticon  is  to  be 
used  should  be  especially  designed  for  this  purpose  when  a  new 
buUding  is  planned.  Old  window  frames  can  usually  be  fitted 
with  slats  to  provide  these  grooves  for  the  curtains,  but  it  is  a 
troublesome  job  and  ought  never  to  be  left  for  an  afterthought 
if  it  can  be  provided  for  before  the  finishing  of  the  building. 

Electric  lights.  —  There  will  be  many  occasions  for  artifi- 
cial li^t,  and  this  should  be  generously  provided  for.  The 
wholesale  impairment  of  children's  vision  because  of  negli- 
gence or  niggardliness  of  school  authorities  in  this  matter 
merits  and  is  receiving  from,  physidans  and  sodological  ex- 
perts the  strongest  condemnation.  The  best  lights,  of  course, 
are  the  modem  tungsten  incandescent  lamps  with  "  Holo- 
phane "  reflecting  shades  for  properly  diffusing  the  Ught. 
The  method  of  %hting  by  diffused  reflection  from  the  ceil- 
ing, which  is  now  being  used  in  hotel  and  public  reading 
rooms,  and  which  gives  a  daylight  effect  in  all  parts  of  the 
room,  would  perhaps  be  ideal  for  schoolrooms  and  labora- 
tories, but  would  be  very  expensive  as  compared  with  the 
use  of  more  widely  distributed  smaller  units.  Some  hygienic 
e]q}erts  are  emphatically  opposed  to  its  exdusive  use.  Prob- 
ably the  indirect  system  will  not  be  very  generally  used  for 

*TIk  Dnper  Shade  is  one  <rf  the  besL  Sold  by  the  Di^ier  Sales  Co., 
^liodaiKl,  Ind. 
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some  time  to  come ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  combinaticHi 
of  the  indirect  and  direct  systems  that  will  combine  the 
advantages  of  both  will  ultimately  be  worked  out  and  adopted, 
at  least  in  those  communities  that  are  both  able  and  willing 
to  provide  the  best  hygienic  conditions  for  their  children. 
An  efficient  direct  system  of  lighting  should  provide  for  a 
fifty  or  sixty  candle  power  lamp,  or  two  thirty-two  candle 
power  lamps,  for  each  working  table  accommodating  four 
students.  There  should  be  a,  row  of  lamps,  with  reflectors, 
properly  placed  for  lighting  the  demonstration  table  and  the 
blackboard  behind  it,  and  a  similar  provision  for  lighting  up 
blackboards  or  wall  charts  in  other  parts  of  the  room.  Suit- 
able portable  desk  lights  should  be  provided  for  the  teacher's 
desk  and  for  the  demonstration  table,  and  there  should  also 
be  fixed  lights  for  illuminating  cases  and  cabinets  which 
cannot  be  properly  illuminated  by  lamps  already  provided 
for  the  other  purposes.  Such  special  lamps  for  temporary 
or  occasional  use,  and  each  of  the  groups  already  mentioned, 
should  be  controlled  by  separate  switches  so  that  any  detached 
lamp  or  any  one  group  of  lamps  that  happens  to  be  needed 
can  be  lighted  without  lightii^  those  whidi  are  not  needed. 
The  economy  of  electricity  caused  by  this  provision  will,  if 
the  teachers  are  careful,  save  in  a  short  time  the  extra  cost 
of  its  installation. 

Other  artificial  illuminants.  —  Next  to  electricity  the  best 
artificial  lights  are  the  inverted  incandescent  gas  burners. 
There  are  also  "  Holophane "  shades  designed  for  these. 
In  country  high  schools  where  there  is  neither  a  local  electric 
plant  nor  a  public  gas  plant,  incandescent  gasoline  burners, 
acetylene  burners  or  oU  lamps  are  the  only  available  sources 
of  artificial  light.  Such  a  school  ought  to  have  its  own  gaso- 
line gas  plant,  but  very  few  of  them  do.  The  problem  is 
how  to  get  the  best  available  sources  of  light  and  to  distribute 
them  in  the  most  efficient  manner  according  to  the  standards 
that  have  been  described.    Whatever  the  handicaps  under 
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which  they  are  working,  teachers  should  know  the  hygienic 
standards  demanded  by  the  needs  of  their  pupils  and  use 
every  available  means  to  bring  the  school  plant  up  to  them 
as  nearly  as  is  possible. 

^ectric  current  for  experimental  purpoees.  —  While 
providii^  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  classrooms  and 
laboratories,  suitable  wiring,  switches,  and  openings  should 
be  provided  for  supplying  current  for  the  stereopticon  and 
for  other  experiments  in  which  electric  current  is  needed. 
In  cities  where  there  is  such  a  man,  the  science  teachers 
should  consult  the  illuminating  expert  of  the  local  electric 
light  company  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  getting  suit- 
able distribution  of  current,  and  adequate  light,  efficiently 
distributed.'  If  this  problem  is  left  to  architects  and 
contractors  alone  it  is  almost  certain  to  get  a  conven- 
tional solution  that  will  be  unsatisfactory  for  the  school 
work. 

Water,  and  fuel  gas.  —  In  addition  to  the  provision  for 
heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  demanded  by  all  school- 
rooms, all  the  science  rooms  should  be  provided  with  running 
water  and  gas.  These  are  indispensable  for  cleaning  apparatus 
and  for  experiments  in  which  water  must  be  used  or  sub- 
stances heated.  In  the  physics  laboratory  gas,  and  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  both  water  and  gas  must  be  distributed 
to  each  student  at  the  working  tables ;  and  in  both  these 
laboratories  wiring  and  openings  for  distributing  to  each 
student  rectified  electric  currents  of  various  voltages  are 
also  much  to  be  desired,  though  not  absolutely  indispensable. 
Id  the  laboratories  for  biology  and  geography  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  distribute  gas  and  water  or  electricity  at  the 
tables  for  students'  experiments,  but  these  should  be  pro- 
vided  at   the   demonstratioD  tables  and  there    should    be 

>  The  General  Electric,  the  WeslinghouK,  and  the  Holophane  companies 
fuTnish  pamphlets  giving  vaiu&ble  infonnation  on  the  distribution  of  light. 
lite  tncber  of  phy&ics  should  make  himself  familiar  with  these. 
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abundant  sinks  and  gas  openings  at  other  points  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  work. 

Students'  tables.  —  The  minimum  table  surface  for  each 
student  has  already  been  indicated  as  tliirty-siz  by  eighteen 
inches.  For  classes  in  geography  where  charts  and  maps 
are  to  be  worked  over  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  tables  greater 
width.  Four  feet  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  best  width.  For 
biology,  work  tables  having  their  tops  in  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated isosceles  trapezoid  have  many  advantages.  They  are 
to  be  placed  with  their  wider  ends  toward  the  windows. 
This  arrangement  obviously  secures  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  light  from  the  windows. 
Such  a  table  with  sides  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and  ends  respec- 
tively two  and  a  half  and  four  and  a  half  feet  loi^  will  ac- 
commodate seven  pupils;  hence  four  of  them  will  provide 
for  twenty-eight  pupils  at  one  time.  The  floor  space  de- 
manded by  thb  arrangement  is  necessarily  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  that  demanded  for  the  same  number  of  pupils  by 
the  rectangular  tables  with  tops  three  feet  by  six.  A  floor 
space  twenty-four  feet  by  forty  would  provide  ample  room 
for  these  tables  and  the  necessary  demonstration  and  supply 
tables  and  storage  cases. 

For  physics  and  geography,  drawers  in  the  working  tables 
are  not  recommeoded.  According  to  the  writer's  experience 
and  observation  they  are  a  nuisance.  They  are  also  not 
very  practical  in  the  trapezoidal  tables  reconunended  for 
biology.  In  chemistry  tables  they  are  indispensable,  and 
some  teachers  prefer  to  use  for  biology  rectangular  tables 
provided  with  them.  The  best  tables  are  the  simplest,  made 
of  the  best  seasoned  lumber,  with  straight  or  sli^tly  tt^Jw- 
ing  legs,  rails  as  narrow  as  is  consistent  with  strength  and 
stability,  and  having  composite  nonwarping  tops  of  hard 
pine  or  maple  wood  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
The  tops  of  the  tables  should  never  be  varnished  or  polished, 
but  should  have  a  paraffin  dres^ng  ironed  into  than.    For 
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the  tops  of  chemistry  tables,  though  it  is  expensive,  nothing 
b  equal  to  "Alberine  Stone." 

For  tables  at  which  the  most  of  the  work  is  done  standing, 
as  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the  best  height  is  about  three 
feet  one  or  two  inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing or  modal  height  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  use  them.  In 
designing  laboratories,  although  this  is  seldom  thought  of, 
it  would  be  well  if  at  least  one  table  were  made  lower  and  one 
higher  than  the  others  in  order  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  those  pupils  who  are  below  or  above  the  modal  height. 
Similarly,  tables  at  which  pupib  are  to  work  sitting  should 
be  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches  high,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pupils.  ^ 

Demonstration  tables.  —  In  every  science  classroom  a  , 
demonstration  table  with  a  good-sized  sink  in  it,  with  running 
water  (hot  as  well  as  cold  if  possible),  with  several  gas  open- 
ings and  electric  connections,  is  indispensable.  There  ought 
also  to  be  a  ^milar  table  in  every  laboratory,  which  may 
answer  for  a  demonstration  table  and  supply  table  combined. 
The  table  should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
long.  Most  demonstration  tables  in  high  schools  are  both 
too  low  and  too  short.  Many  are  also  too  wide.  If  too  low 
it  is  a  back-breaking  affair.  It  is  most  comfortable  for  the 
teacher  while  demonstrating  if  its  top  is  just  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  hip  bone  when  he  is  standing  erect,  and  it 
may  be  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  that  without  being  in- 
conveniently high.  A  demonstration  table  that  is  too  short 
is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  at  times.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  room  in  the  top  for  a  sink  of  generous  proportions, 
for  a  clear  space  for  the  teacher's  books  and  papers,  and  for 
all  the  apparatus  that  has  to  be  used  during  the  period  for 
demonstrations.  If  the  teacher  b  as  enterprising  as  he  should 
be  in  the  way  of  making  the  subject  concrete,  this  will  some- 
times be  considerable;  and  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
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must  be  arranged  on  the  table  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  experiments  are  to  come,  with  plenty  of  space 
between.  Consequently  inconvenience,  loss  of  time,  break- 
age, or  imperfect  perception  by  the  pupils  is  likely  to 
result,  unless  the  table  b  loi^  enough  to  provide  abundant 
surface.  If  the  table  is  more  than  twelve  feet  long  it  is  best 
made  in  two  parts  with  a  two  foot  g^  between,  the  gap 
being  closed  by  a  hinged  cover,  held  up  by  bolts  on  the  side 
<^posite  the  hinges.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  get  out  quickly  from  behind  the  table  into  the  midst  of 
the  room,  without  going  around  its  ends ;  for  it  is  necessary 
only  to  move  aside  whatever  may  rest  on  the  cover,  draw  the 
bolts,  let  the  cover  drop  down,  aJad  step  through. 

The  space  xmder  the  demonstration  table  should  be  filled 
with  drawers  and  lockers  of  convenient  ^zes  for  receiving 
various  small  articles  and  supplies  that  are  constantly  bdng 
needed  and  should  be  always  ready  at  hand,  —  such  as 
corks,  cork  borers,  rubber  stoppers  and  tubing,  files,  pliers, 
si^ports,  glass  rods  and  tubing,  rectangular  blocks  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses  for  blocking  up  apparatus,  etc.  Drawers 
that  are  very  wide  or  very  deep  are  usually  of  little  use  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  opening  and  closing  them,  and 
thdr  tendency  to  become  catchalls  for  useless  junk.  These 
drawers  should  be  made  as  nearly  dust-proof  as  possible. 
To  this  end  the  lowest  ones  should  be  several  inches  above 
the  floor,  and  the  table  should  have  a  dust-tight  bottom  just 
below  them,  otherwise  the  dust  from  sweeping  will  filter  in 
behind  the  drawers  and  get  into  them.  All  tables  and  cases 
should  have  legs  that  support  them  at  least  six  inches  above 
the  floor  so  that  the  floor  under  them  can  be  easily  swept, 
or  they  should  be  joined  to  the  floors  and  walls  so  closely 
that  no  dust  can  collect  under  them  or  behind  them.  This 
is  an  important  requisite  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  that 
is  too  generally  ne^ected  by  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers. 
There  should  always  he  sufficient  "  overhang  "  to  the  table  tops. 
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so  that  when  the  pupils  or  teacher  stand  against  the  tables  there 
will  be  plenty  of  space  for  their  feet  undemeatk.  Otherwise 
great  discomfort  and  inconvenience  will  result. 

Students'  and  demonstration  tables  of  good  design  and 
quality  may  be  bought  ready-made  from  several  apparatus    J) 
dealers,  in  some  cases  more  chef^ly  than  they  can  be  fur-      '^ 
nished  by  local  contractors,  ^"^ 

^paratos  cases.  —  Cases  for  phy^cal  apparatus  should 
be  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  adjustable  shelves  and 
glass  doors,  but  there  should  be  at  least  one  section  with 
opaque  doors,  for  the  preservation  of  instruments  that  are 
made  of  hard  rubber  or  for  other  things  that  must  be  kept 
away  from  the  li^t.  The  doors  should  be  in  pairs  and  dose 
with  ^ling  locks.  Sliding  doors  may  be  used  where  there 
is  insiiffident  space  for  swinging  doors.  The  joints  around 
the  doors  should  ht  fitted  vnth  strips  of  soft  fell  to  keep  out  dust. 

Cases  for  apparatus  other  than  pineal  usually  need  not 
be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep.  They  ^ould  have 
adjustable  shelves.  Museum  cases  when  designed  to  show 
minerals,  shells,  and  other  small  objects  in  paper  trays  are 
usually  made  with  some  inclined  shelves.  They  should  be 
so  placed  that  they  may  be  well  lighted.  But  cabinets  of 
shallow  drawers  for  this  purpose  are  much  more  economical 
of  space;  and  the  drawers  can  be  taken  out  and  placed  on 
the  table  when  their  contents  are  to  be  displayed.  Cabinets 
of  drawers  are  very  convenient  receptacles  also  for  small  pieces 
of  apparatus  and  supplies  used  in  the  laboratories.  The 
drawers  should  be  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long  from  front 
to  back  and  of  various  widths  and  depths. 

Drawers  for  herbaria  and  for  the  topographic  map  ^eets 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  should  be  made  with 
hinged  fronts  that  let  down,  so  that  any  of  the  manila  folders 
in  which  the  plant  specimens  or  maps  are  kept  may  be  re- 
moved  by  sliding  th^n  out  without  lUting  those  above  them. 

Cues  for  wall  maps  and  charts.  —  The  cabinets  in  which 
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wall  maps  are  sold  in  mounted  sets  on  spring  rollers  are,  io 
general,  not  to  be  recommended.  The  cabinets  are  too 
flimsUy  constructed  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  the  map  one 
wishes  to  use  cannot  be  quickly  and  conveniently  picked 
out  from  among  the  others.  The  laige  maps  especially  are 
much  cheaper  if  moimted  on  ordinary  rollers.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  strip  of  enameled  cloth  tacked  or  glued  on  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each  map,  so  that  it  will  cover  the  map  and  protect 
it  from  dust  when  rolled  up.  They  should  be  stored  in  a  dust- 
proof  case  specially  built  for  them.  Such  a  case  should  be 
about  six  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  or  as  wide  as  the  widest 
map,  and  about  a  foot  deep,  preferably  with  glass  doors. 
Instead  of  shelves  there  should  be  rows  of  horizontal  rods 
projecting  straight  forward  from  the  back  of  the  case.  These 
rods  are  best  made  of  stiff  stn^  iron,  bent  at  right  angles 
so  as  to  make  feet  by  which  they  can  be  screwed  to  the  back 
of  the  case.  They  should  be  bent  shghtly  upward  at  their 
front  ends,  to  keep  the  maps  from  rollii^  off.  They  should 
be  about  eighteen  inches  apart  horizontally  and  six  inches 
apart  vertically.  The  rolled  maps  are  plainly  labeled  on 
their  ends  and  are  laid  on  the  rods  according  to  some  con- 
venient system  of  classification,  so  that  any  particular  <me 
may  be  picked  out  instantly  when  wanted. 

Display  racks  for  wall  maps  and  charts.  —  The  best  kind 
of  rack  for  displaying  maps  is  the  simplest.  This  is  made 
of  a  straight-grained  strip  oPlight  seasoned  wood  five  or  six 
feet  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
Large  screw  eyes  are  set  into  its  upper  edge  near  the  ends 
and  to  these  are  attached  by  snaffle  hooks  a  pair  of  strong 
soft  cotton  cords.  The  cords  are  reeved  through  screw  ey« 
or  pulleys  projecting  from  the  wall  or  ceiling.  By  means  of 
an  extra  screw-hook  or  pulley  the  cord  on  one  ade  may  be 
carried  over  to  the  other  side,  so  both  cords  can  be  held  at 
the  same  time  when  raising  or  lowering  the  rack.  A  cleat 
should  be  conveniently  placed  for  belaying  the  c»rds  whoi 
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the  rack  Is  in  position.  The  lower  edge  of  the  rack  may  be 
supplied  with  screw-hooks  at  convenient  distances  along  its 
length.  When  a  map  is  to  be  shown  the  rings  on  its  top 
strip  are  suspended  on  a  pair  of  these  hooks.  If  any  of  the 
in^>s  are  mounted  on  spring  rollers,  supports  for  the  rollers 
can  be  screwed  to  the  face  of  the  strip. 

Storage  for  lectures  and  lantern  sUdes.  —  For  storing 
mounted  and  lumiounted  pictures  nothing  is  better  than  the 
cap-size  vertical  sectional  filing  cases,  such  as  are  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers  of  office  supplies.  The  pictures  are 
dasafied  in  manila  folders  which  have  tabs  for  labeling, 
and  these  are  placed  on  edge  in  the  filing  drawers.  Blank 
index  boards  are  properly  labeled  and  used  to  separate  the 
different  classifications  so  that  any  folder  whose  contents  are 
wanted  can  be  instantly  picked  out. 

A  single  section  can  be  bought  having  three  cap-^e  filing 
drawers  and  four  drawers  for  four  and  a  quarter  by  six  inch 
filing  cards.  These  drawers  can  be  used  for  either  lantern 
slides  or  filing  cards.* 

Bookcases.  —  The  same  firms  furnish  the  sectional  book- 
cases, which  are  very  useful  for  keeping  the  books  of  the  de- 
partment libraries.  Sections  may  be  added  from  time  to 
time  as  needed  for  the  storage  of  books  or  other  articles. 

Projecting  lanterns.  —  No  school  can  claim  to  be  com- 
pletely equipped  that  does  not  possess  at  least  one  project- 
ing lantern  or  stereopticon  and  a  porte-Uimiire.  There  are 
many  types  of  these,  and  the  choice  must  be  governed  by 
the  purposes  to  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  put.  The  ideal 
would  be  to  have  a  lantern  for  each  department,  but  few 
school  boards  will  be  found  that  will  permit  such  duplication. 
It  is  usually  necessary,  then,  to  select  one  that  can  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  If  it  is  to  be  carried  from  one  room 
to  another,  the  most  important  requisite  next  to  working 

*  Among  the  best  filing  cases  are  those  made  by  the  Ubniy  Bureau,  the 
Macy  Compaay,  and  the  Globe-Wernicke  Company. 
N 
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effidency  is  that  it  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength 
and  rigidity.  Few  teachers  are  meclianical  and  electrical 
fcxperts,  and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  for  economy,  the  hand- 
feed  arc  lamp  is  preferable  to  the  automatic. 

The  prime  essentials  of  a  lantern  are  a  steady  and  powerful 
source  of  light  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  condi- 
tion of  giving  its  light  from  a  single  point,  a  large  and  effi- 
cient condenser,  and  a  good  achromatic  objective  giving  a  flat, 
colorless  held.  The  hght-box  is  the  next  most  important 
feature.  It  should  be  designed  so  as  to  keep  the  light  from 
escaping  into  the  room,  and  also  so  as  to  provide  for  ventila- 
tion and  rapid  radiation,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
heated. The  stage  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  centers 
of  the  condensing  lenses,  the  object  lenses,  the  sHde,  and  the 
center  of  the  source  of  light  can  easUy  be  brought  into  the 
same  line,  which  is  called  the  optical  axis,  and  firmly  held 
there.  The  lamp  should  have  adjusting  screws  for  centering, 
extending  outside  the  light  box,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
rused  or  lowered  or  moved  from  right  to  left.  It  should  also 
be  capable  of  sliding  forward  or  backward,  so  that  it  can  be 
accurately  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  condenser.  If  the 
lantern  is  to  be  used  for  the  projection  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal experiments  it  should  have  a  large  condensing  lens.  Also 
the  stage  should  be  considerably  longer  than  is  required  for 
showing  ordinary  lantern  sUdes  and  ^ould  be  open,  so  as  to 
afford  plenty  of  clear  space  for  lining  up  various  lenses  and 
other  apparatus  in  the  optical  axis  between  the  condenser 
and  the  objective.  The  optical  axis  should  also  be  at  least 
four  and  a  half  inches  above  the  stage  if  all  kinds  of  projection 
experiments  are  to  be  made  with  it.  Electric  current  of 
at  least  sixty  volts  is  necessary  for  operating  an  arc  t^t 
lantern,  and  to  secure  the  best  results  in  lighting  and  free- 
dom from  noise  the  current  shoidd  be  a  direct  one.  An 
alternating  current,  though  inferior  tO'  the  direct,  is  better  than 
the  remaining  practicable  sources. 
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The  lantern  should  always  be  provided  with  a  fuse  block, 
carrying  a  fuse  that  will  blow  at  thirty  amperes  or  less,  and 
the  circuit  which  brings  the  current  to  it  should  be  wired  to 
carry  safely  more  than  that  amount.  The  usual  amperage 
for  an  arc  lamp  is  nine  to  twelve,  but  for  projecting  t^jaque 
objects  by  reflection,  twenty-five  amperes  are  necessary  for 
good  results.  The  fuse  at  the  lantern  should  always  be  chosen 
so  that  it  will  blow  before  any  of  the  others  between  it  and  the 
point  where  the  current  comes  into  the  building.  A  rheostat, 
preferably  an  adjustable  one,  to  regulate  the  current,  and  a 
switch  to  control  it,  are  necessary  parts  of  the  equipment 

The  recently  invented  gas  filled  Mazda  glow  hmps  with 
concentrated  filament  are  proving  themselves  very  satis- 
factory for  most  kinds  of  projection,  require  no  skill  for  their 
management,  and  are  very  economical.  These  require  no  ad- 
justable iheostat  and  work  perfectly  without  n<Hse  on  the 
aftemating  lighting  circuit. 

The  only  practical  sources  of  light  when  electricity  is  not 
to  be  had  are  the  calcimn  light,  the  alcohol  mantle-light,  and 
the  acetylene  light.  The  two  latter  are  chewier  and  easier 
to  manage  but  far  le^  satisfactory  as  to  results  than  the 
first.  From  the  standpoint  of  getting  the  largest  and  best 
pictures,  the  back  of  the  room  is  the  best  place  for  the  lan- 
tern and  the  front  the  best  place  for  the  screen.  It  is  very 
convenient,  however,  when  experiments  or  only  one  or  two 
pictures  are  to  be  shown,  to  have  the  lantern  near  the  demon- 
stration table  and  the  screen  near  the  side  wall.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  provide  connecting  plugs  at  both  places.  An 
adjustable  photographer's  camera-stand  or  a  permanent 
stand  is  needed  for  mounting  the  lantern  when  in  use.  The 
nearer  the  height  of  the  lantern  is  to  the  height  of  the  center 
of  the  screen,  especially  when  the  distance  is  short,  the  less 
distortion  and  imperfect  focusing  of  the  pictures  there  will 
be.  The  principle  is  that  the  screen  and  slide  should  be 
parallel,  with  both  their  centers  in  the  optical  aida.    Hence 
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if  the  lantern  has  to  be  tilted  up,  the  faults  can  be  corrected 
by  tilting  the  lower  end  of  the  screen  back  at  the  same  an^e. 
The  knowledge  and  technical  skill  required  to  operate  a  stere- 
opticon  with  uniform  success  are  considerable,  but  every  teacher 
who  aims  to  be  an  expert  in  his  line  ought  to  possess  such 
power,  and  if  he  or  she  does  not,  should  neglect  no  opportunity 
to  acquire  it  from  some  one  who  has  it.  Much  '^^uable  in- 
formation on  the  "  art  of  projecting  "  can  be  obtained  from 
the  book  of  that  naine  by  Professor  E.  A.  Dolbear,*  from 
"  Optical  Projection  "  by  Lewis  Wright,'  and  from  the  cata- 
logues of  certain  dealers.' 

TTie  porle-lumiire,  when  direct  and  steady  sunlight  is 
available,  is  better  and  easier  to  operate  than  any  lantern, 
and  with  the  same  grade  of  lenses  much  cheaper  also.  Its 
use  is  fully  described  in  the  books  referred  to. 

The  purchasing  of  apparatus.  —  The  det^ls  that  would  be 
of  service  in  making  up  the  complete  equipment  of  a  modem 
high  school  would  fill  a  good-sized  book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  competent  person  will  sometime  imdertake  the 
task  of  supplying  sudi  information.  Only  a  few  siii:q>le 
principles  can  be  given  here. 

1.  The  teachers  should  thoroughly  plan  out  their 
courses,  and  then  determine  what  apparatus  they  need 
for  carrying  out  the  instruction  with  the  number  of 
pupils  they  have  to  teach.  To  order  a  lot  of  apparatus 
without  knowing  definitely  what  is  to  be  done  with  each 
piece,  and  without  a  just  allotment  to  the  different 
portions  of  the  subject,  involves  waste  of  both  money 
and  valuable  space. 

2.  It  is  much  better,  if  possible,  to  secure  frtnn  the 

>  Published  by  Lotbiopc  &  Co. 

■  Published  by  Longm&ns,  Green  &  Co. 

'  Notably  T.  H.  McAllister,  Philadelphia ;  The  Mclnto^  Stereopticon  Co., 
Chicago;  Queen  &  Co.,  PhiUdelphia,  and  several  other  ^panitui  deUcn 
who  advertise  in  school  journals. 
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board  of  education  an  annual  or  semiammal  appropria- 
tion than  to  attempt  to  purchase  a  complete  equipment 
in  one  order.  This  will  save  many  oversights  and  mis- 
takes. 

3-  The  teachers  should  find  out  by  inquiry,  if  they  do 
not  already  know,  what  dealers  are  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  deal  with  them  only.  Those  whose  agents  endeavor 
to  sell  to  the  board  of  education  without  first  calling 
on  the  teachers  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
So  also  are  those  who  make  their  appeal  tor  patronage 
on  the  basis  of  underselling  their  competitors.  "  Com- 
plete cabinets  "  and  "  hundred  dollar  sets  "  are  made 
up  to  sell  to  schoob  where  teachers  know  too  little  of 
their  subjects  to  make  out  their  own  orders.  Dealers 
of  the  h^hest  standing  advertise  in  Science,  in  School 
Science  and  Mathematics,  and  in  the  ^>ecial  journals 
devoted  to  the  various  sciences.  Among  these  adver- 
tisers it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  teacher 
to  find  out  which  firms  have  the  reputation  of  furnish- 
ing the  best  materials  for  the  various  sciences,  at  fair 
prices. 

4.  Much  money  may  often  be  saved  by  importing 
"  duty  free  "  through  any  one  of  the  reliable  firms  who 
do  this  work.  When  this  is  to  be  done  the  orders  should 
be  made  up  several  months  before  the  articles  will  be 
needed. 

5.  Competidve  bids  are  required  by  law  in  some  places, 
and  it  is  always  well  to  get  prices  from  more  than  one 

,  firm,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  acceptance  of  the 
lowest  bid  will  result  in  the  most  satisfactory  piuchase. 

6.  The  science  teacher  should  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  that  he  may  have  to  viat  the  fac- 
tories of  apparatus  dealers,  see  what  they  have  of  inter- 
est to  show,  and  get  personally  acquainted  with  them. 

7.  Raw  materials,  lumber,  metals  and  wire,  hardware, 
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tools,  and  many  electrical  devices  can  often,  but  not 
always,  be  bou^t  to  best  advantage  from  local  dealers. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 
1.  Make  a  set  of  plana  for  the  remodeling  of  the  science  room  x 

rooms  in  your  school. 

3.  If  a  new  building  were  being  planned  for  your  high  school,  how 

would  you  go  about  securing  the  opportunity  to  help  in  getting  things 

done  light  ? 

3.  Make  a  set  of  plans  for  science  rooms  in  a  new  building  for  yow 
school,  taking  into  account  the  necessary  limitations,  and  providing  for 
the  best  facilities  that  can  be  had  under  the  circumstances. 

4.  How  would  you  proceed  in  order  to  find  out  whether  you  could 
get  more  for  the  money  by  buying  laboratory  tables  and  cases  ready- 
made  or  by  having  them  built  by  a  local  factory  or  a  carpenter  and 
cabinetmaker? 

5.  How  much  of  your  ^copoaeA  equi^nnent  of  furniture  could  be 
made  by  the  boys  in  the  manual  arts  department  as  cooperative  school 
projects  ?  What  educational  advantages  would  come  to  the  boys  throu^ 
Buch  projects? 

6.  Secure  catalogues  from  the  leading  dealers  and  prepare  a  report 
to  your  superintendent  recommending  the  best  lantern,  giving  the 
reasons  for  your  choice,  and  including  a  table  of  comparative  costs. 

7.  How  could  a  lantern  be  made  to  pay  for  itself?  Outline  your 
plans  in  a  report. 

8.  Criticize  each  of  the  seven  suggestions  made  in  this  chapter  as  to 
the  purchasing  of  apparatus. 

9.  Visit  the  science  rooms  of  a  neighboring  high  school  and  make  a 
survey  and  report,  applying  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 
State  dearly  the  arrangements  that  are  correct,  and  indicate  those  that 
are  wrong,  together  with  reasons,  and  with  recommendations  for  the  most 
imperative  changes. 

10.  Go  through  the  files  of  Schoi^  Science  and  iSaikematics  and  the 
reports  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  make  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  the  most  helpful  arUcles  on  the  planning  and  equipment 
of  sdeace  rooms. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TBE.  SCIENCES  AKD   TEE  CDKKICTTLinC 

College  eatraace  requiiementB.  —  The  high  schools  grew 
out  of  a  popular  demand  for  a  kind  of  secondary  education 
that  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  than 
was  that  given  by  the  academies  and  college  preparatory 
schools ;  "  but  the  high  schools  gravitated  toward  the  colleges, 
as_the  academies  had  done  before  them."  >  The  teachers  and 
principals  gave  their  best  energies  toward  the  preparation  for 
college  of  tbe  small  percentage  of  theii  pupils  whose  aim  was 
toward  a  h^er  education.  Previous  to  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  every  college  set  its  entrance  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  its  own  notions,  without  reference 
to  those  of  any  other  college ;  and  the  high  schools  tried  to 
meet  them  all,  so  that  their  graduates  might  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  of  the  various  colleges  that  they  wished  to 
attend.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  prq)aration  reqtiired 
by  different  students  in  the  same  school,  and  the  conflict 
between  the  needs  of  those  who  were  preparing  for  college  and 
those  who  were  aiming  directly  toward  employment  in  the 
various  occupations,  brought  about  an  intolerable  situation 
for  the  high  schoob.  Greater  uniformity  in  the  administrative 
machinery  that  had  to  do  with  admission  to  the  colleges,  and 
a  simplification  of  the  means  of  adjustment  became  imperative. 
The  movement  toward  uniformity  began  with  the  Retort  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  EklucationalAssodation 

*  Brown,  ElfflCT  E.,  Tit  Uakimt  <4  Our  UiddU  Sckooh,  Longmuu,  Gieoi  ft 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  19M,  p.  373, 
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in  1893,  gathered  headway  with  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements  of  the  same  association  in 
1S96  and  1899,  and  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  1900.'  The  reports 
and  syllabi  published  by  these  committees,  and  the  bulletins 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board,  of  the  various  colleges,  and  of 
certain  state  departments  of  education,  all  of  which  have  been 
based  mainly  on  those  reports,  have  in  large  measure  sh^>ed 
the  curricula  of  the  high  schools  and  determined  the  character 
of  the  teaching. 

Results  of  prescription.  —  As  far  as  science  is  concerned  the 
results  have  been  both  good  and  bad.  Among  the  good  results 
are  the  establishment  of  the  principles  (i)  that  high  school 
teachers  should  have  adequate  collegiate  training  for  their 
work,  (2)  that  laboratory  work,  field  excursions,  and  satpe 
reference  book  work  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  sciences,  (3)  that  schools  should  be  adequately 
equipped  with  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  libraries  for  sudi 
work,  (4)  that  double  laboratory  periods  should  be  provided 
in  the  time  schedules  for  the  laboratory  exercises,  (5)  that 
laboratory  notes  should  be  systematically  entered  in  suitable 
books  by  the  students,  and  (6)  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught 
not  merely  to  memorize  but  to  think.  Among  the  bad  results 
have  been  (i)  the  tendency  to  cast  all  the  iostruction  in  one 
mold  in  the  attempts  to  meet  the  specifications  of  syllaln  and 
examinations,  (3)  overemphasis  on  the  assimilation  of  subject 
matter,  and  the  consequent  undervaluation  of  the  scientific 
method  of  study,  by  means  of  which  the  subject  matter  of 
science  is  best  acquired,  and  (3),  worst  of  all,  discouragement 
of  initiative  on  the  part  of  school  teachers  and  administrators 
because  of  the  burdensome  amounts  of  subject  matter  that 
were  called  for  by  these  authoritative  syllabi.  The  tendency 
was  rather  toward  cramming  the  pupils  with  facts  and  laws 

I  Co.,  igi>. 
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than  toward  putting  them  in  situations  that  would  necessitate 
thinking. 

Bsforms  demanded.  —  The  path  for  refonn  lies  obviously 
in  the  direction  of  changes  in  the  syllabi  in  consequence  of 
which  they  shall  contain  a  minimum  of  prescription  and  a 
maximum  of  suggestion,  especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  scientific  me^od  or  problem  approach  in  teaching,  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  about  suit- 
able problems  for  observational  and  experimental  study, 
and  as  to  utilising  the  rich  variety  of  practical  appHcations 
of  scientific  principles  and  laws  that  may  be  found  in  all  sorts 
of  localities. 

The  introduction  of  such  flexible  and  suggestive  syllabi 
must  be  accompanied  also  by  better  training  of  science  teachers 
themselves.  Science  teachers  should  not  know  less  of  thdr 
^ledal  subjects  than  they  do,  but  they  should  be  given  a 
wider  range  of  scientific  knowledge,  better  training  in  the 
principles  of  the  scientific  method,  and  some  special  training 
in  modem  psychology  as  appfled  in  the  principles  of  teachii^. 
The  colleges  must  make  themselves  res^nsible  for  turning  out 
teachers  with  this  kind  of  training. 

Along  with  more  flexible  syllabi  and  better  training  of 
teachers  for  intelligent  experimentation  on  both  subject 
matters  and  methods  of  teaching  must  come  an  attitude 
and  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  both  college  professors  and 
sdiool  administrators  which  shall  make  science  teachers  feel 
free  to  apply  the  method  of  intentional  variation,  testing,  and 
selection  to  both  subject  matter  and  methods.  In  other  words, 
teachers  must  apply  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  their 
teaching  problems  if  science  study  is  to  do  for  their  pupils 
what  scientists  and  psychologists  beUeve  that  it  can  do  and 
ought  to  do.  We  must  learn  to  teach  science  more  nearly  in  a 
scientific  —  that  is,  in  a  psychological  —  way ;  and  this  we 
can  learn  only  through  a  study  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in 
the  learning  process,  and  by  the  use  of  observation,  e^)eri- 
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mentation,  and  measurement.  This  means  that  a  selected 
few  of  the  best  trained,  most  enterprising,  and  ablest  secondary 
science  teachers  must  become  research  students  in  experi- 
mental pedagogy,  and  that  the  results  of  their  experiments 
must  be  published,  critically  reviewed,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  all  science  teachers  as  suggestive  material  for  their  further 
guidance. 

The  program  of  studies  in  science.  —  Previous  to  the 
retort  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  high  schools  and  pre- 
paratory schools  very  generally  attempted  to  give  thar 
pupils  some  insight  into  all  the  sciences ;  and  since  most  <A 
them  were  then  working  on  the  plan  of  a  three-term  year,  the 
practice  was  common  of  giving  one-term  courses  in  any  or 
all  of  the  sciences,  —  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  geology,  and 
astronomy.  Many  of  them  also  gave  similar  short  courses 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  although,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  report  by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke,^  a  few  schools  gave 
courses  in  physics  or  chemistry  that  extended  through  two 
or  three  terms.  These  short  courses  were  open  to  serious 
objections ;  but  they  did  serve  two  very  important  purposes 
that  should  not  be  passed  by  without  comment.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  necessarily  superficial,  because  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time  devoted  to  them ;  and  they  were  therefore  not 
very  exacting.  Hence,  they  allowed  opportunity  for  the 
free  and  untrammeled  play  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  imagina- 
tion. TTius  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  were  imusually  bright 
and  inclined  to  be  reflective  as  well  as  imaginative,  they  often 
proved  to  be  very  inspiring,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
permanent  interests  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  the 
methodical  organization  of  facts  in  accordance  with  their 
relations  to  one  another.  Thus  in  very  many  cases  they 
contributed  largely  toward  laying  a  permanent  foundation  for 
culture  and  mental  training  to  be  gained  later  on.  In  the 
second  place,  they  gave  the  pupils  some  little  in^ght  into  all 
I  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bull.  No.  6,  iS8o. 
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of  these  various  sdences,  and  so  were  often  effective  in  ena- 
bling iodividual  pupils  to  find  out  to  wliich  of  these  reahns  of 
natural  phenomena  they  were  most  strongly  attracted  by 
their  native  interests.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tendency 
which  was  so  strong  during  the  period  from  about  1895  to 
1910  —  the  tendency  to  restrict  the  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  science  to  intensive  courses  in  only  one  or  two. 
sciences  —  was  harmfid  because  it  cut  off  all  the  pupils  from 
just  this  opportunity.  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  P.  P.  Claxton  puts  the  matter  thus ; 

"Among  the  subjects  that  I  should  induile  in  the  cotirae  that 
everybody  in  the  high  school  should  study,  would  be  astronomy. 
The  interpretation  of  the  grandeur  and  magnitude  of  natural  laws 
as  they  ^pear  in  astronomy,  and  as  tfaey  were  revealed  to  me 
tbiou^  my  study  of  astronomy,  has  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  my  life.  As  I  think  of  the  textbook  which  we  used,  Steele's 
Fourteen  Weeks  t»  Ask'onomy,  I  cannot  feel  but  that  our  modem 
textbook  writers  have  much  to  learn  from  the  example  which  this 
book  set.  Any  one  who  can  write  a  modem  series  of  science  text- 
books,  and  can  put  into  them  the  charm  and  point  of  view  that 
was  put  into  this  book  of  Steele's  will  win  great  honor,  and  also  a 
fortune  that  will  enable  him  to  endow  institutions  of  learning. 

"Most  of  us  have  not  the  ability  to  give  the  children  a  genuine 
love  of  learning  science,  but  it  is  an  ideal  toward  which  we  should 
continually  strive.  I  found,  when  I  first  studied  science  in  a  dia- 
ccHuected  and  probably  superficial  way,  that  after  a  while  there 
would  suddenly  come  over  me  an  appreciaUon  of  the  fuller  sig- 
nificance of  what  was  being  taught.  In  the  meantime  I  had  been 
in  contact  with  the  things  under  discussion,  the  natural  objects 
or  events  upon  which  the  teaching  was  based,  and  my  science 
course  was  correlating  and  interpreting  these  things,  of  which  I  had 
been  only  partly  conscious.  All  science  teaching  must  grow  out 
of  contact  with  real  things  and  from  the  casual  and  disconnected 
observation  and  study  of  nature. 

"The  boy  or  girl  needs  to  be  made  to  discover  that  be  knows 
already  what  is  being  tau^t.  He  needs  to  be  made  to  go  farther 
on  to  iqq>redate  the  value  of  correlating  bis  knowledge  and  of 
cultivating  the  ability  to  apply  it  to  his  future  experience.  As  a 
hoy,  I  have  myself  seen  my  father  at  his  grindstone ;  and  as  be 
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■  held  the  axe,  and  I  supplied  the  power  to  turn  it  and  pouied  the 
water  over  die  stone,  I  have  watched  the  peculiar  smooth  way  in 
which  the  water  flowed  over  the  edge  of  the  axe;  I  have  swung  a 
pail  of  water  at  arm's  length ;  and  I  have  listened  to  the  whistling 
sound  as  I  twirled  a  horse-chestnut  at  the  end  of  a  string.  It  is 
out  of  such  experiences  that  the  teacher  should  build  a  sdence 
course  and  develop  a  child's  appreciation  and  love  of  science. 

"There  is  another  thing  that  I  must  say  at  this  time.  The 
science  teacher  and  every  high  school  teacher  should  fcHget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  college.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  true  now  as 
it  used  to  be  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  details  of  the  college  requirements  in  phy^cs,  that  the 
sped&c  requirement  for  entrance  a  mity  laboratory  experiments 
—  sixty  mj^tic  units  like  the  chips  with  which  a  clkild  plays  and 
builds  one  on  top  of  another,  until  the  last  chq>  is  put  in  pl&ce  and 
the  whole  structure  falls  into  an  incoherent  mass;  and  I  suppose 
that  year  after  year  we  have  been  trying  to  build  up  this  tottering 
pile  of  sixty  units  without  the  reinforcement  of  contact  with  real 
things,  and  without  any  reference  to  vbat  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.  , 

"  Go  out  and  bring  together  a  few  things  that  have  reality  aitd 
let  the  pupil  see  if  they  are  in  harmony  and  conform  to  some  funda- 
mental laws ;  and  th^  I  would  have  you  go  one  step  farther  and 
point  out  to  them  how  these  principles  may  be  put  into  practical 
use.  There  may  be  persons  who  are  interested  in  learning  thin^ 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  learn 
anything  unless  we  purpose  to  put  it  to  some  practical  apfdica- 
tion."  • 

The  Conunittee  of  Ten,  however,  gave  fixed  expresaon 
to  a  feeling  that  had  been  gaming  ground,  that  there 
was  in  these  short  sdeuce  courses  little  of  the  patient 
observation,  experimenting,  and  measuring  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  science,  and  that  more  sustained  study  in  a  few 
lines  would  be  better.  The  Committee  therefore  advocated 
courses  extending  throughout  a  school  year  in  each  scimce 
that  was  taught.  It  favored  chemistry  and  physics  for  the 
last  two  years  in  the  order  named,  placing  physics  in  the  fourth 
year,  because  of  its  alleged  greater  difficulty  and  because  of 
*  Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  tgi4,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  igt4,  p.  769  S. 
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the  supposed  need  of  more  previous  mathematical  training. 
A  course  in  physical  geography  was  recommended  for  the 
first  year  as  an  introduction  to  the  other  sciences ;  and  physi- 
ography and  meteorology  were  to  be  offered  as  more  advanced 
phases  of  earth  science  and  were  to  be  elective  in  the  last 
year.  These  subjects  were  favored  as  offering  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  correlation  and  organization  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  gained  in  the  other  courses. 

Botany  and  zoology  were  also  to  be  offered  as  electives  in 
schools  where  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  pupils  made  it  practicable  and  desirable. 

The  practical  result  was  that  year-long  courses  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  with  laboratory  wort,  became  quite  general; 
and  intensive  abstract  study  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  labora- 
tory work  in  them  on  the  other,  were  often  overemphasized 
at  the  expense  of  thorough  organization.  However,  botany 
and  physical  geography  held  their  own  quite  widely  as  half- 
year  courses.  A  little  later  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  re- 
sponding to  the  pressure  from  the  zoologists  and  botanists, 
recommended,  among  the  subjects  "proper  for  secondary 
schools  "  and  acceptable  for  college  entrance,  the  following 
subjects  in  the  order  named,  — 

"  First  year,  physical  geography ;  second  year,  biology 
or  botany  or  zoology,  or  botany  and  zodlogy ;  third  year, 
physics ;  fourth  year,  chemistry." 

As  to  physics  and  chemistry  this  recommendation  has  been 
almost  universally  followed,  while  one  or  another  of  the  four 
kinds  of  biological  courses  mentioned  is  pretty  generally  found 
in  the  first  or  second  year.  In  the  first  year  it  is  common  to 
find  physical  geography,  either  extending  through  the  year  or 
limited  to  a  half  year  and  followed  by  physiology,  agriculture, 
or  botany,  or  preceded  by  a  half  year  of  elementary  or  in- 
troductory "  general  science."  Astronomy  as  a  high  school 
subject  has  well-nigh  disappeared  from  the  high  schools,  as 
o 
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has  geology  also ;  but  certain  phases  of  these  subjects,  and  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  meteorology  from  the 
standpoint  of  young  students,  are  retained  in  connection 
with  physical  geography  or  with  "  general  science  "  courses. 
Furthermore,  agriculture  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
valuable  science,  or  as  a  vocational  subject,  in  many  rural  and 
village  schools. 

Four  years  of  science  study.  —  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the 
author  that  every  four-year  high  school  should  provide  for  a 
four-year  course  in  science.  Because  of  their  great  value, 
when  well  taught,  for  culture,  for  those  types  of  mental  dis- 
cipline that  offer  possibilities  of  transfer  to  the  problems  of 
domestic  industrial  and  dvil  life,  and  especially  because  of 
the  practical  utility  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  them, 
the  demand  for  scientific  studies  of  one  fourth  of  the  time  of 
most  of  the  pupils  does  not  seem  excessive.  Even  though  this 
demand  may  imply  some  reduction  in  the  time  given  by  various 
groups  of  students  to  foreign  lajiguage,  to  formal  £nglisb 
study,  and  to  formal  mathematics,  yet  for  the  large  majority 
of  pupils  predominance  should  be  given  to  science  along 
with  social  and  vocational  studies. 

Curriculum  maMng.  —  In  small  high  schools  serious  diffi- 
culties  are  encountered  in  making  workable  curricula  and 
time  schedules  that  will  include  the  minimum  number  of  units 
of  scientific,  social,  and  vocational  studies,  and  yet  provide 
for  desirable  amounts  of  foreign  language,  English,  and 
mathematics.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  sunnount  these 
difficulties  in  a  four-year  high  school  employing  only  three 
teachers.  This  may  be  done  in  such  small  schools  by  ccm- 
bining  classes  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  or  of  other 
contiguous  grades,  and  alternating  certain  subjects  in  pairs. 
For  example,  physics  may  be  taught  to  pupils  of  both  the 
eleventh  and  the  twelfth  grades  during  one  year,  and  chemistry 
to  the  same  pupils  during  the  following  year.  A  program  of 
studies  and  a  time  schedule  based  on  such  a  scheme  has  been 
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devised  by  the  author  and  published  elsewhere.'  It  provides 
offerings  of  twenty-two  units,  only  fifteen  of  which  need  be 
taught  in  any  one  year.  The  offerings  include  four  units  of 
science,  four  of  social  studies,  four  of  vocational  work,  three  of 
English,  three  of  mathematics,  and  four  of  foreign  language. 

In  large  high  schools,  where  several  redtation  divisions  must 
be  made  for  each  unit,  and  where  a  large  teaching  force  must 
be  provided,  the  difficulties  involved  in  providing  a  flexible 
program  are  not  so  great ;  and  it  is  becoming  customary  to 
provide  many  curricula  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  groups 
of  students  having  various  types  of  aims. 

Order  of  studies  in  the  science  pvgram.  —  The  best  order 
for  the  different  science  studies  has  never  been  tested  out  and 
determined.  That  it  ever  will  be  so  tested  out  or  indeed  that 
there  is  any  one  order  that  is  demonstrably  best  for  all  schools 
is  very  unlikely.  Nearly  every  teacher  likes  to  have  his  own 
special  or  favorite  subject  placed  in  the  fourth  year,  or  as 
high  in  the  course  as  possible,  because  with  maturer  pupils  he 
can  go  farther  into  it,  and  put  it  on  a  basis  of  more  finished 
organization.  He  is  likely  also  to  want  it  placed  in  the 
fourth  year,  so  that  the  pupils,  as  he  usually  presumes,  will 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other  sciences  and  training 
in  their  methods  that  will  give  them  the  ability  to  do  more 
exacting,  work  with  less  preliminary  teaching.  Thus,  since 
every  science  contributes  somewhat  in  both  content  and 
method  to  every  other,  the  advocate  of  any  one  science  can 
argue  about  as  cogently  as  the  advocate  of  any  other  in  favor 
of  having  his  own  science  placed  last  in  the  course.  On  the 
basis  of  the  former  argument  physics  seems  to  have  a  slight 
advantage  in  claiming  the  last  year,  while  on  the  basis  of 
the  latter  argument  geography  and  the  biological  sciences 
seem  to  have  a  little  stronger  claim  than  the  others,  since 
geography  may  serve  as  a  means  of  organizing  and  correlating 

>  (Aio  High  Sdiool  SUndardi,  Bulletin  Ohio  Sute  Dqiartmeiit  of  PnUkln- 
■tructioD,  Columboa,  1917. 
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the  oUiers,  and  advanced  knowledge  of  botany,  zoology, 
human  physiology,  and  general  biology  presupposes  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  both  physics  and  chemistry.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  process 
of  elimination  going  on  in  the  high  schools,  so  that  approxi- 
mately 37  per  cent  of  ninth  grade  pupils  drop  out  of  school 
before  reaching  the  tenth,  29  per  cent  of  the  tenth  before 
reaching  the  eleventh,  and  33  per  cent  of  the  eleventh  before 
reaching  the  twelfth,'  the  argument  is  often  heard  from  the 
advocate  of  a  favorite  sdence  that  his  science,  being  the 
one  of  most  universal  utility,  should  be  placed  lowest  la 
the  curriculum  in  order  that  more  of  the  pupils  may  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  On  this  ba^,  hygiene  and  biology  woidd 
seem  to  have  slightly  the  strongest  claims  for  the  first  year, 
with  general  geography  or  physics  as  a  close  second. 

Apparently  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of  relative 
position  that  could  be  fairly  satisfactory  from  all  points  of 
view  would  be  found  in  giving  throughout  the  elementary 
grades  lessons  involving  such  facts  from  each  of  the  sciences 
as  are  comprehensible  and  useful  to  the  pupils  of  the  various 
ages,  and  following  in  the  high  school  with  courses  in  biology, 
general  geography,  physics,  and  chemistry.  If  the  teaching 
below  were  efficiently  done  teachers  of  each  science  in  the  high 
school  could  count  on  some  elanentary  knowledge  of  the 
other  sciences  to  build  on,  and  every  child  eliminated  from 
school  would  have  had  opportunity  to  learn  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  of  each  of  the  sciences.  A  further  improvement 
on  the  most  general  practice  might  be  made  by  carrying  the 
first  two  sciences  parallel  through  the  first  two  years,  and  the 
last  two  on  a  simUar  basis  through  the  last  two  years.  Thus 
in  the  first  year  the  biology  course  would  run  three  days  per 
week  and  the  general  geography  course  two  days  pn  week; 
while  in  the  second  year  the  former  would  be  given  on  two 

■  Calculated  from  figures  giveo  m  Strayer  and  Thomdike,  EdneatJtnd 
AiminislTaHon,  MacmiUan,  N.  V.,  1913,  p.  13. 
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days  and  the  latter  on  tliree  days  per  week.  A  similar  alterna- 
tion would  apply  to  physics  and  chemistry ;  and  with  carefid 
planning  the  courses  in  the  paired  sciences  could  be  made  to 
correlate  closely  with  one  another,  so  that  each  would  help 
immensely  in  the  understanding  of  the  other. 

Iliis  plan  of  parallel  courses,  however,  could  not  be  used 
in  the  smaller  high  schools  where,  in  order  to  ecraiomize  in 
teacluBg  force,  the  classes  of  two  contiguous  years  are  com- 
bined for  alternating  the  studies,  by  talting  one  of  the  studies 
together  in  one  year  and  the  other  in  the  next  year. 

The  "  project  teaching  "  plan.  —  Another  plan  that  is 
receiving  serious  consideration  at  this  time,  especially  at 
the  hands  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  General  Science  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education,  is  to  abandon,  for  the  first  one  or  two  years,  the 
strict  organization  of  the  sciences  according  to  their  content, 
and  to  teach  facts,  Xtcvs,  and  principles  from  all  the  sciences  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  "  projects  "  growing  out  of  the 
direct  and  immediate  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils. 
According  to  the  plan  proposed  the  project  would  be  the  basis 
of  organization  for  the  scientific  facts  and  principles  that  were 
needed  in  carrying  it  out.  For  example,  if  the  project  were 
the  raising  and  marketing  of  an  acre  of  potatoes,  the  students 
would  study  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  soils  and 
fertilizers,  the  topography  and  drainage  of  the  ground,  the 
rainfall  and  weather  conditions,  the  structure  and  physiology 
of  the  potato  plant,  the  development  of  varieties  by  breeding, 
the  physical  and  chemical  effects  of  tillage,  the  insect  enemies 
and  the  appropriate  insecticides,  the  bird  enemies  of  the 
injurious  insects,  the  cooking  and  the  food  value  of  the 
potato,  the  nature  and  uses  of  potato  starch,  the  marketing 
of  the  potatoes,  and  so  on. 

Thus  the  students  at  each  stage  would  see  the  use  of  every 
sdentific  fact  that  they  learned,  and  would  learn  it  because 
they  wanted  to  make  use  of  it.    They  would  learn  many  facts 
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and  principles  of  geology,  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  physiology,  and  would  also  be  carried  into  the 
fields  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  elementary  economics, 
developing  skill  in  the  former  and  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  latter.  The  making  of  a  chicken  house  and  the  raising  of 
a  brood  of  chickens  would  present  to  them  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  many  more  scientific  facts  and  principles  which, 
under  a  skilled  teacher,  would  gradually  become  classified, 
organized,  and  correlated,  as  project  after  project  was  carried 
out.  The  projects  need  not  be  agricultural  and  they  need  not 
be  so  extensive  as  the  ones  dted.  These  are  mentioned  only 
as  illustrations  for  making  the  proposed  method  clear. 

It  would  require  a  remarkable  teacher  to  carry  out  such  a 
scheme.  However,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  it  were 
carried  out  even  with  very  moderate  success,  there  would  be 
such  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  further  .scientific  knowledge 
among  those  youngsters  that  not  even  the  sixty  mystic  e:q>eri- 
ments  in  physics  that  are  so  picturesquely  excoriated  By  Com- 
missioner Claxton  could  spoil  it.  Then  in  the  last  two  years 
the  way  would  be  clear  and  easy  for  carrying  out  good  courses 
in  any  two  of  the  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  or 
geography.  The  choice  of  the  two  sciences  would  be  indicated 
by  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  and 
of  the  community  where  the  school  was  located. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  such  a  program  will  be 
attempted  in  many  schools  within  the  next  decade,  and  will 
be  watched  with  interest  by  all  progressive  enthusiasts  for 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  and  training.  Some  re- 
actionaries are  accustomed  to  hurl  at  those  who  are  trying  to 
apply  modem  psychological  knowledge  to  the  problems  of 
science  teaching  the  sneering  accusation  that  they  are  "  trying 
to  emasculate  science "  because  of  their  attempts  toward 
fitting  it  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  real  boj^  and  gifls  in- 
stead of  parceling  it  out  in  the  traditional  abstract  doses  to 
hypothetical  manikins.    It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  results 
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of  such  experiments  will  demonstrate  that  these  reactionaries 
are  striking  at  men  ol  straw  which  th^  themselves  have 
set  up. 

Best  present  order.  —  In  the  meantime  the  order,  biology 
and  general  get^aphy  in  the  first  two  years  and  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  last  two  years,  is  likely  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful, because  it  has  come  very  generally  to  prevail,  and  the 
best  textbooks  on  these  subjects  that  are  now  on  the  market 
are  planned  with  this  order  in  view.  There  is  therefore  no 
good  reason  for  advocating  any  radical  changes  from  it  in 
schools  where  the  project  plan  is  not  to  be  experimented  on. 

Future  modificaiums.  Junior  and  senior  kigh  schools.  — 
Nevertheless  it  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable  to  have  the 
plan  of  two-year  parallel  courses  in  paired  sciences  carried 
out  in  a  number  of  schools,  as  it  has  been  with  success  in 
Europe,  in  order  that  results  might  be  compared  and  its  rela- 
tive value  determined.  The  changes  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  plan  would  not  involve  serious  difl&culties,  nor  would 
they  be  likely  to  produce  bad  results.  This  mode  of  time 
distribution  is  one  of  the  proposed  features  in  connection  with 
new  plans,  just  now  being  tried  out,  for  reorganizing  the 
curricula  and  changing  the  year  grouping  of  the  pupils,  so  as 
to  include  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  the  high  school. 

With  the  coming  of  these  "  intermediate  "  or  "  junior 
high "  schools  and  the  junior  colleges,  the  time  span  for 
possible  high  school  studies  is  going  to  be  lengthened ;  and 
the  curricula  are  going  to  be  very  materially  enriched.  Science 
is  sure  to  participate  largely  in  this  expansion.  Such  enrich- 
ment will  probably  come  largely  through  adding  such  2  or  3 
bouTS-per-week  courses  as  have  been  indicated. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I    I.  Discuss  the  topic,  "College  domination  vs.  college  leadership." 
1.    Might  the  advantages  that  were  secured  by  the  short  science 
courses  prevailing  before  1895  be  secured  through  the  introduction  of 
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I   lessons  from  these  sdences  carried  od  thiougb  the  elementaiy  grades 
above  the  fifth? 

3.  Which  would  be  better  in  a  high  school  science,  to  cover  thor- 
oughly all  the  matter  in  the  book,  through  crowding  on  the  pressure, 
or  to  secure  intensive  work  in  the  solution  of  compaiatively  few  inter- 
esting problems,  and  for  the  rest  touch  the  high  places  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  seeking  to  infect  the  pupils  with  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
science? 

4.  Which  of  the  two  methods  (Question  3)  do  you  think  would  be 
more  likely  to  arouse  permanent  interest  ?    Why  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  Commis^ner  Gazton's  statements 
are  sound  ?    In  what  particulars,  if  any,  would  you  disagree  with  him  ? 

6.  What  possible  substitutes  emt  or  can  be  found,  in  the  case  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  a  large  dty,  foe  Mr.  Claxton's  varied  boyhood  ex- 
periences on  the  farm  ? 

7.  Would  you  stand  firmly  for  four  years  of  science  in  the  high  school 
for  every  pupil,  knowing  that  some  non-sdence  units  would  thus  be 
crowded  out  ?  Or  would  you  put  all  or  part  of  the  sduices  on  the  elective 
list  ?    Give  your  reasons. 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  carrying  3-day-per-week  sub- 
jects for  a  bnger  time  instead  of  5-day-per-week  subjects  for  half  a 
year? 

9.  What  do  you  think  of  the  feasibility  of  teaching  science  through 
projects  ?  Make  a  list  of  some  projects  that  you  think  would  be  suitable ; 
and  enumerate  the  scientific  principles  and  other  scientific  informatioii 
that  would  be  gained  through  them. 

10.  What  are  the  arguments  for  the  "six-MX  plan"  or  the  "six-thiee- 
thiee  fJan"  of  reorganizing  the  high  schools  f  What  advantages  would 
these  plans  secure  for  science  instruction  ? 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

BIOLOOV 

Biological  {ffoblems.  —  Plants  and  animals  may  be  either 
useful  or  harmful  to  man  and  his  activities.  They  are  sources 
of  manifold  utilities.  Their  life  activities  present  features 
of  dramatic  interest,  for  they  are  often  compelled  to  engage 
in  fierce  competition  in  the  hard  struggle  for  existence,  —  to 
fight,  as  it  were,  for  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  en- 
vironment. Their  activities  bear  many  obvious  analogies  to 
those  of  the  human  body.  Like  the  human  body  a  plant  or 
an  animal  is  a  living,  working  machine,  whose  parts  are 
adapted  both  in  form  and  structure  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  whole. 

They  thus  present  a  multitude  of  problems  that  are  of 
immediate  and  intense  himian  interest,  if  approached  from  the 
side  that  is  suggested  by  such  human  relations  and  analogies 
as  have  been  mentioned.  Biological  study  therefore  affords 
interesting  and  absorbing  opportunities  for  acquirii^  informa- 
tion that  is  useful  to  everybody  in  many  fields  of  thought  and 
work.  Not  only  that,  but  it  enables  the  teacher  who  has 
broad  biological  points  of  view  to  lead  his  pupils  in  directing 
their  own  thinking  in  the  biological  field,  and  also  their  inte^ 
pretations  of  human  activities,  from  these  illuminating  and 
suggestive  viewpoints. 

Points  of  view  from  biological  study.  —  One  gets  a  certain 
point  of  view  when  he  has  come  through  first-hand  observation 
to  know  that  every  living  plant  or  animal  is  made  up  of  cells 
which  are  themselves  living  individuals  like  the  amo^  (V 
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the  unicellular  plant.  He  has  gained  a  broader  outlook  when 
he  realizes  that  the  necessity  of  adaptation  to  more  complex 
and  difficult  situations  is  accompanied  by  division  of  labor, 
by  differentiation  of  functions,  so  that  special  groups  of  cells 
are  modified  inform,  structure,  and  distribution,  with  theresult 
that  each  group  performs  some  one  of  the  specialized  activities 
that  are  necessary  to  the  siu^val  of  the  organism  in  its  more 
complex  environment.  He  can  see  farther  still  if  he  gets  the 
notion  that  there  is  in  plant  and  in  animal  life  a  series  of  great, 
groups  beginning  with  unicellular  forms,  and  continually 
increasing  in  complexity  by  such  divisions  of  labor  and  spedali- 
zations  of  organs.  If,  through  observations  and  experiments 
which  he  makes  himself  or  sees  the  teacher  make,  he  learns  of 
the  responses  that  plants  make  to  the  stimuli  of  light,  gravity, 
moisture,  soil,  pressure  or  atmosphere,  to  other  plants,  and 
to  insects ;  if  he  notes  the  general  process  of  adjustment  of 
which  these  responses  are  the  elementary  factors ;  if  he  gets 
even  the  most  elementary  notions  of  development,  of  variation, 
of  elimination  and  survival,  of  mutations  and  inheritance,  as 
factors  in  biological  evolution,  he  gains  an  outiook  on  life  as 
a  whole  that  will  make  more  meaningful  everything  that  he 
afterwards  learns  about  living  things.' 

The  evolutionary  point  of  view  that  one  almost  inevitably 
gets  from  biological  study  is  invaluable  in  gaining  a  broad 
outlook  on  all  questions  involving  achievement  and  progress. 
Improvement  in  economic  status,  in  social,  industrial,  and 
political  relations,  in  art,  in  education,  and  even  in  ethics  and 
rdigion,  b  an  evolutionary  process.  It  proceeds  by  variation, 
selection,  and  elimination,  by  continuous  adjustment,  by  the 
survival  of  the  fit.  Biological  study  leads  naturally  to  such  a 
point  of  view,  and  tends  to  open-mindedness,  patience,  and 

>In  thU  connection  csution  is  necessuy.  The  reader  should  study  care- 
fully the  discussion  by  Professor  Bigelow  as  to  bow  far  the  teaching  of  evolution 
(boiild  be  carried  in  secooduy  schools.  Uoyd,  F.  E.,  and  Bigelow,  M.  A., 
Tht  Ttacfdnt  aj  Biolaty  in  Stcondary  SdiooU,  Longmuu,  N.  V.,  1904,  p.  a86  S, 
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toleration  in  dealing  with  the  conditions  that  one  meets  with 
in  life. 

Further,  if  the  student  learns  the  meaning  of  biological 
observations,  experiments,  descriptions,  and  interpretations, 
and  perceives  the  relations  of  form  and  structure  to  functions, 
he  will  get  the  experimental  and  interpretative  point  of  view, 
and  perhaps  habits  of  attacking  his  problems  in  a  methodical 
way.  He  may  perhaps  come  to  prefer  first-hand  knowledge 
to  book  knowledge  in  some  limited  field  at  least.  He  will  not, 
probably,  be  able  to  make  discoveries,  nor  can  he  hope  to 
settle  the  mooted  questions  of  biology ;  but  he  wiU  be  able  to 
find  out  for  himself  some  things  that  are  new  to  him,  and  to  get 
some  clear  notions  as  to  how  biological  questions  should  be 
attacked.  Particularly,  he  can  be  taught  the  meaning  and 
use  of  a  control  experiment,'  and  how  to  tell  a  good  experim.ent 
from  a  bad  one  from  which  no  logical  conclu^ons  can  be 
drawn. 

Principles  to  be  observed  in  a  bioloejcal  course.  —  There  are 
certain  biological  and  pedagogical  principles  that  should  be 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  in  shaping  and  conduct- 
ing a  course  in  either  botany  or  zoology  or  human  biology. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  perhaps  even  possible,  that  every  pupil 
in  a  high  school  class  should  master  these  principles  in  such  a 
thorough  way  as  to  be  able  to  follow  out  all  their  implications 
or  to  give  an  extended,  connected,  and  logical  account  of  them. 
If  they  could  all  do  that,  they  would  be  competent  to  write  a 
textbook  or  treatise  on  general  biology.  What  b  necessary  is 
that  the  teacher,  through  laboratory  courses  in  biological 
studies  extending  over  at  least  two  years,  should  have  gained 
a  fair  working  knowledge  of  these  principles  himself,  and  should 
have  formed  habits  of  organizing  biological  facts  with  their  aid. 
He  should  be  able  habitually  to  bear  them  in  mind  while 

.'  That  is,  two  experiinents  ate  run  side  by  aide,  in  wliidi  all  the  conditioiu 
excepting  the  one  under  investigation  are  as  neariy  as  pos»Ue  exactly  alike. 
In  elemoitaiy  woric,  this  type  of  eiperiment  b  altogether  too  generally  n^ected. 
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shaping  his  courses,  planning  his  lessons,  and  carrying  on  his 
teaching,  so  that  every  opportunity  that  is  practicable  may  be 
given  his  pupils  to  gain  clear  conceptions  of  these  prindplea 
and  to  acquire  the  breadth  of  view  that  is  sure  to  r^ult  from 
sacb  conceptions. 

I.  DeoelopmetU  of  the  type  concept. — When  we  speak  of 
tiie  frog  or  the  common  buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbosus), 
oitUnarOy,  we  do  not  mean  any  particular  individual,  nor 
do  we  mean  all  the  animals  or  all  the  plants  of  the  species 
named.  Rather  we  mean  any  one  that  is  typical  of  the  whole 
qiedes  or  group  to  which  it  belongs.  A  thousand  individuals 
of  a  given  species  collected  at  random  will  be  alike  in  certain 
characteristics,  but  will  vary  among  themselves  in  many  minor 
ways.  If  we  could  measure  the  amounts  of  each  of  the  quali- 
ties or  characteristics  in  which  they  resemble  each  other  and 
find  the  average  amount  of  each,  we  should  find  that  in  each 
of  these  common  characteristics  the  great  bulk  of  the  samples 
would  be  near  the  average,  and  that  those  which  deviated 
most  widely  from  the  average  in  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
common  qualities  would  be  relatively  very  few.  If  thea 
we  wanted  a  specimen  that  would  stand  as  a  fair  representa- 
tive or  type  of  the  species,  we  should  pick  one  that  was  near  , 
the  average.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  a  typical  individual  of 
a  species.  When  a  biologist  describes  a  species,  he  describes 
what  he  estimates  is  a  typical  individual  of  that  species.  So 
whenever  a  sp)ecies  is  thought  of,  these  individual  differences 
or  variations  should  be  thought  of  also.  Now  the  individuals 
of  any  species  that  are  near  the  type  resemble  each  other  more 
closely  than  they  resemble  those  of  any  other  species.  In  the 
same  way,  sj)ecies  which  resemble  each  other  more  closely 
than  they  resemble  other  species  are  grouped  in  larger 
divisions  called  "  genera."  On  a  like  basis  genera  are  grouped 
into  families,  families  into  orders,  and  so  on.  For  convenience 
in  study,  an  individual  of  a  species  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
form  of  a  genus  or  of  a  family.    The  student,  after  studying 
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the  type  in  sufficient  detail,  can  then  learn  in  what  important 
respects  the  representatives  of  the  related  genera  or  families 
differ  from  this  type,  and  thus  get  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
information  in  condensed  form.  It  is  obvious  that  this  type 
notion  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  student;  and  the 
teacher  should  be  at  some  pains  to  have  it  grow  up  naturally 
in  connection  with  whatever  samples  of  biological  material 
the  pupils  are  dealing  with.  They  should  get  the  notion  not 
only  of  a  typical  plant  or  animal,  but  of  a  typical  seed,  leaf, 
or  other  organ  of  either  plant  or  animal.*  It  is  only  by  form- 
ii^  type  notions  through  the  careful  study  and  comparison 
of  a  relatively  small  number  of  types  that  anything  like  a 
general  survey  of  hving  forms  can  be  made.  Biological  teach- 
ing therefore  must  perforce  be  carried  on  through  provision 
for  comparative  study  of  type  forms. 

2.  The  comparative  principle.  —  This  brings  us  to  the  next 
principle  of  bblogical  study,  the  development  through  habit 
formation  of  a  comparative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Having  made  himself  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  a  grass- 
hopper, for  example,  the  pupil  is  led  to  compare  its  near 
relatives,  the  cricket  or  katydid,  with  it,'  so  that  he  knows  the 
quahties  of  structure,  physiology,  habits,  and  life-history  which 
they  have  in  common,  and  also  the  important  ways  in  which 
the  other  two  diSer  from  the  first  as  a  type.  Again,  making 
a  study  of  the  craj^fish  with  regard  to  structure,  physiological 
processes,  habits,  life-history,  and  so  on,  he  compares  the 
lobster  and  crab  with  it  after  the  same  plan  that  he  pursued 
with  the  grasshopper  and  its  near  relatives.  He  is  then  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  crayfish  as  a  type  of  all  crustaceans 
with  the  grasshopper  as  a  type  of  all  insects,  and  learn  in 
what  ways  the  crustaceans  diSer  from  the  insects,  and  why 
they  are  grouped  together  as  arthropods.  He  will  accomplish 
this  more  easily,  and  will  remember  characteristics  better 
as  he  goes  along  if  he  uses  the  type  and  comparative  notions 
>  Cf.  Lloyd  and  Bigelow,  op.  eit.,  p.  ii6  S. 
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from  the  first.  In  other  words,  the  crayfish  will  mean  more 
to  him  while  he  is  studying  t^  if  he  has  a  clear  notion  of  the 
grasshopper  at  the  time,  and  is  working  with  the  comparative 
attitude.  He  will  then  be  looking  for  the  resemblances  and 
differences;  and  hence  every  characteristic  of  structm-e, 
function,  behavior,  and  Ufe-history  will  mean  more  to  him  than 
it  would  if  he  had  no  comparisons  in  mind. 

3.  ClassiJicaHon.  —  The  next  principle  follows  quite  nat- 
urally from  the  second.  By  noting  resemblances  and 
differences  in  the  process  of  comparing  types,  the  pupil 
arrives  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  at  the  principle  of  classi- 
fication, and  gets  a  first-hand  appreciation  of  its  economy 
and  value  as  a  means  of  organizing  and  rendering  intel-^ 
ligible  a  mass  of  facts ,  which  otherwise  handled  would  be 
chaotic. 

4.  Form  and  structure  as  related  to  function.  —  In  form  and 
structure,  the  animal  as  a  whole,  and  its  organs  as  working 
parts  of  it,  are  adapted  to  the  activities  in  which  they  er^ge, 
the  functions  that  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  No  child 
who  has  tried  to  capture  a  grasshopper  in  the  field  will  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  grasping  the  notion  that  one  of  the  grass- 
hopper's necessities  is  to  escape  his  enemies,  that  his  abihty 
to  hop  quickly,  or  to  fiy,  enables  him  to  do  so,  and  that  his  legs 
and  wings  are  admirably  adapted  to  provide  him  with  this 
ability.  Here  then  is  one  of  the  countless  starting  points  for  a 
lesson  problem.  What  is  the  mechanism  of  the  grasshopper's 
leg  that  enables  him  to  star  in  the  standing  broad  jump? 
Why  can  he  jump  so  much  farther  in  proportion  to  his  length 
than  the  best  boy  on  the  track  team  can  jump  ?  When  this 
problem  of  the  relation  of  structure  to  function  has  been  solved, 
others  present  themselves  in  profusion.  What  is  the  structure 
of  the  wings  and  body,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles, 
that  enables  them  all  to  cooperate  so  efficiently  in  balandi^, 
and  flying  ?  On  what  does  the  grasshopper  feed  ?  How  are 
the  mouth  parts  adapted  to  eating  B    How  b  the  food  digested? 
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How  does  the  insect  breathe?  Has  he  a  nervous  system,  and 
if  so,  what  is  it  like  ?  How  is  it  adapted  to  the  functions  that 
it  has  to  perform  P  Is  it  more  or  less  complex  than  the  human 
nervous  system?  Is  this  difference  related  to  the  difference 
in  the  complexity  of  the  work  that  it  has  to  do  ?  What  enemies 
and  other  agencies  work  destruction  among  grasshoppers  and 
thus  tend  to  keep  them  from  destroying  our  growing  grain  ? 
These  questions  indicate  clearly  that  the  right  method  ol 
approach  is  not  to  study  morphology  or  physiology  or  ecology 
separately,  but  to  study  them  together  by  working  out  prob- 
lems on  a  type.  They  indicate  also  that  in  biology  as  in 
all  other  sciences  the  joint  activity  of  the  teacher  and  pupite 
in  field  work,  in  laboratory  work,  and  in  class  conferences  is 
unified  in  the  problems. 

5.  Adjustment,  division  0/  tabor,  and  coSperaUon.  —  life 
involves  a  continuous  process  of  adjustment  to  environment. 
If  the  environment  of  the  organism  is  simple,  the  adjustment 
processes  are  simple,  and  few  specialized  organs  are  found 
to  exist.  If  the  environment  is  complex  or  difficult,  necessi- 
tating many  adjustments,  more  parts  or  organs  are  necessary 
and  the  organism  is  found  to  be  complex.  There  is  divi^on 
of  labor  and  specialization  of  groups  of  cells  adapted  to  per- 
form  the  various  kinds  of  adjustments  both  among  the  working 
internal  parts  of  the  living  machine  and  in  the  organs  by  which 
it  responds  to  stimuli  from  without.  Thus  we  have  the 
principle  of  adjustment  correlating  with  the  principles  of  co- 
operation and  division  of  labor  on  the  physiological  and  eccdog- 
ical  side,  and  with  the  principle  of  adaptation  and  differen- 
tiation of  parts  on  the  morphological  side.  Physiology  and 
ecology  then  represent  the  dynamic  phase,  and  morphology 
(including  anatomy,  histology,  and  dassification)  represents 
the  static  phase  in  the  study  of  the  same  life  process,— 
adjustment.  Out  of  this  relation  comes  another  important 
principle  in  biological  pedagogy,  study  structure  and  functioH 
together,  as  related  to  adjustment,  in  one  type,  and  compare  vntk 
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analogous  adjustments  and  the  structures  and  functions  rdated 
thereto  in  other  types. 

6.  Continuity  of  life,  —  life  history  and  race  history.  —  ' 
£ach  plant  or  animal  type  has  a  life  history.  From  the 
imion  of  two  reproductive  cells  and  the  fission  of  the  new  cell 
thus  formed  until  the  new  individual  dies  it  goes  through  a 
cycle  of  changes  from  a  simple  to  an  increasingly  complex 
condition.  Some  of  the  individuals  before  they  die  re- 
produce their  kind  and  hand  on  to  their  progeny  their  race 
characteristics ;  so  that  the  life  of  the  race  of  organisms  as  a 
whole  is  continued.  In  the  history  of  the  races  of  plants 
and  animals  some  species  as  species  have  become  extinct, 
and  are  known  only  by  their  fossil  remains;  and  others 
have  survived,  and  exist  at  the  present  time.  Just  as 
there  is  a  life  history  for  the  individual  of  a  species,  so  for  the 
race  there  is  a  succession  of  changes  from  simple  and  undiffer- 
entiated forms  to  complex  and  highly  specialized  forms. 
These  changes  constitute  a  race  history  which  can  be  more 
or  less  clearly  traced  in  the  successive  relationships  that  the 
later  groups  bear  to  the  earlier. 

7.  The  theory  of  evolution.  —  Thus  life,  which  is  limited  in 
the  individual,  is  continuous  in  the  race,  and  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  those  qualities  tend  to  be  handed  on  which  have 
survival  value  —  that  is,  are  advantageous  to  the  individual 
with  reference  to  adjustment  to  its  environment  and  the 
preservation  of  its  life.  If  the  individual  lives  and  reproduces 
its  kind  the  quaUties  that  are  most  advantageous  to  adjust- 
ment may  be  transmitted  to  its  offspring  and  give  them  a 
better  chance  to  survive  and  transmit  it  to  their  progeny; 
and  if  the  individual  does  not  live  and  reproduce  its  kind 
any  quality  that  may  appear  in  it  as  a  variation  cannot  be 
transmitted  through  it  to  the  race.  So  survival  is  connected 
with  advantageous  adjustment  to  environment ;  and  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  goes  on  whereby  the  best  adapted 
survive.      By   variation   and   selection   through  successive 
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generations,  the  races  of  organisms  have  become  adjusted  to 
varying  conditions ;  and  newer  and  more  complex  forms  have 
resulted. 

The  young  student  cannot  follow  all  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  organic  evolution,  nor  go  very  far  into  the  theories  con- 
cerning its  various  factors,  nor  debate  the  questions  which 
biological  specialists  have  not  been  able  to  settle  among  them- 
selves ;  but  his  attention  can  be  called  to  the  most  obvious 
facts  and  relations  that  point  in  the  direction  of  progress  by 
variation  and  selection ;  and  he  can  thus  get  a  broad  notion 
of  the  evolutionary  process.  The  important  rule  for  the 
teacher  is  to  refrain  from  dogmatizing  or  quoHng  authorities, 
and  restrict  himself  to  citing  facts,  both  for  and  against  any 
statement  of  theory,  and  lead  the  students  to  maintain  an  opetir 
minded  attitude  and  get  their  own  point  of  view} 

General  method  in  biological  study.  —  The  preceding 
principles  furnish  the  basis  for  a  general  method  in  teaching 
biology.  Start  with  problems  that  involve  the  study  of  a 
type  plant  or  animal.  Study  it  as  a  Whole,  with  reference 
to  its  general  form  and  structure  as  related  to  the  work  that 
it  has  to  do.  Note  its  differentiation  into  parts  and  the  work 
to  which  each  essential  part  is  adapted.  Make  comparisons 
showing  the  clearest  analogies  in  the  case  of  other  fypes, 
carrying  the  comparisons  far  enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  plant  or  animal  as  a  working  machine  or  organism  with 
coSperating  parts. 

In  the  case  of  plants,  continue  with  a  similar  study  of  the 
parts  in  a  somewhat  more  intensive  way,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  comparison  of  similar  organs,  such  as  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Study  thdr  forms  and  structure 
with  relation  to  their  functions.  When  occaaons  occur, 
direct  attention  in  different  groups  of  plants  to  the  organs  th^ 
have  a  common  origin,  but  are  adapted  to  different  uses 

'Resd  Professor  Uoyd's  statement,  Uoyd  and  Bigelow,  cp.  cit.,  p.  13,6  ff., 
■ltd  cuDpue  it  with  ProfcsMr  Bigelow's,  p.  1S6,  previously  refencd  to. 
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(homologous  organs)  and  those  that  have  similar  uses,  but 
different  (»igins  (analogous  organs). 

Sometimes  it  is  better  to  let  the  students  observe  the 
structure  of  an  organ  and  then  ask  them  to  find  out  what  it  is 
good  for,  how  it  is  adapted  by  its  structure  to  do  the  things  it 
has  to  do,  and  finally  what  other  functions  are  performed  by 
organs  of  similar  origin  both  in  the  plant  that  is  being  studied 
and  in  other  plants  also. 

At  other  times,  and  probably  much  more  frequently,  better 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the  teacher  explains  some  phase 
of  the  work  that  the  plant  has  to  do,  such  as  respiration  or 
absorption  or  reproduction,  and  then  sets  up  for  the  pupils 
such  problems  as  finding  out  which  organs  perform  the  work, 
what  features  of  their  structure  are  essential  to  the  work,  what 
the  origins  of  these  appropriate  organs  are,  and  what  kinds 
of  organs  do  this  same  kind  of  work  in  plants  of  other  groups. 
In  animal  biology,  after  a  good  idea  of  the  working  organs 
as  organs  has  been  gained,  proceed  with  a  somewlmt  more 
intensive  study  of  a  suitable  type  such  as  a  perch,  a  crayfish 
or  lobster,  or  a  grasshopper.  Let  the  purpose  of  this  more 
detailed  study  be  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  general  physi- 
ological processes  in  animals,  and  the  adaptadons  of  struc- 
ture to  functions  both  external  and  internal.  To  this  end 
the  structures  and  organs  that  are  adapted  to  the  performance 
of  each  kind  of  important  work  in  the  type  animal  that  is 
being  studied  should  be  compared  as  to  make-up  and  origin 
with  those  of  the  higher  animals,  and  particularly  those  of 
man.  For  example,  the  breathing  apparatus  of  a  frog  or  a 
bird  should  be  compared  with  that  in  mammals  and  man,  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  throws  for  the  student  on  the 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  respiration  in  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  perch,  the  cray- 
fish, and  the  insect,  for  the  sake  of  the  insight  into  the  biologiail 
principles  of  adaptation  and  development  that  such  com- 
parisons afford, 
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Typical  animal  studies  should  also  be  made  fnun  the 
standpoints  of  ecology  and  behavior,  of  life  history,  and  of 
economic  aud  human  relations. 

After  a  very  few  types  have  been  studied  thus  intensivdy 
from  the  standpoints  that  have  been  mentioned,  continue  the 
study  with  types  from  the  other  great  groups,  making  the 
work  more  extensive  and  less  intensive.  Put  increasing  stress 
on  comparison  of  types  and  especially  on  ea)logical,  economic, 
and  human  relations,  and  steadily  fiiminish  the  sb^ss  on 
details  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

In  anphasizing  the  practical  and  pedagogical  utility  of 
study  by  types,  the  author  must  not  be  understood  as  advo- 
cating the  oliaustive  study  of  a  few  types  by  the  method  of 
verification  that  was  in  vogue  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Nor  is  he  advocating  an  exhaustive  study  of  many  types,  all 
by  the  problem  method,  and  each  with  reference  to  anatomy, 
physiology,  ecology,  etc.  The  point  that  he  wishes  to  make 
clear  is  tbat  if  the  student  knows  well  at  first  hand  one  plant 
or  animal  of  a  given  great  group  he  will  then  be  able  to  take 
in  from  the  teacher,  from  books,  and  from  charts  and  lantern 
slides,  a  large  amount  of  comparative  information  about  near 
relatives  of  the  type  and  also  about  typical  rqiresentatives 
of  other  great  groups.  For  example,  knowing  the  grassho[^Kr 
well  at  first  hand,  he  can  organize  about  his  knowledge 
of  this  insect  a  large  amount  of  similar  but  mostly  second- 
hand infonnatioD  concerning  crickets  and  katydids,  walking- 
sticks,  etc.,  and  also  much  concerning  the  resemblances  and 
differences  that  would  be  noted  when  comparing  the  grass- 
hopper with  the  crayfish  or  lobster,  with  the  salamander  or 
frog,  with  the  earthworm  or  with  the  clam,  as  representatives 
of  great  groups  that  are  more  or  less  widely  removed  from  the 
insects  in  the  animal  scale. 

In  all  comparative  work  lead  up  to  the  classification  concept, 
and  give  practice  in  classification  whenever  opportunities 
onne  in  naturally,  and  where  the  classifying  h^ps  in  the 
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organization  of  the  infonnation  that  is  being  acquired.  It  is 
undesirable  to  make  classification  a  principal  end ;  but  where 
the  teacher  has  opportunity  he  should  give  the  pupils  a  start 
in  coUection,  classification,  and  identification,  and  encourage 
those  few  who  have  special  taste  and  aptitudes  in  this  line  to 
carry  on  elementary  taxonomic  studies  for  themselves. 

Incidentally  throughout  the  group  studies  the  teacher 
should  point  out,  for  observation,  facts  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  evolution  conc^t.  lliere  are  many  such  facts  whose 
meaning  can  be  clearly  and  easily  grasped. 

In  studying  the  physiological  processes,  compare  these 
processes  not  only  in  the  field  of  plants  or  animals,  but  also 
correlate  in  plants  and  animals  and  in  hiunan  physiology. 

It  is  doubtful  policy  to  use  for  laboratory  studies  preserved 
starfish  and  sponges  from  the  seashore  in  inland  classes  to 
the  exclusion  of  forms  that  may  be  gathered  by  the  pupils 
themselves  near  their  own  homes.  Make  the  largest  possible 
use  of  local  and  living  material  and  of  local  human  and 
economic  relations  that  is  consistent  with  the  broader  aims 
of  the  course. 

Brotder  aims  of  the  course.  —  These  aims  should  be: 
(i)  to  give  the  pupils  information  of  such  biological  facts  and 
principles  as  are  most,  directly  and  obviously  related  to  human 
welfare  and  to  right  living;  (2)  to  give  them  training  in 
methods  of  gaining  for  themselves  information  in  this  field  of 
knowledge ;  (3)  to  give  them  opportimity  to  get  an  elemen- 
tary grasp  on  a  few  of  the  great  biological  principles,  and  the 
methods  of  organizing  biological  knowledge ;  (4)  to  arouse  in 
them  an  abiding  interest  in  plants  and  animals,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasure  and  intellectual  profit  and  culture  that  such 
an  interest  offers  for  the  employment  of  leisure  out  of  doors. 

Special  methods.  —  The  special  methods  must  always  be 
worked  out  by  the  individual  teachers  each  for  his  own 
school,  and  tested  and  improved  by  trial  and  success.  The 
best  way  for  a  beginner  to  acquire  effective  special  methods  is 
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to  master  the  principles  and  notions  of  general  method,  study 
and  compare  the  presentations  of  the  various  textbooks  and 
laboratory  guides,  study  and  compare  critically  the  various 
syllabi  with  reference  to  local  conditions,  and  read  from  year 
to  year  the  pedagogical  literature  that  is  available  on  the 
subject.'  Lloyd  and  Bigelow,  and  Ganong,  whose  books 
should  be  owned  and  studied  by  every  biology  teacher,  dis- 
cuss laboratory  methods  and  equipment  as  well  as  general 
and  special  method  in  botany,  zoology,  and  human  physiology, 
with  sufBdent  detail  to  meet  the  needs  even  of  inexperienced 
teachers.  With  such  books  available  at  a  price  withm  the 
reach  of  any  teacher  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the  writer 
to  undertake  an  extended  discussion  of  special  methods  and 
the  selection  of  subject  matter  even  if  not  forbidden  by  the 
space  limitation  prescribed  by  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this 
book. 

Correlation  of  botany,  zoOlogy,  and  physiology.  —  For  a 
course  of  one  year  in  biological  study  there  are  three  plans 
from  which  to  choose:  (i)  a  half-year  of  botany,  followed 
by  a  half-year  of  zofilogy,  closii^  with  a  brief  survey  of  human 
physiology*;  (2)ayearof botanyonly;  or(3)ayearof zoology 
only.    From  the  standpoint  of  a  well-'balanced  curriculum  for 

'  EtpedaUy  Lloyd  tnd  Bigelow,  ep.  dl. ;  the  cturent  and  many  of  the  b«ck 
numben  of  Seliool  Scienet  and-  Mathemoiict,  particularly  the  St.  Paul  Report 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Biobgy  of  July  9,  '14  printed  in  Vol,  15,  191s, 
pp.  44-53 :  The  Rqxirt  of  the  Bot&nicol  Society  of  America  on  Botany  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  in  School  Review,  November,  1908  (Vol.  16,  p.  594) ;  GajiODg, 
W.  F,,  Th»  Ttachint  Botanitt,  Macmillan,  igio :  The  Report  of  the  American 
Society  of  ZoOlogistt  on  ZoHlogy  for  Secondary  Schools,  College  Entrance 
Board,  Suh-station  84,  N.  V.,  Document  48:  and  the  Definirions  of  Units  in 
Botany  and  ZoSlogy  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Sckools  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  CoBeges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Chicago,  1910, 
price  twenty-five  cents,  which  may  be  obtuned  from  the  Secretary,  Frindpal 
Heniy  E.  Brown,  Eenilworth,  Dl. 

'For  excellent  outlines  of  such  a  course,  worked  out  in  a  single  teitboofc, 
aee  Hunter,  G.  W.,  Elements  of  Bioloty,  and  Cine  Biology,  American  Book  Co., 
1907  and  1914;  Peabody,  J.  E.  and  Hunt,  A.  E.,  Etementary  Biology,  Mac- 
millan, 1913 ;  and  Bigelow,  M.  A.,  and  A.  N.,  Introduction  to  Biology,  Mac- 
millan, T913. 
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the  purposes  of  general  education  the  author  agrees  with  a 
number  of  leading  biologists  in  favoring  the  first  plan.  In 
case  the  second  is  adopted  he  believes  that  sufficient  botanical 
details  should  be  excluded  from  the  course  to  give  time  for 
frequent  comparisons  of  animals  with  plants  to  make  their 
common  physiological  resemblances  and  differences  clear; 
and  in  case  the  third  plan  is  adopted  he  believes  that  a  similar 
comparative  use  of  bot^cal  material  should  be  made ;  and 
that  in  either  of  the  three  plans  the  broader  correlations  of 
plant,  animal,  and  human  physiology  should  be  made  at 
eveiy  point  where  they  will  be  clear  and  illuminating, 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  What  sorts  of  economies  in  teaming  may  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  the  type  concept?  The  comparative  principle?  How  are  they  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  to  the  principle  of  classification? 

9.  What  economies  in  teadiing  may  result  from  tfarhm^  structures 
in  their  relations  to  functions? 

3.  How  may  the  principles  of  adjustment,  division  of  labor  and 
coi^ieration,  and  race  continuity  be  used  to  make  biologiotl  study  more 
interesting? 

4.  Make  a  brief  written  statement  as  to  how  far  you  would  carry  the 
idea  of  evolution  in  your  teaching. 

5.  Would  you  begin  to  teach  the  theory  by  starting  with  "Most 
Udoipsts  believe  .  .  .  etc."?    If  not,  how? 

6.  Examine  three  of  the  latest  textlxioks  in  biology,  and  decide 
irtiich  of  them  you  could  do  the  best  teaching  with,  giving  the  principal 
reasons  for  your  dedsion  from  the  standpoints  (a)  of  subject  matter 
and  (()  method. 

7.  Supposing  it  impossible,  because  of  time  limitations,  to  realize 
all  the  "broader  aims  of  the  course"  in  biology,  on  which  of  the  aims 
would  you  concentrate  your  efforts? 

S.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  correlating  botany, 
zoology,  and  human  physiology  as  suggested  for  all  biological  courses? 
Do  you  think  it  practicable?    Why? 

9.  Examine  the  North  Central  Association  units  in  botany  and 
zoology,  the  College  Entrance  Board  units,  and  the  St.  Paul  Report  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Biology.    To  what  extent  do  the  syUatn 
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presented  in  these  documents  agree  in  spirit  with  the  constructive  sugges- 
tions made  in  this  chapter? 

10.  In  what  req>ects  do  these  syllabi  agree  in  fundamental  peda- 
gbgical  doctrine!'  In  relative  emphasis  on  the  various  fundamental 
principles  of  biological  science? 

11.  What  differences  in  attitude  toward  the  social  and  human  a^iect 
of  biology  do  you  note  in  these  syllabi  ?  To  what  extent  do  you  attribute 
these  differences  to  the  differences  in  interests  among  the  persons  oMn- 
posing  the  majorities  of  the  committees  that  formulated  the  syllabi? 

13.  For  each  of  the  syllabi,  if  there  seems  to  be  too  much  suggested  for 
a  year's  work,  indicate  the  things  that  in  your  opinion  might  be  elim- 
inated with  the  least  loss. 

13.  If  obliged  to  choose  only  one  of  these  proposed  courses  for  the 
science  curriculum  of  your  school,  which  would  you  choose?  Give 
your  reasons. 

14.  In  what  ways  might  "civic  biology"  be  corrdated  with  "com- 
munity civics"? 
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Socioh^cal  Foundations.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  1914.  443  PP- 
J3.00. 

PuNNZTT,  R.  C.  Mendelism.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  3d  Edition.  1911. 
19a  pp.    J1.35. 

RiCHABDS,  Ellen  H.  Sanitation  and  Daily  Life.  Whitcomb  and  Bar- 
rows, Boston.     1907.     60^. 

Sedgwick,  W.  T.,  and  Whson,  E.  B.  Gmeral  Bidogy.  Hcdt,  N.  Y. 
8vo.    Ji.75. 

SsWASD,  A.  C,  Editor.  Darwin  and  Modem  Science.  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  University  Press.    Putnams,  N.  Y.    1909.    595  pp.    S5.00. 

Stencbk,  Hebbekt.  Principles  of  Biology.  Appleton,  N.  Y.  Rev. 
Ed.    1899.    1  vols.    S4.00.    A  das^c  of  philosophical  biology. 

l^OHSON,  J.  Akihde,  and  Geddes,  Patsick.  Darwinism  and  Human 
Life.    H<Jt,  N,  Y.    1911.    245  pp.    Ji-so. 

Thouson,  J.  Aethdh.  Evolution.  Holt,  N.  Y.  1911.  356  pp.  75  i. 
(Home  and  University  library.) 

Wallace,  Alpied  Rdssel.  The  Worid  of  Life.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Lon<kin,  Eng.    1911.    400  pp.    S3.00. 

Wallace,  Alfked  Russel.  Darwinism.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  1899. 
ili-}-494PP-     Ja-as- 

Walteb,  Herbert  E.  Genetics,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Heredity.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1913.    364  pp.    Si-50. 

Wilson,  Eduuns  B.  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance.  3d 
Ed.  lev.  and  enlarged.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1914.    483  pp.    ^3.50. 

Eiementary  Textbooks  and  Manuab 

■  BiGELOW,  M.  A.  and  A.  N.     Applied  Biology.     Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

J9"-     533  PP-    »i-40- 
'  BiCELOW,  M.  A.  and  A.  N.    Introduction  to  Biology.    Marmillan,  N.  Y. 

1913.    415  PP-    Si.io. 
**  Bailey,  L.  H.,  and  Colekan,  W.  M.    First  Course  in  Biology.     Mac- 

mflkn,  N.  Y.     190S.     334  pp.    ^1.35. 
HUNTXS,  G.  W.    Civic  Biology.     American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.  418  pp. 

fl.3S. 
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Hdhtis,  G.  W.  Laboratoiy  Probtems  in  Civic  Biology.  American 
Book  Co.,  N.  Y.    1916.    383  pp.    80  i. 

Hdnteb,  G.  W.  Essentials  of  Biology,  Printed  in  Problems.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.    1911.    5  4- 488  pp.   '91.35. 

Hunter,  G.  W.,  and  Valentdjz,  M.  S.  laboratory  Manual  of  Biology. 
H(dt,  N.  Y.     1906.     ismo.     60^. 

Hdxley,  T.  H.,  and  Maxtin,  H.  N.  Course  of  Practical  Instruction 
in  Elementary  Biology,  lev.  by  Howes,  G.  B.,  and  Scott,  D.  H. 
Macmillan,  London  and  N.  Y.  189*.  379  pp.  ti.6o.  Type 
Studies  of  plants  and  animals.  A  book  that  was  infiuential  in  shap- 
ing the  trrad  toward  type  studies  in  biology. 

Paxkek,  T.  J.  Elementary  Biology.  Longmans,  N.  Y.  1889.  503 1^ 
X3.60.    (Plant  types  and  animal  types  from  amsba  to  dogfish.) 

Paxker,  T.  J.  and  W.  N.  An  Elementary  Course  in  Practical 
Zoology.  Macmillan,  London  and  N.  Y.  1900.  608  pp.  S3.6a 
(Anatomy,  hbtology,  embryology  and  physiology  of  the  frog,  and 
the  animal  types  of  Parker's  Elementary  Biology  with  the  additim 
of  some  vertebrate  types.) 

P£ABCx>Y,  J.  E.,  and  Hunt,  A.  E.  Elementary  Biology,  Plant,  Animal, 
and  Human.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    lamo.    $1.35. 

Sbaspe,  RlCHABD  W.  A  Laboratory  Manual  for  the  Solution  of  Prob- 
lems in  Biology.    American  Book  Co.     1911.    35a  pp.     75^ 

SiuLLWooD,  WnjJAM,  Revely,  Ida  L.,  and  Baily,  G.  A.  Practical 
Biokgy.    Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.    1916.    4ir  pp.    $1.35. 

Biography,  History,  and  Travd 

Agassiz,  E.  C  Louis  Agassiz,  His  Life  and  Correspondence.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     1885.     794  pp.     {3.50. 
Allen,   Grant.     Charles  Darwin,  His  Life  and  Wodc    Longmans, 

London  and  N.  Y.     1888.     206    pp.     Twentieth    Century  Pub. 

Co.,  N.  Y.    30^.    A  short  biography  by  a  dear  and  stimulating 

writer. 
Clodd,  Edwakd.    Pioneers  of  Evolution.    Appleton,  N.  Y.     1897. 

6+  374  pp.     Ji.so. 
Darwin,    Charles.    Journal  of    Researches  during  the  Voyage  of 

H.  M.  S.  Bea^    around  the  World.    Appleton,  N.  Y.     1893. 

10  +  S17  pp.     J3.00. 
Dakwin,  Francis.    The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin.    Appleton, 

N.  Y.     1888.     avoU.     J4-SO- 
Geddes,  P.    Chapters  in  Modem  Botany.     Scribner,  N.  Y.      1893. 

30t  pp.    fi.35. 
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Gkeen,  J.  R.  Histoiy  of  Botany  1860-igoo,  being  a  continuation  of 
Sachs's  History  of  Botany,  1530-1S60.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
Eng.    1909.    S43PP-    ?3iS. 

Huxley,  LsoNAitD.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 
Appleton,  N.  Y.    1901.    :  vols.    S5.00. 

l,ocv,  W.  A.    Biology  and  Its  Makers.    Holt,  N.  Y.    1908.    469  pp. 

NiCHOLSON,  H.  A.    Lives  and  Labors  of  Leading  Naturalists.    Cham- 
bers, Edinburgh.    1S90. 
Packaxd,  a.  S.    Lamarck,  the  Founder  of  Evolution,  His  Life  and 

Work.    Longmans,  N.  Y.     1901.     451  pp.     ti.40. 
Sachs,  J.    Tr.  by  Gamsey,  H.  E.,  and  Balfour,  I.  B.    History  of  Botany. 

Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  Eng.     1890.     568  pp.     ¥3.15. 
Thohson,  J.  AsTKUK.    The  Science  of  Life,  an  Outline  I£story  of 

Biology  and  its  Advances.   Btackie,  London.    Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Vallekv-Rasot,  Ren£.    Tr.  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.    The  Life  of 

Pasteur.     Constable,  London.     1911.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 

N.  Y.     3  vols.     Doubleday.    $3.00. 
Wauj^ce,  Aijbsd  Russel.     The  Malay  Archipelago.     Macmitlan, 

N.  Y.    1906.    515  pp.    J2.00. 
Wallace,  Altred  Russel.    Natural  Selection,  Tropical  Nature,  and 

Other  Essays.     Macmiltan,  N.  Y.     1891.    492  pp.    J2.00. 
Wallace,  Altked  Russel.    Island  Life.    Macn^llan,  N.  Y.    Ii.oo. 
Weight,   Henuetta   Chkistlui.    Children's  Stories  of   the  Great 

Sdentists.    Scribner,  N.  Y.    1888.    11.25. 

Botany 
Treatises  and  Advanced  Textbooks 

Atzimsoh,  G.  F.    a  College  Text-book  in  Botany.    Holt,  N.  Y.    1905. 

3d  ed.    1908.    737  pp.    $3.00. 
Bailey,  L.  H.    Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.    Macmillan, 

N.  Y.    4  vols.    >2o.oo. 
Bailey,  L.  H.    Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture.    Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

4  vols.    JsoJoo. 
Bailey,  L.  H.    Standard  Cyclopedia  of   Horticulture.     Macmillan, 

N.  Y.,  1914.     6  vols.    136.00. 
Bailey,  L.  H.    Botany  for  Secondary  Schoob.    Macmillan,   N.  Y. 

1913.    4fio  K>.    Ji.as. 
Campbell,  D.  H.    A  Univernty  Text-book  of  Botany.    Macmillan, 

N.  Y.    1902.    579  pp.    J4.00. 
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Ceakbevlais,  C.  J.    Methods  in  Plant  Histology.    University  vi 

Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    1901.    159  pp.    f^-^S- 
Clements,  F.  E.    Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology.    Holt,  N.  Y.    igo;. 

31SPP.    I1.00. 
CLEMEins,  F.  E.    The  Genera  of  the  Fungi.     N.  W.  Wilson  ft  Co., 

Minneapolis.     1909.     337  pp.     {a.oo. 
CoULTEB,  J.  M.,  and  Chauxeklain,  C.  J.    Morphology  of  Angiospenns. 

(Pt.  U,  Morphology  of  the  Spermatt^hytes.)    Ajqrfeton,  N.  Y. 

«903-    348  PP-     *>-SO. 
CoDLTE&,J.M.,BndCHAiiBERiAiN,C.  J.   MoTpbology  of  Gynmos^KTms. 

University  of  Chicago  Press.    1910.    458  pp.    S4.00. 
CouLTEK,  J.  M.,  Baxnes,  C.  R.,  and  Cowles,  H.  C    A  Textbook  of 

Botany  for  Colleges  and  Universities.    American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1911.     Vol.  I.     Pt.  r,  Morphology.     8+194  pp.     11.35.     Pt-  »i 

Physiology.    I^.  295-484.    Ji.as.    Vol.  II.     Ecology.     Pp.  485- 

964>    Vi.oo.    Ulus.    Authoritative,  dear,  readable. 
Cmcns,  C.  C.    The  Nature  and  Development  of  Plants.    Holt,  N.  Y. 

1907.     12.50. 
CuBTis,    C.    C.    Textbook   of   General   Botany.    Longmans.    1897. 

fe-oo. 
Ganonc,  W.  F.    The  Teaching  Botanist,  ad  ed.     Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

J9ro.    459  pp.    nius.,  w.  bibliographies.    $1,15- 
Ganonc,  W.  F.    A  Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology,      ad  ed., 

extended  to  form  a  handbook  of  experimentation  for  educationil 

use.    Hoh,  N.  Y.     1908.     265  pp.     J1.7S. 
Ganong,  W.  F.    The  Living  Plant;  a  description  and  interpietatioD 

of  its  functions  and  structure.    Holt,  N.  Y.     1913.  478  pp.    Y3.50. 
Ganong,  W.  F.    A  Text-book  of  Botany  for  Colleges.     Macmillaii, 

N.  Y.    1916.    401  pp.    $3.00. 
Gkxen,  Joseph  Reynolds.    Introduction  to   Vegetable  Pbyw>logy. 

Blakhton,  Philadelphia.    1900.    459  pp.    S3.00. 
JosT,  L.    Lectures  on  Plant  Physiology,  Tr.  by  R.  J.  H.  Gibson.    Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  Eng.    1907.    546  pp.    tti.75. 
MacDodgal,  D.  T.    Practical  Text-book  of  Plant  Phyaology.    Long- 
mans, N.  Y.     1901.     3sa  pp.    J3.00. 
Nelson,  A.     New  Manual  of  Botany  of  the  Central  Rocky  Mountains. 

(A  revi^on  of  J.  M.  Coulter's  book  of  similar  title.)      American 

Book  Co.,  N.  Y.     1910.     646  pp.     J3.50. 
Peihce,  G.  J.    Textbook  of  Plant  Physiology.    Holt,  N.  Y.     1903. 

291  pp.     £3.00. 
Robinson,  B.  L.,  and  Fesnald,  M.  L.    A  Hand-book  of  the  Ferns  and 

Flowering  Plants  of  the  Central  and  Northeastern  United  States 
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and  Adjacent  Canada,  being  the  seventh  edition  of  Gray's  New 

Manual  of  Botany.    American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.    1908.   9361^. 

$2.50. 
Shaix,  J.  K.    flora  of  the  South  Eastern  United  States.    J.  K.  Small, 

N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,  N.  Y.    1903.    1370  pp.   S3.60. 
SoaACER,  P.    Tr.  by  Weiss,  F.  E.    A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Phyaol- 

ogyofPlants.    Longmans.    1S95.    256  pp-    93-oo.    "Anadmirable 

treatment  from  the  praaical  viewpoint." 
Stbvens,   W.   C.    Plant  Anatomy.    Blakiston,   Philadephia.     1907. 

345  pp.    Jaoo. 
Stkasbdbgeb,   E.    Tr.   by   W.   HiHhouse.    Handbook   of   Practical 

Botany.     Macmillan,  N.  Y.     1893.     435  pp.     ^3.50. 
Strasbokger,  E.    Tr.  by  Lang,  W.  H.,  NoU,  F.,  Schenck,  H.,  and 

Karsten,  G.    A  Textbook  of  Botany.     Macmillan,  N.  Y.     1908. 

4th  Eng.  Ed.    1913.    746  pp.    J5.00. 
Waxhihg,  £.,  and  Vahl,  M.  Tr.  by  Broom,  P.,  and  Balfour,  I.  B.  The 

Ecology  of  Plants,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plant  Com- 
munities.    The   Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  Eng.     1909.    433  pp. 

$3.15- 

Elementary  Textinoks  and  Manuals 

Andrews,  E.  F.    Botany  All  the  Year  Round.    Amoican  Book  Co., 

N.  Y.     1903.    303  pp.     (With  Flora,  *i. so.) 
Atkinson,  G.  F.     Botany  for  High  Schools.     Holt,  N.  Y.      191a. 

493  pp.    Ji.as- 
Bahey,  L.  H.    Lessons  with  Plants.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.     1899.    491  pp. 

Ji.io. 
BAn£y,  L.  H.    Botany,  an  Elementary  Text  for  Schools.    Macmillan, 

N.  Y.    1903.    3SS  pp.    Ji.io. 
BEK6&M,  J.  Y.,  and  Caldwell,  O.  W.    Practical  Botany.    Ginn,  Boston. 

19H.     54SPP-     »i-30- 
Bergen,  J.  Y.,  and  Caldwell,  O.  W.    Introduction  to  Botany.    Ginn, 

Boston.     r9r4.     (Similar  to  Practical  Botany,  but  briefer.)     (With 

Flora  and  Key,  91.40.) 
Bergen,  J.  Y.,  and  Davis,  B.  M.    Principles  of  Botany.    Ginn,  Boston. 

1906.     555  pp.    $1.50 ;  and  its  accompanying  Laboratory  and  Field 

Manual  of  Botany.    1907.    90  t. 
Coulter,  J.  M.    A  Text-book  of  Botany.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    1905- 

36s  pp.    J1.35. 
Coulter,  J.  M,      A  Text-book  of  Botany.      Appleton,  N.  Y.      1900. 

(Tlie  author's  Plant  Relations  and  Plant  Stnictuies  bound  in  one 

volume.)    348  pp.    Si.So. 
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Advanced  Texiboeks  and  Manuals 

HowElx,  WtLUAU  H.  A  Text-book  of  Physiology  for  Medical  Students 
and  Physicians.  Saunders,  Philadelphia.  1911.  4th  Ed.  998;^. 
S4.00.  (Highly  authoritative,  dear,  and  comprehen^ve,  irith 
copious  lef creates  to  the  best  literature  on  the  subject.) 

Maxtin,  H.  Neweix.  The  Huoian  Body,  Advanced  Course.  Holt, 
N.  Y.     1896-        .    685  pp.     J2.S0.    Standard  college  text. 

ScsAfER,  E.  A.,  Editor.  A  Tefl-book  of  Physiology  for  Advanced 
Students.  2  vols.  Young  J.  Pentland,  Edinburgh  and  LcHidon. 
Macmillan,  N.  Y.  1036  pp.  J18.00.  Full  and  authoriutivc, 
especially  strong  on  physiological  chemistty  and  with  authoritative 
bibliography. 

Vexworn,  M.  Tt.  by  Lee,  F.  S.  General  Physidogy.  Macmillaii, 
N.   Y.    1B99.    615   pp.    {4.00.    Plant  and   animal    pbyatiogf 
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Eiemmtary  Textbooks  and  Manuals 


CoLTOM,  B.  P.    Physiolt^,  Experimental  and   Descriptive:    Heath, 

Boston.    1897.    399  pp.    ti.30. 
Fnt,G.W.    Principles  of  Physidogy  and  Hy^ene.    HoU,N.Y.    1909. 

347  pp.      «1.I3. 

FosTEK,  Sir  M.,  and  Sbobz,  L.  E.    Physiology  for  Beginners.    Mac- 
millan, N.  Y.    1894.    247  pp.    7S  i- 
Hough,  T.,  and  Sedgwice,  W.  T.    The  Human  Mechanism.    Gion, 

Boston.     1907  and  later.    Vol,  I.    Elements  of  Physiology.    328 

pp.     $1.35.     Vol.  n.     Hypene  and  Sanitation.     331  pp.     $t.3$. 

Also  published  in  one  volume. 
Huxley,  T.  H.    Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology.    Amer.  Ed.,  Rev. 

by  Lee,  F.  S.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1900.    577  pp.    Ji.io, 
Mabtik,  H.  Neweix.    The  Human  Body.    Briefer  Course.    Rev.  by 

Fits,  G.W.    Holt,K.  Y.     1898.    408  pp.     Ji.as- 
Peabody,   J.   E.    Laboratory   Exercises  in   Elementary  Physiology. 

Holt,  N.  Y.     1903.     Rev.     79  PP-    60  )L 
Peabody,  J.  E.,  and  Himr,  A.  E.    Studies  in  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and 

Hygiene.     Macmillan,  K.  Y.     1903.    339  pp.     {i.ao. 
Pyle,  W.  L.,  Editor.    Manual  oi  Personal  Hygiene.    W.  B.  Saundcn 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    1916.  543  pp.    fr.50. 
Walker,  J.     Anatomy,  Physidogy  and  Hygiene,    id  Ed.    Allyn  k 

BacoD,  Boston.    1900.    490  pp.    fi-ao. 
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Treatius  and  Advanced  Textbooks 

Adams,  Ceasles  C.    A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Animal  Ecology.    Mac- 

miUan,  N.  Y.     1913.     183  pp.     Si.as- 
Baiixv,  F.  M.    Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United  States. 

Houston,  Mifflin  tt  Co.     Boston.    1901,  igo8.    514  pp.    (3.50. 
Calkins,  G.  N.    The  Protozoa.    MaauiUan,  N.  V.    1901.    347  pp. 

Downing,  E.  R.    Some  Data  regarding  the  Teaching  of  Zofilogy  in 

Secondary  Schools.    School  Sd,  and  Math.,  VoL  15,  Jan.,  1915, 

PP-  36-43- 
JosoAH,  D.  S.    Manual  of  Venebrate  Aoiinala  of  the  Northern  United 

States.    McQurg,' Chicago.    1894.    3  +  375  W>-    *a-50.    Useful 

for  identification  of  the  vertebrates. 
KiNOSLEY,  J.  S.    Elements  of  Conq>arative  ZoObgy.    Ifolt,  N.  Y. 

1904.    313  pp.    J1.3S. 
Packakd,  A.  S.      Zoelogy  (Advanced  Course).      Hdt,  N.  Y.      1886. 

jai  pp.    fc.40. 
Paskek,  T.  J.,  and  Haswell,  W.  A.    Manual  of  Zoology.    Amer.  Ed. 

igoo.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    563  [^.    Si  .60.    Good  on  classification. 
Packer,  T.  J.,  and  Haswell,  W.  A.    Text-book  of  Zofllogy.    Mac- 
millan, N.  Y.    3  vols.    2d  revised  ed.    HIus.    8vo.    Sg.oo. 
THOMSON,  J.  Arthus.       Study  of  Animal  Life.       Scribner's,  N.  Y. 

IQ06.    369  pp.    fi.50.     Contuns  important  bibliography. 
Thohpsom,  J.  Arthck.      Outlines  of  ZoSlogy.      Apf^etOD,  N.  Y.    3d 

Ed.    1899.    819  pp.    f3-5o- 

Elementary  Textbooks  and  Manuals 

CoLtott,  B.  P.  Zotttogy,  Descriptive  and  Practical.  Parts  I  and  II  in 
rate  volume.    HeaUi,  Boston.    1887  and  later.    S1.50. 

Davznpokt,  C.  B.,  and  G.  C.  Introduction  to  Zoology.  Macmillan, 
N.  Y.  1903  aJid  later.  34  +  413  PP-  fi.io.  Contains  key  and 
description  for  identification,  also  tefei«Dce  list  of  bcK>ks. 

Davenpokt,  C.  B.,  and  G.  C.  Elements  of  ZoOlogy.  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 
1913.    508  pp.    Ji.as. 

JoiDAM,  D.  S.,  and  Heath,  H.  Animal  Forms.  Api^eton,  N.  Y, 
i3mo.    Si.  10. 

JosDAN,  D.  S.,  and  Kellogg,  V.  L.    Animal  Life.    Apideton,  N.  Y. 

190a      339  pp.      SI.30. 
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JoKDAN,  D.  S.,  Kellogg,  V.  L.,and  Heath,  H.  Animals  (the  two  pre- 
ceding in  I  vol.).    ^ipieton,  N.  Y.    $i.8o. 

JossAN,  D.  S.,  Kellogg,  V.  L.,  and  Heath,  H.  Animal  Studies. 
Aiqileton,  N.  Y.    1903.    448  pp.    {1.25. 

Ixsvuix,  H.  R.,  and  Kelly,  H.  A.  A  Text-book  of  General  ZoClogr. 
Ginn,  Boston.    1906.    451 PP-    Si-50- 
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CHAPTER  Xin 

BIOLOGICAL  EQOtPUEHT 

Method  of  selection.  —  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  elemen- 
tary biology  with  relatively  inexpensive  equipment;  yet 
teachers  of  biology  should  aim  to  have  as  much  and  as  good 
illustrative  material  and  apparatus  as  the  school  and  com- 
munity can  afford.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  no 
money  be  wasted  in  things  that  will  not  be  used.  In  general, 
the  best  plan  for  providing  an  outfit  is  first  to  select  the  text- 
book and  laboratory  manual  that  are  to  be  used  for  the  course, 
then  to  go  through  it  carefully  and  decide  on  the  demonstra- 
tion and  laboratory  experiments  that  are  to  be  made.  Some 
of  those  in  the  book  wUl  probably  be  omitted,  and  others  not 
in  it  will  be  added.  When  this  has  been  done  the  list  of  equip- 
ment for  the  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  teacher  should 
first  be  made  out ;  then  the  list  of  appliances  to  be  used  in 
onnmon  by  the  pupils.  Before  doing  this,  the  teacher  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  Chapters  VI  and  VII  and  Part  III, 
Divisions  I  and  II  in  Ganong's  The  Teaching  Botanist,  and  of 
Lloyd,  Chapter  VIII  and  T&^  and  Bigelow,  Chapters  VII  and 
DC,  in  Lloyd  and  Bigelow's  The  Teaching  of  Biology.  The 
appendices  I-IV  of  Peabody  and  Hunt's  EUmentary  Biology 
will  also  be  exceedingly  helpful,  whether  that  book  or  some 
other  is  the  one  selected  for  class  use.  If  a  year's  course  in 
botany  is  to  be  given,  the  teacher  before  ordering  equipment 
for  the  laboratory  should  read  carefully  Part  I  of  Ganong's 
Plant  Physiology,^  and  Osterhout's  Experiments  with  Plants} 

>  Heniy  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1908. 

■  The  Macmillau  Co.,  N.  V.,  1905.    ti.35. 
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Student's  Individual  equipment.  —  For  each  pupil's  itvfi- 
vidual  use,  the  instruments  needed  are  for  the  most  part 
few  and  rdatively  simple  and  inexpensive.  A  good  hand  or 
pocket  lens  of  two  powers  (4  to  9  or  6  to  1 2  diameters),  a  scal- 
pel or  a  sharp  pocket  knife  of  good  quality,  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  two  dissecting  needles,  constitute  the  irreducible  mini- 
mtun  for  botany.  The  dissecting  needle  can  be  made  by 
sticking  a  large  sewing  needle  into  the  butt  of  the  wooden 
stalk  of  a  cheap  penholder.  A  good  oil-stone  should  be  always 
at  hand  in  the  laboratory  so  that  instruments  can  be  sharp- 
ened by  teachers  or  pupils  at  any  time.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
in  sto<^  a  few  of  the  high  grade  lenses  known  as  doublets  and 
triple  aplanats  for  examining  ^>ecimens  that  require  consid- 
erable magnification,  a  good  working  distance,  and  a  large  fiat 
field. 

For  work  in  zoology  and  physiology,  several  pairs  of  bone- 
forceps  and  a  few  cartilage-knives  will  also  be  needed. 

Dissectii^  microscopes.  —  Better  than  the  magnifiers  aie 
the  various  forms  of  dissecting  microscopes,  one  of  the  best 
types  of  which,  when  economy  b  necessary,  is  the  well  known 
Barnes  form.  This  type  has  been  improved  by  the  Spencer 
Lens  Company  by  cutting  out  the  base  block  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  inclined  mirror  below  the  ^ass  stage,  so  as  to  admit 
light  from  the  sides  as  well  as  from  the  front,  and  by  provid- 
ing a  space  for  keeping  dissecting  instruments,  which  opens 
from  the  back  of  the  base-block.  Equipped  with  two  doublet 
lenses  magnifying  six  to  twelve  mameters  it  is  listed  at  $3.25. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  one  of  these  for  each  pupil. 

Compound  microscopes.  —  It  is  easy  to  over-emphasize 
work  with  compound  microscopes,  so  that  time  is  spent  with 
them  that  might  better  be  used  otherwise.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  interposing  between  the  young  pupil  and  the 
object  of  observation  a  compficated  tool  requiring  skill  in  its 
manipulation,  before  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  first  seeing  aB 
he  can  see  with  his  unaided  eyes  or  with  a  simple  lens,  is 
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likely  to  confuse  him,  dampen  his  enthusiasm,  and  make  him 
dependent  on  the  teacher.  Nevertheless  the  fact  temains 
that  no  school,  however  small,  can  be  centered  ade- 
quately equipped  for  biological  work  unless  the  equipment 
includes  at  least  one  good  compound  microscope.  The  cheap 
instruments  that  are  often  sold  by  dealers  in  general  school 
supplies  are  usually  worse  than  none. 

A  standard  form  of  instrument,  with  inclinable  stand,  per- 
forated or  "  handle  "  arm,  milled  heads  for  coarse  and  fine 
adjustments,  iris  diaphragm,  circular  dust-proof  double-nose- 
piece,  vulcanite-covered  stage,  two  objectives  (16  m.m.  and 
4  m.m.)  and  two  eye-pieces  (4  and  8)  can  be  bought  of  any  of 
the  leading  makes  for  about  $33.00.  The  favorite  foreign 
makers  are  Zeiss,  and  Leitz ;  and  standard  American  makers 
are  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company  of  Rochester, 
and  the  Spencer  X^ns  Conq>any  of  Bufialo.  These  firms  are 
known  everywhere  as  being  absolutely  reliable. 

The  ideal  class  equipment  would  include  one  such  micro- 
so^  for  each  pupil  in  a  division,  but  when  economy  is  neces- 
sary, the  work  can  be  managed  so  that  it  may  be  carried  on 
efficiently  with  one  instrument  for  each  two,  three,  or  even 
four  pupils. 

When  microscopes  are  ordered  for  a  school,  the  teacher 
should  see  to  it  that  at  least  one  instrument  is  included 
which  is,  or  can  be,  equipped  with  a  substage  and  Abbe  con- 
denser, a  high  power  objective,  and  other  accessories  for  ad- 
vanced work,  and  which  will  therefore  be  available  for  such 
work  and  study  by  himself  or  for  occasional  exhibition  demon- 
strations. It  will  then  be  possible  to  add  such  accessories  as 
a  camera  lucida,  mechanical  stage,  and  so  on  as  they  are  foimd 
to  be  needed  and  as  funds  become  available.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable for  his  teaching  that  the  teacher  should  be  doing 
some  advanced  study ;  and  the  school  board  should  encourage 
him,  when  it  can,  by  providing  the  facilities,  within  reason. 
On  the  same  basis  it  would  be  justified  in  providing  the  school 
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with  a  good  camera  and  a  dark-room,  if  the  teachers  know  bow 
to  use  them,  for  the  betterment  of  their  teaching.  Along 
with  the  microscopes,  of  course,  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
slides  and  cover-glasses,  a  hand  microtome,  section  razor,  and 
razor  strc^.  If  the  teacher  has  had  training  in  the  technique 
of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting  materials  for  permanent 
slides  he  should  provide  for  a  mintmum  outfit  of  paraffin  oven, 
paraffin,  turn-table,  stains,  media,  and  chemicals  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  class  for  purposes  of 
accumulating  demonstration  slides,  for  in^iring  the  pupils, 
and  for  inciting  them  to  further  study,  that  the  teadier  do 
some  of  this  kind  of  work ;  but  he  should  possess  himself  of 
some  knowledge  and  skill  in  it  before  ordering  an  outfit.  The 
best  way  to  get  such  knowledge  and  skill,  if  he  does  not  already 
possess  it,  is  through  laboratory  cotnses  in  the  simuner  ses* 
sions  of  colleges  or  universities. 

Homes  for  living  plants  and  animals.  —  llie  biology  room 
should  by  all  means  contain  some  living  plants  and  nninrmls ; 
and  therefore  a  small  greenhouse  opening  from  the  botanical 
rooms  is  a  desideratum  which  in  fact  is  found  in  a  few  schools. 
As  a  substitute  for  this,  plants  may  be  kept  on  racks  provided 
near  the  windows,  or  better  still  in  a  Wardian  case,  such  as  is 
described  in  Ganong's  Teaching  Botanist,  p.  124. 

A  cheap  vivarium,  or  Uve-K:age,  for  small  animals  may  be 
made  by  combining  a  large  cylindrical  galvanized  iron  pan, 
such  as  is  sold  for  catching  the  water  from  refrigerators,  with  a 
(^linder  of  the  same  diameter,  made  from  galvanized  iron  wire 
netting,  and  fitted  with  a  circular  cover  of  the  same  material. 
The  cylinder  and  pan  may  be  fastened  together  with  soft 
copper  wire. 

As  cheap  substitutes  for  aquaria,  battery  jars  or  large  candy 
jars  may  be  used ;  but  a  good  sized  rectangular  aquarium  with 
glass  sides  and  metal  frame  is  not  excessively  expensive,  and 
is  always  a  center  of  great  interest  for  the  pupils.  A  good 
place  for  the  aquarium  is  at  one  end  of  the  teacher's  demonstra- 
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tion  table  adjoining  the  sink  where  water  supply  and  drain 
pq>e  are  near  at  hand.  A  long  table  at  the  side  of  the  room 
near  the  laboratory  tables  is  almost  a  necessity  as  a  temporaty 
place  for  supplies ;  and  on  this,  vivaria,  breeding  cage,  and 
other  things  of  that  sort  may  find  a  place.  Aquaria,  vivaria, 
breeding  cages,  Wardian  cases,  insect  nets,  and  all  kinds  of 
naturalists'  supplies  may  be  purchased  from  the  firms  listed 
in  Chapter  X. 

General  apparatus  and  supplies.  —  For  dissectii^-pans,  tin 
or  enamel  or  granite  ware  pans  with  sloping  sides,  about  6X9 
inches  at  the  top,  and  li  to  2  inches  deep,  may  be  bou^t  from 
the  hardware  dealers  or  department  stores.  For  pinning  down 
the  objects,  a  piece  of  cork  carpet  may  be  cut  of  such  a  size 
as  to  fit  tightly  into  each  pan  at  the  bottom ;  or  smaller  pieces 
may  be  held  down  by  str^  of  sheet  lead. 

For  specimen  jars,  clear  glass  patent  fruit  jars  or  glass  stop- 
pered salt-mouth  bottles  may  be  used.  Jars  of  many  sizes 
and  styles  made  especially  for  preserving  specimens  are  sold 
by  dealers  in  biological  supplies,  and  Usted  in  their  catalogues. 
Iliey  also  sell  glass-covered  boxes  and  frames  for  preserving 
and  exhibiting  dry  specimens,  such  as  insects  and  plants. 
These  are  made  of  pasteboard  or  thin  wood,  and  with  glass  or 
celluloid  in  the  covers.  If  a  few  of  these  are  ordered  from  the 
catalogues,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  simple  construction, 
and  others  can  easily  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

Test  tubes,  pipettes,  and  medicine  droppers,  Petri  dishes, 
glass  and  rubber  tubing,  chemicals  and  other  utensils  can  be 
bought  from  the  regular  dealers,  and  are  best  ordered  at  the 
same  time  with  similar  supplies  needed  for  the  chemical  labora< 
tory. 

For  the  preservation  of  bulky  physiological  material  such 
as  bones,  hearts,  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  obtained  from  local 
butchers,  an  ordinary  garbage  can  containing  formalin  solu- 
tion is  very  convenient. 

Wan  ctuits.  —  Besides  the  abundant  laboratory  material 
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both  living  and  preserved  that  may  be  collected  by  teacher  and 
pupils,  or  purchased  from  dealers,  many  excellent  visual  aids 
in  botany,  zoblogy,  and  human  physiology  are  sold  in  the  form 
of  charts.  Such  are  the  sets  of  botanical  charts  of  Kny, 
Peter,  Jung,  and  Frank  and  Tschirch,  the  zoological  charts  of 
Leuckart-Chim  and  of  Jung,  and  the  charts  and  manikins  in 
himian  physiology,  of  Bauer,  Fischer,  and  Kolb,  of  Kunrad, 
Eckhardt,  Frohse,  and  others.  AH  these  are  made  in  Germany 
and  may  be  imported  duty  free  or  bought  from  stock  of  the 
Kny-Scheerer  Company  and  other  dealers.  Such  charts 
should  be  carefully  selected,  if  possible  with  the  advice  of 
experienced  experts. 

Models. — Besides  the  charts  an  extensive  line  of  models  ex- 
ists, selections  from  which  may  be  imported  duty  free  or  bought 
from  the  dealers'  stocks.  Among  those  most  needed  for  the 
e£Eicient  illustration  of  human  physiology,  are  models  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  section  of  head,  digestive  system,  eye,  and  ear. 

Animal  preparations.  Human  skeletons.  —  Beautiful  and 
ingenious  animal  preparations  in  great  variety  are  sold,  and 
if  the  school  can  afford  to  develop  the  museum  idea  to  some 
extent  a  few  of  these  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value. 
They  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Kny-Scherer 
catalogue.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  are :  type  collections  of 
vertebrate  skeletons ;  half-skeletons,  showing  one  side  stuffed 
and  the  other  side  with  the  bare  skeleton ;  jars  containing 
specimen  series  showing  life  histories  of  various  typical  ani- 
mals; frames  showing  Ufe  histories  of  insects,  examples  of 
mimicry,  noxious  and  beneficial  insects,  protective  coloration, 
insect  types,  and  collections  illustrating  various  phases  of  eco- 
nomic biology.  If  a  few  of  these  are  accumulated  from  year  to 
year  the  pupils,  under  proper  stimulation  by  the  teacher,  may 
become  interested  in  making  and  mounring  similar  collections, 
such  as  are  within  the  range  of  their  resources  and  ingenui^. 
A  good  rule  in  this  connection  is  "  After  getting  a  start  do  not 
buy  anything  that  you  can  get  the  pupils  to  make.'* 
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For  the  teaching  of  Physiology,  an  articulated  human  skele- 
ton is  much  to  be  desired,  for  it  is  only  with  the  skele- 
ton that  the  uses  of  the  bones  as  levers  and  their  adaptation 
for  the  attachment  of  the  tendons  and  hgaments  can  be  made 
clear.  Such  a  skeleton  can  be  bought  for  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  dollars. 

Microscopic  slides  and  lantern  slides.  —  Collections  of 
typical  microscopic  slides  are  sold  by  the  dealers,  showing 
plant  and  animal  tissues,  parts  of  the  smaller  insects,  bac- 
teria, and  the  like ;  and  a  Umited  and  judicious  selection  from 
these  is  a  good  investment.  Lantem-sUdes  are  obtainable 
in  great  variety,  and  in  many  respects  are  superior  to  the  wall 
charts,  less  expensive,  and  easier  to  store  and  handle.  Such 
slides  are  not  only  very  useful  in  teaching,  but  are  also  great 
aids  in  creating  community  interest  in  the  school  when  used 
along  with  its  other  facilities  in  developing  the  school  as  a 
social  center. 

Govemment  publications  at  interest  to  schools.  —  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  publish  a  multitude  of  reports, 
bulletins,  circulars,  and  monographs,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  value  in  the  teaching  of  practical  biology.  The  teacher 
should  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriodture,  Division 
of  Publications,  for  lists  of  the  publications  of  the  Divisions 
of  Entomolt^,  Biological  Survey,  Animal  Industry,  Forest 
Service,  and  Plant  Industry,  and  of  the  Farmer's  Bulletins  that 
are  of  interest  to  schools  in  the  teaching  of  zodlogy,  botany, 
and  agriculture.  Write  also  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Govemment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
lists  of  publications  for  sale,  particularly  such  as  are  of  interest 
to  high  school  pupils  and  teachers. 

TTie  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  many 
of  the  other  publications  that  are  charged  for  otherwise 
may  be  obtained  free  by  addressing  a  request  to  a  congressman 
of  Uie  district  where  the  school  is  located,  and  giving  titles  of 
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publications  wanted.  Address  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Washington  foi  a  list  of  its  publications.  The 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stadons  and  the  State  Departments 
of  AgriciUture  of  various  states  also  publish  reports  and  bulle- 
tins, lists  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  request ;  and  most  of 
these  are  free.  The  agricultural  extension  departments  of 
several  state  universities  send  out  free  literature  to  schoob 
in  their  regiective  states.  Lists  of  the  publications  of  these 
departments  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  their  respective 
directors. 

Argument  for  biological  equipment.  —  Usually  it  is  not 
difficult  to  secure  appropriations  for  equipment  for  the 
teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  but  school  board  members 
often  object  to  expenditures  for  biological  material.  This  is 
largely  due  to  ignorance  of  its  advantages.  If  the  teacher 
would  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  board 
members  and  explain  to  them  how  the  desired  material  is  to 
be  used,  he  would  seldom  fail  to  get  a  sufficient  appropriation 
for  making  a  beginning.  It  ^ould  then  be  possible  to  get  the 
pupils  so  enthusiastic  that  other  appropriations  would  come 
with  less  difficulty.  The  expense  for  even  a  generous  outfit 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a  school  building,  and 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  convince  men  of  fair  intelligence  that 
a  school  without  apparatus  is  like  a  factory  without  machinery, 
that  equipment  is  just  as  necessary  for  teaching  as  a  place  in 
which  to  teach,  and  that  most  of  the  apparatus  when  once 
bought  is  as  permanent  as  the  building  itself.  The  author, 
during  a  long  career  as  a  high  school  teacher  of  science,  experi- 
enced littie  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  facilities  for  teadiing 
that  he  wanted,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  where  a  suitable  mini- 
mum  of  equipment  is  not  found  in  a  school,  its  absence  may 
almost  always  be  attributed  to  lack  of  initiative  and  com- 
petency on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  may  he  admitted  that 
there  are  schools,  communities,  and  administrations  that  so 
limit  and  hamper  a  teacher  as  to  make  the  building  up  of  a 
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good  science  equipment  almost  impossible ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  competent  teacher  will  not 
remain  long  in  such  a  school.  In  fact  he  ought  not  to  do  so, 
for  if  he  has  ability  he  should  go  wheie  he  can  use  it  to 
accomplish  something. 

QXJESnONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Make  out  a  mimmum  list  of  biological  equipment  for  such  a  school 
as  that  in  which  you  are  teaching  or  expect  to  teach. 

3.  Supposing  youi  school  can  have  only  one  microscope,  what  outfit 
would  you  select  ?    How  would  you  use  it  in  instruction  ?     Give  reasons. 

3.  To  what  extent  could  the  making  of  biological  equipment  be  pro- 
vided fcv  by  projects,  either  in  biology  or  manual  arts? 

4.  What  essential  parts  of  the  biological  equipment  could  be  con- 
tributed by  the  pupils  from  their  homes? 

5.  Draw  up  a  plan  for  gradually  acquiring  a  good  series  of  homemade 
wall  charts.  What  other  departments  of  the  school  could  help  in  this 
scheme? 

6.  Draw  up  a  plan  for  acquiring,  bousing,  and  cataloging  a  library 
of  state  and  governmental  biological  bulletins. 

7.  Draw  up  a  plan  for  selection  and  use  in  teaching,  of  materials  from 
the  library  of  bulletins. 

8.  Assuming  that  the  class  is  a  committee  of  the  school  board,  make 
•n  ai^ieal  for  an  appropriation  for  needed  biological  equipmat. 

REFERENCES 

A  list  of  firms  that  deal  in  apparatus  and  supplies  will  be  found  at  the 

end  of  Chapter  X. 
The  books  refened  to  in  this  chapter,  and  others  containing  hints  00 

equipment,  are  listed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XII. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

GEOGSAPHY.      FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  new  geography.  —  The  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
geographical  conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  together 
with  the  appearance  in  rapid  succession  of  textbooks  by  Tarr, 
Davis,  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Dryer,  and  others,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Journal  of  Geography  by  Dodge  at  Teachers 
College  started  a  movement  for  "  The  New  Geography  "  that 
swept  the  country  like  a  prairie  £re.  In  this  period  from  1894 
to  1904,  there  was  brought  about  an  over-emphasis  on  the 
study  of  the  origin,  development,  distribution,  technical  de- 
scription, and  classification  of  land  forms.  Laboratory  work 
was  introduced  which  turned  mainly  on  finding  examples  of 
various  land  forms  on  topographic  maps,  and  on  makii^ 
profiles  of  such  forms  from  the  maps.  The  result  was 
neglect  of  the  biological  and  himian  relations  in  geography, 
which  was  far  from  the  intentions  and  practice  of  the  new 
school  of  geographers,  and  which  probably  had  not  been 
foreseen  by  them. 

Accordingly  in  1904  Professor  William  Morris  Davis  in 
his  vice-presidential  address '  before  the  geographical  division 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
inaugurated  a  new  movement  which  looks  toward  greater 
emphasis  on  the  relations  of  plants,  animals,  and  man  to  their 
environment,  and  in  which  the  human,  economic,  and  political 

■  Elaborated  in  the  GMgraphicol  Journal,  Vol.  XX,  page  413,  uid  also 
in  the  First  rear  Book  trf  the  NaHonat  Society  for  Ike  Study  of  Edueatiim, 
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phases  of  life  that  are  subject  to  geographic  conditions  are  to 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  attention. 

Changes  in  subject  nutter  and  method.  —  Hiis  movement 
tends  toward  the  restriction  of  the  study  of  land  fonns,  of 
met£orology  and  oceanography,  to  what  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  clear  ideas  of  these  biological  and  human  rela- 
tions to  environment.  It  looks  toward  the  omission  of 
many  details  about  scientific  curiosities.  It  calls  for  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  geography  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  modem  nations  that  dominate  the  earth  to-day,  viewed 
from  the  causal  standpoint.  It  seeks  to  give  an  understand-  * 
ing  of  these  countries  and  their  peoples  and  the  activities  of 
those  peoples  as  influenced  not  only  by  topography,  climate, 
vegetation,  and  animal  life  —  by  physical  and  biological  con- 
ditions and  interactions,  —  but  also  as  influenced  by  economic, 
social,  and  political  reactions  among  themselves. 

Professor  R.  H.  Whitbeck '  puts  tliis  phase  of  the  movement 
thus: 

"First,  it  must  {^ve  the  pupil  a  fund  of  useful  geographical 
knowledge,  the  kind  that  will  serve  him  in  the  variotis  activities 
of  citizenship.  We  shall  find  it  difficult  to  defend  the  teaching  of 
the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  details  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council,  and  scores  of  similar  matters  of  andent  and  medie- 
\^  history,  which  we  drill  into  school  children,  and  then  excuse  a 
school  wUch  makes  no  serious  eSort  to  give  its  pupils  an  under- 
standing of  modem  Germany,  Japan,  or  Argentina.  The  life  and 
industries  of  the  people  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  is  a  proper  subject 
for  study ;  but  it  is  not  a.  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  modem 
Mexico,  Canada,  or  Russia.  Fossil  facts  arc  not  worth  more, 
they  are  as  a  rule  worth  less,  than  living  fact5.  .  .  .  The  geogra- 
phy which  b  going  to  be  demanded  to-morrow  is  the  geography  that 
makes  people  reasonably  intelligent  about  the  dties  and  countries 
and  peoples  of  their  own  day.  This  is  politico^economic  geog- 
fsphy.  It  is  a  sodal  sdence ;  but  it  will,  I  hope,  be  built  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  phyacal  geography." 

'  Proc.  N.  E.  A.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1914.  page  733>  Address  before  the  De- 
partment of  Sdtoce  InstnictiML 
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What  geographical  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  —  It  seems 
fairly  obvious  that  the  most  valuable  geographical  knowledge 
is  fast  that  of  the  home  locality,  next  that  of  our  own  country, 
and  last  that  of  those  foreign  countries  that  are  most  inti- 
mately related  to  our  own.  Such  knowledge  implies  the  abil- 
ity to  locate  on  a.  map  the  cities,  states,  rivers,  ports,  plains, 
and  mountain  ranges  that  are  of  greatest  interest  and  signif- 
icance, to  trace  the  routes  of  travel  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  reached,  and  to  understand  m  a  general  way  how  they  are 
related  to  one  another  as  to  size,  direction,  and  distance. 
It  appears  also  that  these  facts  can  be  thoroughly  imderstood 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  physiographic  and  phsrsical 
forces  that  underlie  topography,  climate,  and  the  other  condi- 
tions that  control  vegetation  and  animal  life ;  so  that  knowl- 
edge of  these  conditions  and  causal  relations  is  of  fundamental 
1   worth  also. 

^  Further,  one  needs  to  know  in  a  broad  way  how  the  peoples 
of  foreign  countries  are  related  to  his  own  people  socially, 
economically,  and  politically. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  ability  to  find  and  use  maps, 
charts,  gazetteers,  and  government  reports  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  abiUty  to  get  and  organize  needed  geographical  informa- 
tion at  any  time ;  so  this  kind  of  geographic  knowledge  is 
worth  most  of  all. 

Length  of  the  course,  and  its  place  in  flie  cuniculonL  — 
It  would  seem  to  be  quite  clear  that  if  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram as  is  suggested  by  the  preceding  inventory  of  needed 
geographical  knowledge  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  a  half  year,  even  though  with  the  advent  of 
better  prepared  teachers,  better  equipment,  and  better  methods 
of  instruction  we  may  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  much 
more  effective  work  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  expect  to 
build  on  that  in  high  school.  If  a  half  year  only  is  to  be  spent 
on  this  important  subject,  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to  place 
it  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  limit  it  mainly  to 
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physical  geography,  starting  always  with  local  problems,  and 
radiating  out  to  other  countries  only  in  a  very  broad  and  im- 
pres^onistic  way.  In  this  case  the  facts  and  relations  given 
should  be  accurate  and  carefully  proportioned  so  far  as  they 
go ;  but  all  attempts  at  detaUed  knowledge  of  economic  and 
political  geography  would  have  to  be  given  up.  If  a  larger 
program  is  to  be  attempted,  the  course  should  be  placed  in  the 
second  year,  and  preceded  in  the  first  year  by  a  course  in  bio- 
logical study. 

The  teacher's  point  of  view.  —  In  the  preceding  chapters 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  teacher  the  right  point 
of  view  and  a  pToper  sense  of  the  relative  proportion  of  things 
from  the  psychological  and  social  standpoint,  together  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  science  as  related  to  human 
progress.  The  teacher  of  geography  must  add  to  this  the  right 
point  of  view  with  special  reference  to  geographical  facts  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  their  relative  importance  and 
their  relations  to  one  another.  There  are,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  underlying  geographical  principles  with  which  he 
should  make  himself  so  well  acquainted  that  he  has  thorough 
command  of  them,  and  can  use  them  for  ordering  and  con- 
necting the  geographical  facts  that  he  teaches ;  for  it  is  only 
through  the  use  of  such  principles  that  his  students  can  ac- 
quire the  power  to  use  the  geographical  facts  that  they  know 
in  order  to  gain  a  working  comprehension  of  geographical 
conditions  and  facts  that  lie  beyond  their  immediate  and 
intimate  experience.  These  principles  are  briefly  described  in 
the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

RdaHms  hOween  peoples  and  their  environment.  —  The  u 
activities  of  man  in  carrying  out  his  life  purposes  are  con- 
trolled by  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture.  These  in 
turn  are  controlled  by  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  again  by  the  form  and  movements  of  the  earth  and  its 
relations  to  the  sun.  Streams,  lakes,  and  oceans,  mountains, 
plains,  plateaus,  valleys,  and  shore  lines,  all  combine  in  various 
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ways  to  affect  his  activities  both  directly  and  through  their 
effects  on  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  of  soils  and 
other  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  through  their  control  of 
transportation  routes  and  means  of  intercommunicatioii. 
All  these  interdependent  forms  and  agencies  constitute  the 
environment  to  which  man  must  adjust  himself,  or  which, 
when  he  can  do  so,  and  with  advantage,  he  adjusts  to  himself. 
To  affect  this  adjustment  to  his  environment  he  must  under- 
stand it,  —  he  must  comprehend  it ;  and  herdn  lies  the  central 
motive  for  the  study  of  gec^aphy.  The  process  of  adjustment, 
which  is  life  itself,  gives  rise  to  multitudes  of  problems  to  be 
solved.  Problems  of  vital  utility  and  problems  of  absorbing 
intellectual  interest  grow  directly  out  of  the  pupil's  daily  life, 
and  reach  out  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth  and  off  throu^ 
millions  of  miles  of  space  to  the  sun.  But  man's  environment 
is  not  physical  and  biological  alone ;  it  is  social,  political,  and 
eamomic  as  well ;  and  his  adjustments  in  this  field  in- 
v(dve  actions  and  reactions  among  organized  bodies  of  men, 
which  reach  out  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  inhabited 
earth. 

Physiographic  processes  and  their  results.  —  The  processes 
which  combine  to  produce  the  different  land  forms  are  of  three 
general  kinds : 

I.  Large  areas  of  the  earth's  crust  slowly  sink  down  in  some 
parts  of  the  earth  and  other  areas  are  slowly  elevated  bodily, 
or  are  arched  or  folded  upward. 

3.  Thecrust  of  the  earth  in  some  places  becomes  fractured  J 
and  lava  is  thrust  up  from  the  heated  interior,  either  locally 
as  in  volcanoes,  or  over  large  areas  as  in  the  case  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  lava  plateau. 

3.  The  elevated  lands  are  weathered  by  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  gases  and  moisture  combined  with  changes  of 
temperature ;  by  the  action  of  gravity  the  waste  materials 
fall  or  slide  or  creep  down  the  slopes ;  and  the  water  that 
falls  on  the  lands  as  rain  or  snow  moves  downward  as  streams 
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or  gladers,  cairying  the  wasted  rock  seaward  and  grinding 
down  the  land. 

The  erosion  by  streams  cannot  wear  down  the  land  below 
the  level  of  the  waters  into  which  it  flows.  This  level  is  called 
its  base-Uod;  and  when  the  stream  has  worn  down  its  bed  till 
the  slope  is  such  that  the  water,  with  the  speed  that  it  has  in 
omsequence  of  this  slope,  is  just  able  to  cany  the  rock-waste 
that  comes  to  it,  the  stream  bed  is  said  to  be  graded  to  its 
base-level.  It  then  has  a  very  gentle  slope  to  base-level  near  its 
mouth  and  a  steq>er  slope  in  the  uplands  near  its  sources. 
It  ^proaches  this  graded  condition  by  cutting  down  or  de- 
grading its  bed  where  the  bed  is  above  grade  and  building  it 
up  or  aggrading  by  depositing  sediments  where  it  is  below  grade, 
liie  deposition  of  sediments  is  caused  by  the  checking  of  the 
^Med  of  the  water  when  it  reaches  a  slc^  that  is  too  gentle  to 
give  it  a  sufficient  fall.  In  a  somewhat  analogous  manner,  the 
shore  lines  become  graded  and  adjusted  to  the  movements  of 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  oceans. 

The  condition  of  the  lands  and  the  forms  into  which  they  are 
molded  and  carved  is  the  resultant  of  these  three  kinds  of 
processes  (called  respectively  diastrophism,  vulcanism,  and 
gradation),  just  as  each  of  these  processes  is  itself  the  result- 
ant of  physical  and  chemical  forces  and  conditions  that  are 
coSperating  in  various  combinations  everywhere  and  have 
been  co&perating  through  all  time,  since  the  first  land  appeared 
above  sea  level. 

The  physiographic  cycle.  —  Because  these  physiographic 
processes  follow  in  sequences  of  cause  and  effect  there  results 
in  the  case  of  a  plain,  plateau,  or  mountain  system  a  sequence 
of  changes  whereby  valleys  are  carved  into  the  uplifted  lands 
and  are  gradually  deepened  and  widened  until  ultimately  the 
uplands  between  are  worn  away  to  a  very  even  and  gently 
sloping  plain  diversified  and  interrupted  only  by  occasional 
portions  of  the  more  resistant  uplands  and  highlands.  Such 
a  wotn-down  region  is  called  a  peneplain;  and  the  upstanding 
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portions  of  the  more  resistant  highlands  that  remain  above  the 
even  sky-line  of  the  peneplain  are  called  monadnocks.  After 
a  region  has  been  worn  down  to  a  peneplain  it  may  have  been 
again  uplifted,  and  the  process  of  grading  may  have  been  be- 
gun over  again,  and  carried  to  the  stage  of  maturity  or  of  old 
age,  or  it  may  be  still  in  the  youthful  stage  of  this  new  cycle. 
Southern  New  England  is  sudi  a  peneplain,  uplifted  and  tilted 
toward  the  southeast,  and  redissected  to  the  stage  of  matur- 
ity.    It  has  been  further  modified  by  gladation. 

Thus  the  streams  themselves  and  the  lands  through  which 
they  flow  go  through  sequences  of  changes  which  can  be  pre- 
dicted when  the  conditions  are  known,  and  which  are  some- 
what analogous  to  the  larger  changes  that  go  on  in  the  life 
history  of  a  plant  or  animal.  This  notion  of  a  physiographic 
cycle  including  the  life-history  periods  of  youth,  mattmty,  and 
old  age,  when  applied  to  river  systems,  lakes,  plains,  plateaus, 
mountains,  and  shore  lines  is  very  useful  as  a  means  of  organiz- 
ing geographical  facts  and  phenomena  into  condensed  and 
meaningful  concepts  that  are  easy  to  remember  because  of 
their  obvious  causal  relations.  These  concepts  in  turn  are 
useful  in  connection  with  understanding  the  contiols  th&t 
these  physiographic  features,  when  combined  with  physio- 
graphic, economic,  and  political  tendencies,  exert  on  the  life 
and  activities  of  the  people  who  live  near  them. 

Geographic  tttfiuences.  —  Thus  we  have  (i)  the  phyao- 
graphic  influences  of  temperature  and  moisttu%,  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  its  movements,  of  soils  and  rocks,  and  of 
topographic  features,  barriers,  and  outlets;  (2)  the  organic 
or  biological  influences  of  the  mutual  interactions  of  living 
things ;  and  (3)  the  human  or  social  influences  of  the  tenden- 
cies and  motives  that  direct  hmnan  conduct.  So  also  we  have 
the  responses  of  individuals  and  social  groups  to  these  infln- 
ences  or  controls.  For  example,  the  activities  of  peoples  who 
inhabit  rich  and  level  plains  are  predominantiy  pastoral  01 
agricultural  until  the  pressure  of  increasing  population  forces 
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the  development  of  manufacturing.  Again,  peoples  living  on 
narrow  strips  of  coast  separated  from  the  hinterland  by  moun- 
tain barriers,  but  furnished  with  abundant  harbors,  are  forced 
to  become  fishermen  and  marine  traders,' 

Tliere  are  many  important  responses  also  by  which  man 
seeks  with  success  to  control  natural  conditions  for  his  own 
benefit.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  are  those  wherein  or- 
ganized groups  of  men,  such  as  private  corporations,  and 
municipal,  state,  or  national  governments  through  their  agents 
and  engineers,  build  roads,  railroads,  levees,  canals,  and  res- 
ervoirs, irrigate  deserts,  dig  a  Panama  Canal,  dredge  harbors, 
dam  and  bridge  streams,  create  and  regulate  forest  reserves, 
build  fires  in  orchards  on  frosty  nights,  and  do  many  other 
things  that  control  nature  herself  for  human  needs.  All  such 
actions  and  reactions  constitute  the  processes  of  geographic 
adjustment  whereby  men  get  on  with  nature  and  with  one 
another.  The  study  of  these  controls  and  adjustments,  their 
causes  and  consequences,  involves  the  consideration  of  causes 
and  effects.  Not  merely  What  is  this  like  ?  and  Where  is  it  lo- 
cated ?  but  How  came  it  to  be  ?  and  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences ?  are  the  questions  for  which  the  inquiring  mind  seeks 
answers ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  have  a  right  to  these  answers 
so  far  as  they  want  them,  can  imderstand  them,  and  can  get 
them  mostly  through  their  own  efforts. 

The  type  concept  and  the  comporatlTe  method  in  geography. 
—  Because  the  forces  that  operate  on  them  are  alike  every- 
where, and  the  conditions  under  which  these  forces  operate  are 

'  The  potent  influeDces  of  natutal  minxnincUngs,  and  of  other  peoples,  on 
the  development  utd  activitie*  of  the  American  people,  are  described  dearly 
and  most  interestingly  in  the  foliowing  volumes,  which  should  be  read  by  every 
tescher  of  geography  or  American  history.  Semple,  Ellen  C,  Amaican  Bislcry 
and  Us  Geographical  CondUions,  Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1903 ; 
Brigham,  A.  P.,  Geographic  Infiueaces  in  American  Bislary,  Ginn,  Boston,  igoj ; 
Shaler,  N.  S.,  Nature  and  Man  in  America,  Scribner,  N.  Y.,  1915.  Professor 
James  H.  Breasted  in  his  Ancient  Times,  a  History  of  the  Ancient  World  (Ginn, 
Boston,  igi6)  describes  in  a  fasdnating  way  the  influences  of  geographical 
environment  on  the  devdopment  and  mutual  relations  of  the  aadent  peoples. 
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similaily  combined  in  various  places,  it  happens  that  girnJljir 
land  fonns  are  produced.  Thus,  there  is  a  narrow  coastal 
plain  lying  between  the  mountain  highlands  of  Mexico  and  the 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  extending  to  the  northwest  and 
southeast  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  another  that  resembles  it  lying 
between  the  plateau  of  Dekkan  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
These  two  plains  are  v^ry  similar  in  their  origin,  are  about 
equally  distant  north  from  the  equator,  and  resemble  each 
other  in  many  other  ways ;  so  that  if  one  of  them  has  been 
studied  and  is  well  known  much  is  also  known  about  the 
other.  There  are  narrow  coastal  plains  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth  which  resemble  these  in  most  ways,  but  each  has  its 
individual  characteristics.  If  one  were  to  study  each  of  these 
without  comparing  it  with  the  others  he  would  have  to  burden 
his  memory  with  many  details  about  each  of  thean ;  and  no 
one  of  them  would  have  much  of  meaning  or  interest  to  him ; 
but  if  he  acquainted  himself  thoroughly  with  one  of  these 
plains,  and  used  it  as  a  type  for  all  others  that  were  like  it  in 
most  ways,  he  would  have  only  to  compare  each  with  the  type, 
and  learn  in  what  important  ways  it  differs  f rbm  the  type  and 
why.  Tlius  he  would  be  able  to  know  the  characteristics  of 
all  of  them  by  studying  one  carefully  and  learning  its  origm 
and  characteristics,  and  then  adding  to  this  knowledge  only 
a  few  additional  facts  about  each  of  the  others.  Thus  rivers, 
lakes,  and'  shore-lines,  moimtain  chains,  plateaus,  coastal 
plains,  lake  plains,  and  river  plains  fall  into  classes,  that  may 
be  represented  by  typical  specimens,  and  briefly  described  by 
comparing  them  with  these  types.  The  immense  economy  of 
thought  that  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of  this  type  notion  in 
geography  should  be  obvious  to  the  thoughtful  teacher,  and  be 
should  be  prepared  to  use  it  in  his  teaching  on  every  occasico, 
in  order  to  assist  his  pupils  in  the  comprehension  and  organiza- 
tion of  geographical  facts  and  relations. 

Not  only  physiographic  features,  but  also  large  areas  or 
regions  exist,  all  parts  of  which  have  the  same  general  char- 
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acter  and  oiigiii  and  are  characterized  by  similar  conditions 
of  elevation,  topogn^hic  form,  climate,  and  organic  life. 
Such  regions,  for  example,  are  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  the 
Piedmont  plateau,  the  Appalachian  momitain  system,  the 
basin  of  the  Great  LaJtes,  the  Mississippi  valley,  the 
Rocky  momitain  system,  the  Great  Basin,  the  broken 
Colorado  plateaus,  and  so  on.  These  regions  may  be 
described  broadly,  and  one  may  know  that  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  description  apply  to  any  locality  that  lieswithin ' 
them  or  forms  a  part  of  them ;  so  again  the  general  study  and 
description  by  physiographic  regions  is  of  great  convenience 
and  utility  in  the  economy  of  thought,  in  the  formation  of 
clear  mental  pictures,  in  the  organization  of  geographical 
information  for  ready  recall  when  needed,  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  relations  of  plants,  animals,  and  people  to  their 
physiographic  environments. 

The  use  of  Ihe  causal  notion.  —  The  habit  of  tracing 
sequences,  and  looking  for  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
between  geographical  facts,  is  of  prime  importance,  because 
causal  relations  form  the  natural  and  logical  basis  for  the 
organization  of  those  facts.  The  reference  of  facts  and  pro- 
cesses to  their  causes,  the  explanation  and  grouping  of  facts 
according  to  their  origins,  enables  us  to  classify  them  and 
refer  than  to  types  which  stand  for  them,  and  to  infer  the 
past  and  future  from  the  present.  Such  rational  treatment 
^peals  to  the  instinctive  desire  of  every  normal  child  to  know 
the  why  of  things.  It  keeps  interest  alive  and  assists  im- 
mensely in  memorizing  facts  for  future  use.  The  habit  of 
tradng  causes  and  inferring  consequences  is  the  most  practical 
and  useful  mental  habit  that  we  can  inculcate,  because  infer- 
ences as  to  causes  and  consequences  are  needed  as  the  basis 
for  every  judgment  or  decision  for  the  determination  of  con- 
duct. Concerning  a  geographical  fact,  therefore,  the  teacher 
should  ask  not  merely  What  is  it  ?  and  Where  is  it  P  but  sXio 
'Bom  came  it  to  be  ?  What  will  become  of  it  ?  and  What  effects 
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does  it  produce  on  our  lives  or  on  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
related  socially  or  politically  to  us  ?  The  causal  relations  of 
a  fact  furnish  a  good  criterion  of  its  worth  as  knowledge ;  for 
if  its  causes  and  consequences  are  not  important  to  us,  the 
fact  itself  is  practically  not  worth  learning.' 

Mental  functions  in  geographical  study.  —  In  solving  geo- 
graphic problems  and  in  getting  and  organizing  geographic 
information  there  are  certain  things  that  the  student  must 
learn  to  do. 

1.  He  must  observe  the  facts  and  phenomena  that  are  re- 
lated to  the  problem  and  may  throw  Ught  on  its  solution, 
and  neglect  those  that  have  no  bearing  on  it.  Thai  is,  he 
must  observe  selectively  in  order  to  be  successful.  This  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  in  the  field  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
problem. 

2.  He  must  learn  to  represent  what  he  observes  so  that  it 
may  be  preserved  for  reference,  thought,  and  discussion.  Thb 
means  the  making  of  sketches,  models,  or  sketch  maps  that 
present  the  essential  features  so  that  they  may  be  used  to 
assist  recall  in  the  process  of  reflection  or  to  make  matters 
clear  in  the  discussion  of  these  features  in  the  class  conference. 
This  practice  of  representation  also  assists  him  in  learning 
to  read  maps  and  interpret  pictures  and  descriptions.  This 
ability  to  read  maps  and  interpret  pictures  and  descriptions, 
made  by  others,  of  places  that  he  has  not  seen  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  any  one  needing  geographical  informa- 
tion. Incidental  to  this  is  the  knowledge  of  where  to  get  the 
maps  and  descriptions  that  are  available,  and  this  the  student 
of  geography  ought  to  be  taught  by  being  sent  to  card  cata- 
logues and  bibhographies  and  by  being  told  where  and  by  what 
procedure  maps,  reports,  and  monographs  can  be  obtained. 

3.  The  student  should  learn  to  single  out  and  describe 
accurately  and  concisely  the  essential  geographical  features  of 
the  forms  that  he  observes  in  the  field ;    and  he  should  be 

*  Cf.  Spencer,  Herbert,  Educatiim,  Appleton,  H.  Y.,  18S3,  p.  64  ff. 
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trained  in  the  laboratory  and  class  conference  to  make  similar 
descriptions  of  physiographic  features  as  he  infers  them  in 
reading  maps  and  pictures.  This  process  involves  analysis, 
classification,  and  generalization. 

4.  He  should  be  guided  in  the  rational  mode  of  geographical 
study,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  analyze  out  and  consider  the 
features  of  a  situation  that  bear  on  the  problem  in  hand.  He 
should  be  guided  in  handling  mentally  the  features  which  he 
has  analyzed  out  and  described,  so  that  he  can  leam  by  prac- 
tice to  reason  inductively  from  effects  back  to  origins,  causes, 
and  general  geographic  principles,  and  to  reason  forward  de- 
ductively to  consequences  of  these  principles  under  varying 
conditions. 

5.  His  attention  and  thought  should  be  directed  not  only 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  land  forms  as  consequences 
of  combinations  of  physical  forces  but  also  to  the  movements 
of  populations  and  the  activities  of  men  as  the  results  of  physi- 
ographic conditions  and  processes  combined  with  social  con- 
ditions and  processes.  In  other  words,  he  should  leam  to  use 
the  causal  notion  in  its  application  to  both  physical  and  social 
relations. 

The  mental  processes  here  described  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  going  on  successively  or  separately.  In  problem  solving 
—  that  is,  in  thinking  —  they  never  do.  They  must  be 
thought  of  separately  by  the  teacher  in  order  that  he  may 
know  how  to  study  them  and  guide  the  pupils  in  using  them. 
They  are  iw( "  mental  powers  to  be  exercised  and  developed'" 
like  the  muscles  of  an  athlete.  They  are  specific  mental  ac- 
tivities that  enter  into  the  processes  of  solving  specific  prob- 
lems; and  the  complex  ability  to  deal  with  geographical 
questions  and  master  geographical  concepts  is  acquired  if  at 
all,  not  by  traiiung  mythical  powers  of  memory,  imagination, 
and  concentration,  but  just  by  practice  in  solving  such  prob- 
lems. 

*  Report  of  tbe  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  314. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Sketch  briefly  the  recent  chances  in  point  of  view  with  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  geography. 

1.  Why  are  the  most  intrinsically  useful  phases  of  geography  also 
the  most  cultural,  if  rightly  taught? 

3.  Briefly  summarize  the  kinds  of  geog^phical  knowledge  that  are 
of  most  worth.  Would  you,  in  this  connection,  difierentiate  between 
rural  and  urban  people  ?    Give  reasons. 

4.  What  is  the  individual  and  social  basb  for  a  central  motive  in 
the  study  of  geography? 

5.  How  is  geography  related  to  history  and  dvics  as  r^ards  thii 
central  motive  ? 

6.  Can  the  three  basic  physiopaphic  processes  be  made  dear  to 
ninth  and  tenth  grade  children?  In  attempting  to  do  this  should  the 
teacher  try  to  discuss  geological  theories  of  diastropbism  and  vulcanisn? 
What  is  the  proper  procedure? 

7.  Would  you  bring  out  the  idea  of  geographic  cyde,  and  of  phyao- 
graphic  controls  inductively  and  gradually,  or  would  you  present  them 
early  in  the  course  and  use  them  in  later  work  to  "explain  the  facts"? 
Why? 

8.  What  advantages  to  you  as  a  teacher  can  be  obtained  throu^ 
reading  a  book  tike  Ellen  C.  Semple's? 

9.  Explain  with  an  example,  not  used  in  this  book,  how  you  would 
use  the  type  concept  and  comparative  method  in  teaching  geography. 

10.  How  would  you  relate  your  home  or  school  locality  to  the  physio- 
graphic region  of  which  it  is  a  part? 

11.  Why  is  the  use  of  the  causal  notion  in  geography  so  useful  as  a 
factor  in  general  cultural  and  disdplinaiy  education? 

II.  How  would  you,  in  teachkig,  provide  for  forming  the  habit  of 
tracing  causes  and  effects? 

13.  How  would  you  provide  for  practice  in  the  different  mental 
processes  enumerated  as  factors  of  geographical  thinking  ? 

14.  What  are  the  advantages,  in  teaching  geography,  of  be^nning 
with  a  problem  of  immediate  local  interest? 

15.  Illustrate,  by  an  example  of  the  draft  of  a  lesson  plan,  the  correct 
use  of  the  textbook. 

REFERENCES 
Consult  the  list  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XV. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

llETHCmS  IN   GEOGKAFHY 

B^n  witii  local  problems.  —  To  the  teacher  who  has  the 
pomt  of  view  that  has  been  set  forth,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  study  of  phy^cal,  of  politico-social,  or  of  economic  geog- 
raphy should  begin  with  intimate  home  problems.  Perhaps 
no  better  one  to  begin  with  could  be  fotmd  than  that  suggested 
by  the  question,  How  do  we  get  our  drinking  and  wash 
water?  In  the  country  this  would  lead  at  once  to  wells  and 
dstems  and  the  conditions  that  maintain  them,  and  thence 
to  the  sources  and  movements  of  ground  water.  This  would 
lead  to  problems  of  farm  and  village  drainage,  the  effect  on 
crops,  and  to  other  related  facts  and  conditions  affecting  or 
controlling  farm  and  village  life.  Directly  connected  with 
drainage  problems  are  the  problems  of  soU.  What  kinds  of 
sofls  are  found  in  this  locality?  What  crops  grow  best  in 
each  kind?  Why  do  these  soils  differ?  From  what  were 
they  made  ?  These  questions  lead  to  field  studies  of  the  pro- 
cesses cf  weathering  and  stream  erosion  as  related  to  rainfall 
and  to  the  production  and  transportation  of  rock-waste, 
and  involve  a  brief  laboratory  and  field  study  of  rocks  and 
rock-forming  minerals.  The  study  of  neighboring  streams, 
which  the  solution  of  these  problems  necessitates,  raises  other 
questions  as  to  where  the  stream  begins  (springs  and  lakes) 
and  where  it  goes  (river  system,  river  basin,  life  history  of 
rivers,  and  the  kinds  of  controls  they  exert  on  populations  at 
thdr  various  stJ^es  of  development) .  The  study  of  the  drain- 
age baan  to  which  the  locality  belongs  also  leads,  either  imme- 
<£ately  or  later  as  the  teacher  may  decide,  to  the  study  of  the 
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lai^er  physittgraphic  region  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  to  the 
life  relations  that  exist  between  this  part  and  the  whole. 
The  study  of  the  local  rainfall  and  run-off  in  relation  to 
water  supply  for  man,  beast,  and  vegetation  leads  back  to  the 
conditions  that  produce  the  precipitation  and  distribution  ol 
atmospheric  moisture ;  and  this  in  turn  to  atmospheric  move- 
ments, weather,  climate,  and  the  relation  of  climate  to  topo- 
graphic features.  Thus  each  problem  suggests  others  which 
are  more  or  less  closely  related  to  it,  or  grow  directly  out  of  it. 
As  these  problems  are  solved,  the  information  accumulated 
should  be  organized  and  built  up  into  small  siystems,'  which 
in  turn  are  incorporated  into  larger  outlines  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupils  grows. 

In  the  city  the  question  of  water  supply  leads  to  a  study 
of  the  city  water  plant,  this  to  the  sources  of  supply,  and 
this  in  turn  to  the  study  of  streams  and  their  work.  The 
problem  of  city  sewage  disposal  leads  also  to  the  streams, 
and  suggests  a  question  of  grave  import  to  every  dty.  Is 
our  water  supply  polluted  by  sewage  from  our  own  dty  or 
from  elsewhere? 

Again,  by  what  roads,  railways,  and  waterways  are  our 
food  and  raw  materials  brought  in  and  our  manufactured 
products  carried  out  ?  Why  were  these  routes  chosen  ? 
(Valleys,  ancient  lake  beaches,  mountain  barriers  and  passes, 
road-making  materials,  etc.)  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  starting  such  problems  when  approaching  any  new  topic 
whatever.  If  the  teacher  is  not  inhibited  by  medieval 
traditions  of  "  logical  order,"  they  will  bristle  up  in  such 
abundance  that  one  will  be  ready  for  every  lesson.  For  the 
child,  the  personal  relation  is  the  natural,  psychological  start- 
ing point  of  interest  in  every  one  of  them  * ;  and  next  to  this 
comes  the  social  rdation.^    The  question,  Where  does  oui 

•  Cf.  pp.  76-79,  ante. 

*  Cf.  Dewey,  John,  Intenst  and  Effi>rt,Baa^taa  Hifflia  Co.,  igij,  p.  13  i' 
■  Ibid.,  p.  S4  fi. 
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an)  come  from?  leads  not  only,  say,  to  the  dissected  ADe- 
ghecy  plateau  and  its  oiigin  and  history  as  a  physiographic 
feature,  but  also  to  the  questions.  What  kinds  of  people  are 
the  miners  who  get  this  coal  out  of  the  ground  for  us?  How 
do  they  live?  How  do  they  woit?  Where  do  they  come 
from  ?  (Poland,  Hungary,  Sicfly,  etc.)  Why  did  they  emi- 
grate? So  the  same  problem,  according  to  the  turn  the 
teacher  ^ves  it,  leads  throu^  personal  and  social  relations 
to  the  study  of  a  distant  part  of  our  own  country  or  even  to 
the  countries  beyond  the  seas. 

Textbooks.  —  There  are  half  a  dozen  excellent  and  (at 
least  to  an  adult)  attractive  textbooks  on  physical  geography 
which  differ  but  little  one  fnnn  another  either  in  the  amotmt 
or  the  choice  of  subject  matter  that  they  present.  It  matters 
little  which  one  the  teacher  uses.  What  really  matters  is 
the  way  in  which  he  uses  it.  The  lorong  way  is  to  assign  a 
lesson  to  be  studied  and  tedted  from  the  Ixtok.  The  right 
way  is  to  start  a  problem  and  send  the  pupils  to  the  book  for 
information  which,  combined  with  their  own  observations 
and  reflections,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the  teacher,  will 
help  them  to  solve  it.  Textbook  study,  field  and  labora- 
tory study,  class  conferences,  all  then  become  means  instead 
of  ends.  For  the  pupil  the  end  is  no  longer  to  make  a  per- 
functory recitation  from  artificial  academic  motives,  but  to 
find  out  something  that  he  wants  to  know,  because  he  can 
see  its  meaning  and  value  in  connection  with  the  realiza- 
ticm  of  his  own  life  purposes  and  activities  and  with  the 
purposes  and  activities  of  pec^le  who  he  finds  are  in  some 
way  related  to  him.  The  textbook,  then,  finds  its  proper  place 
as  a  mine  of  information  and  a  guide  for  organization  and  re- 
view, "  FupHs,  from  the  start,  must  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  geography  is  a  study  of  the  earth  and  not  of 
the  bo(^."  ' 

1  Sntbeiluid,  William  J.,  Tie  Ttaeimt  of  Gwpapky,  Scott,  FoicBiiaa  &  Ok, 
CliiogOi  i9O0>  P-  43. 
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In  connection  with  the  use  of  a  textbook  it  is  in^)ortaiit  for 
the  teachers  to  recognize  three  facts :  (i)  Every  one  of  the 
textbooks  has  more  matter  in  it  than  any  high  school  ptq>il 
can  assimilate  in  a  year;  hence  selection  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. (2)  The  teacher  should  make  the  selection,  using  only 
the  materials  that  can  be  made  significant  and  comprehensible 
to  the  pupils  of  his  own  locality.  There  is  more  danger  in 
attempting  to  cover  too  much  ground  than  there  is  of  covering 
too  little.  (3)  There  will  always  be  differences  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  topics  due  to  differences  between  localities ;  and 
therefore  for  any  locality  the  treatmmt  of  the  text  on  some 
topics  may  not  be  full  enough  to  suit  the  case.  Here  the 
teacher  must  supplement  the  text  from  other  sources,  such 
as  special  monographs  and  government  reports.  On  this 
principle,  pupils  in  Colorado  would  study  mountains  in 
more  detail  and  pay  less  attention  to  the  oceans  and  shore 
lines  than  would  pupils  living  near  the  sea.  The  latter  would 
study  mountains  less  in  detail  because  mountains  and 
mountainous  conditions  are  farther  removed  from  their 
actual  experience,  and  are  therefore  less  significant  to  them. 

This  principle,  however,  should  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
tor  often  it  will  be  found  that  children  are  much  more  keen  to 
leam  of  that  which  is  novel  and  far  removed  than  of  that  which 
lies  close  at  hand ;  and  in  this  their  instincts  are  correct  in 
large  measure.  Even  people  situated  among  the  mountains 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  states  cannot 
understand  thdr  New  England  countrymen  politically  unless 
they  have  some  con^rehension  of  the  shore  lines  of  New 
England,  and  the  controls  which  they  exert. 

Field  work.  —  The  general  method  for  conducting  field 
lessons  has  been  outlined  in  a  previous  chapter.*  As  to  -vhaX 
to  study  in  the  home  locahty,  the  teacher  will  find  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  of  Tarr's  "  New  Physical  Geography  "  *  an 
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abundance  of  suggestions.  "  The  Teacher's  Guide  "  '  to  ac- 
company Gilbert  and  Brigham's  "  Introduction  to  Physical 
Geography  '"is  also  replete  with  helpful  hints  and  directions 
for  field  work.  Specific  directions  which  will  suggest  general 
procedure,  what  to  study,  and  how  to  attack  local  field  prob- 
lems in  detail  are  given  by  WMtbeck  and  Martin  in  their 
bulletin  on  the  High  School  Course  in  Geography.*  The 
teacher  should  also  read  Sutherland's  "Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy "  *  for  light  on  this  important  subject.  Dryer's 
"  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography  "  ^  is  very  suggestive,  espe- 
cially Chapter  DC.  » 

As  far  as  possible  the  order  of  topics  and  the  times  of  ex- 
cursions should  be  correlated  so  that  the  field  observations 
represent  definite  steps  in  obtaining  facts  needed  for  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  raised  in  the  classroom ;  and  manifestly  the 
search  for  these  facts  should  be  made  at  the  time  when  the 
problem  is  under  consideration,  rather  than  at  some  time 
before  or  after.  This  is  not  always  possible,  however ;  and 
therefore  when  facts  are  learned  in  the  field  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  classroom  on  a  problem  that  must  come  up 
later,  the  pupils  should  be  urged  to  note  and  remember  these 
facts  because  they  will  help  to  answer  a  question  that  will  be 
raised  later  in  the  course,  and  the  question  should  then  be 
stated.  So  also  when  a  problem  is  taken  up  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  field  data  cannot  be  obtained  unUl  some  time  after- 
wards, the  teacher  should  state  the  facts  to  be  noted  in  the 
field,  and  urge  the  pupils  to  remember  their  connection  with 
the  problem,  so  that  they  may  verify  it  when  the  excursion 
can  be  made.    The  observance  of  this  precaution  will  help 

'  Af^deton's,  N.  Y.,  1907. 

*IHi.,  igo3. 

■  Whitbeck,  R.  H.,  ood  Martin,  L.,  Univenity  of  Wisconsin,  Bulletin  No. 
381,  High  Schotd  Series,  No.  10.  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Accredited 
SchiK^  R.  115,  University  Hall,  Madison,  Wis. 

'Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Cliicago,  igog,  pp.  109-11G. 

*  Inland  Publishing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  1905  (out  of  print,  1917). 
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greatly  in  establishing  the  memory  bonds  desired,  as  well  as 
in  motivating  both  parts  of  the  work. 

Field  projects  and  problems.  —  It  will  be  suffident  here  to 
present  as  examples  only  a  few  of  the  many  field  projects 
that  may  be  easily  carried  out  in  most  localities. 

1.  Find  the  local  depth  of  the  level  of  permanent  ground  watei 
by.measuring  the  depths  of  several  wells.  Use  string,  laige  block, 
and  yardstick. 

2.  Is  the  soil  local,  river  borne,  or  glad^i*  Account  for  the 
differences  in  soils  in  different  localities.  What  kinds  of  cmpt 
grow  best  in  each  kind,  and  why?  Examine  new  cellars  and  wdls. 
If  the  soil  is  glacial,  determine  whether  it  is  till,  or  washed  gravd, 
or  loess,  and  account  for  its  presence.  Account  for  striations,  lai^ 
boulders,  and  sheepbacks.  If  there  aie  arte^an  wells  or  cO 
wells  in  the  vicinity,  get  the  driller's  records  and  learn  kinds  and 
depths  of  soils  and  strata  from  them. 

3-  If  there  is  a  brook  or  river  near,  make  a  careful  study  of  its 
valley.  Determine  depth  of  valley  and  slope  of  ^des.  In  what 
parts  is  the  stream  cutting  down?  Wbeie  building  up?  Sketch 
and  map  terraces  and  meanders.  If  there  is  a  gorge  make  ooss- 
sections  and  profiles  in  different  parts,  compare  width  and  slopes 
with  resistant  qualities  of  the  nx^  and  soils. 

4-  Compare  the  local  stream  with  other  streams,  with  the  aid 
of  topographic  maps  and  pictures,  so  that  the  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  stream  may  be  used  in  bidlding  mental  pictures  of  streams 
that  have  not  be«i  seen. 

The  teacher  should  obtain  all  the  topognqihic  contour  m^ 
sheets  for  his  vicinity,  if  any  such  have  been  made.  This  he  ran 
find  out  by  addressing  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Whenever  an 
excursion  is  made  the  map,  if  there  is  one,  should  be  taken  alongi 
and  the  route  and  all  the  topographic  features  seen  on  the  way 
should  be  identified  on  the  map.  At  times  the  procedure  should  be 
reversed,  and  topographic  features  represented  on  the  map  should 
be  found  with  its  aid  and  identified  in  the  field.  In  this  way  the 
pupils  of  a  school  that  is  fortimate  enough  to  be  located  within  an 
area  that  has  been  mapped  by  the  Survey  will  soon  learn  to  resd 
a  topographic  map  with  intelligent  appreciation,  and  will  know  bow 
to  use  one  for  pleasure  and  convenience  when  spending  a  vacation 
or  traveling  in  localities  that  have  been  msftped. 
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The  pupil's  attitude  in  field  work.  —  As  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it  so,  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  on  the  excursion  should 
be  that  of  getting  facts  for  the  working  out  of  a  definite  proj- 
ect or  for  the  [solution  of  a  specific  problem,  rather  than  the 
more  indefinite  attitude  of  getting  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  the  locality  that  is  being  studied.  In  visitii^ 
a  stream,  for  example,  one  might  state  the  purpose  as  "  Study 
of  a  Stream  and  Its  Valley,"  or  "  To  Study  Weathering  and 
Erosion."  In  this  case  the  pupil's  attitude  is  likely  to  be 
passive,  his  observations  casual,  and  his  ideas  and  conclusions 
very  vague ;  but  if  the  teacher  states  the  purpose  as  a  specific 
question  or  project,  reflection  and  selective  observations  will 
probably  begin  at  once.  Thus,  "  Study  Rapid  Creek  below 
the  point  where  Jones's  Brook  flows  into  it,  and  find  out  (a) 
why  there  is  an  island  there ;  (b)  why  there  is  a  steep  bluff 
on  the  west  side  and  a  gently  sloping,  gravelly  bank  on  the 
oppo^te  side ;  and  (c)  why  just  below  this  point  there  is  a 
bluff  on  the  east  side  and  a  gravel  slope  on  the  west  bank ; 
(d)  write  a  statement  telling  the  conditions  that  determine 
the  meandering  habit  of  this  part  of  the  stream,  the  formation 
of  bhiffs  and  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  special  effects  produced 
by  floods."  It  takes  more  time  and  care  to  state  the  purpose 
in  some  such  way  as  this ;  but  ff  any  one  doubts  that  the  spe- 
cific and  problematic  form  of  statement  is  better,  let  Mm 
try  it  and  note  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
toward  the  work. 

Laboratory  work.  —  As  in  the  field  work,  so  in  the  laboratory 
work  the  assignment  should  be  a  project  or  a  problem,  or  a 
part  of  one,  to  the  full  extent  that  this  is  practicable,  and  for 
the  same  psychological  reasons.  It  should  never  be  conceived 
as  a  merely  disciplinary  exercise  or  task.  Because  geography 
goes  far  afield,  and  involves  information  about  features  and 
places  that  the  students  have  never  seen,  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  iUustrative  materials  of  all  kinds,  such  as  wall 
mq>s,  physical  and  political,  blackboard  outline  maps,  seat 
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maps,  globes,  ge<^raphic  models,  pictures,  lantem  slides, 
minerals  and  rocks.  These  ^ould  be  used  freely  and  gener- 
ously both  in  classroom  and  laboratory,  whenever  they  wiD 
assist  in  any  way  in  forming  clear  and  meaningful  concepts. 
Walt  maps  and  lantern  slides  are  e^>ecially  appropriate  in  the 
class  conference,  but  pictures,  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
and  topographic  maps  also  should  often  be  displayed  or  handed 
around  during  the  conferences.  Some  simple  physical  and 
chemical  experiments,  furthermore,  are  very  necessary  at 
times ;  and  these  may  often  be  made  at  the  lecture  table  in- 
stead of  being  used  as  individual  laboratory  exercises. 

Some  laboratory  projects  and  problems.  —  A  few  simjdc 
laboratory  probl^ns  and  projects  are  given  in  order  to  indicate 
what  kinds  of  work  are  likely  to  be  most  vital. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  ground  water,  stand  sevenl 
student-lamp  chimneys  of  the  same  size  in  deep  saucers.  Half 
fill  one  with  bumus,  another  with  sand,  another  with  clay,  another 
with  coarse  gravel,  and  another  with  half  sand  and  half  clay  sui- 
niounted  by  a  layer  of  humus.  Pour  equal  amounts  of  water  into 
each,  and  let  eadi  stand  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Measure  or 
weigh  the  water  that  seeps  through  each  one,  and  calculate  for 
each  the  per  cent  that  seeps  through  and  the  per  cent  that  is  ab- 
sorbed. Tabulate  the  percentages  in  the  notebook,  and  indicate 
them  graphically  on  cross-ruled  paper,  by  a  series  of  vertical  bars 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  permeabilities  of  the  specimens.  For 
example,  if  in  the  case  of  one  sample  75  per  cent  of  the  water  seeps 
through  and  35  per  cent  is  absorbed,  let  the  bar  be,  say,  4  indies 
high,  and  represent  loa  per  cent ;  and  color  the  lower  3  indies 
blue,  to  represent  the  per  cent  of  seepage,  and  the  upper  inch  red 
to  represent  the  per  cent  of  absorption.  Weigh  samples  of  various 
kinds  of  rock  that  have  been  soaked  in  water  for  a  given  time ; 
then  bake  them,  and  weigh  them  again,  to  determine  the  ratio 
between  the  wei^t  of  each  sample  and  the  weight  of  water  that 
it  has  absorbed.  Eicpress  the  ratios  as  percentages,  tabulate, 
and  represent  graphically  as  before. 

2.  In  the  dties  or  in  other  localities  where  it  is  di£Scult  to  get 
field  examples  of  the  various  types  of  land  forms  due  to  weathering 
and  erosion,  the  teacher  may  have  a  load  of  sand  and  a  load  of 
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day  hauled  into  a  comer  of  the  school  yard,  and  with  the  ud  of 
the  boys  make  an  experimental  erosion  tank,  by  banking  up  an 
area  of  a  few  square  feet  with  dikes  of  clay.  At  one  end  of  this 
area  land  forms  of  various  sorts  may  be  built  up  of  layers  of  sand 
and  clay,  representing  weak  and  stronger  layers  of  rock.  These 
land  models  may  be  made  to  represent  plains,  plateaus,  or  moun- 
tains. With  a  fine  spray  from  a  garden  hose,  a  tree-graying 
apparatus,  or  even  a  spriijding-pot,  heavy  or  light  showers  may  be 
flowed  to  fall  on  the  land  model.  The  water  will  nm  down  the 
slopes  and  form  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  tank.  The  water  will 
carve  out  valleys  and  deposit  sediments  in  the  lake.  Since  the 
materials  are  soft,  valley  development  and  deposition  will  go  on 
very  rapidly.  Let  the  students  sketch,  map,  or  photograph  the 
different  forms  and  explain  in  their  notes  the  way  in  which  they 
ate  wrought  out.  Let  them  compare  these  forms  with  similar 
oites  on  a  larger  scale  that  are  represented  on  the  topognqihic  map 
sheets  of  the  distant  regions  to  be  studied.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  imagining  the  actual  sizes  of  the  real  land  forms 
represented  on  the  map  sheets.'  With  such  a  simple  contrivance 
miniature  examples  of  gorges,  terraces,  waterfalls,  rapids  and 
reaches,  meanders,  flood  plains,  alluvial  fans,  talus  slopes,  deltas, 
and  marine  plains  may  be  formed,  and  even  miniature  diSs, 
beaches,  and  sand  spits  may  be  worked  out  by  making  artificial 
waves  and  currents  in  the  water.  Such  projects  are  almost  sure 
to  interest  the  students  if  the  teacher  gets  them  started  to  working 
these  out  themselves  instead  of  having  them  look  on  pas^vdy 
while  he  does  all  the  working  and  thinking  for  them.  These  are 
not  as  good,  of  course,  as  real  examples  seen  and  studied  in  the  field, 
but  when  used  in  connection  with  careful  teaching  they  may  be 
made  iirmiensdy  helpful  to  students  in  understanding  the  nature 
of  processes  and  forms  which  otherwise  might  often  be  obscure. 
The  teacher  must  constantly  Impress  upon  the  pupils  that  the 
real  land  forms  are  immensdy  larger  and  the  processes  almost 
inconceivably  slower. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  dass  living  in  a  hill  country,  like  that  of 
southeastern  Ohio,  to  imagine  a  coastal  or  lacustrine  plain,  or  for 
a  lot  of  children  who  have  never  been  away  from  a  glacial  lake 
plain  to  imagine  a  mountain.    The  teacher's  resourcefulness  will 
*  Detailed  directions  for  experimeotal  studies  of  this  kind  are  given  in 
Tarr  and  Vqd  Engeln's  LaboriOory  Uaniiai  ef  Physical  and  CommtrcuU  Geog- 
raphy and  in  Von  Eogehi's  Guide  }or  Laboratory  GMgraphy  Teachini.    The 
-  n  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1913. 
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be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  give  them  adequate  ideas  of 
things  for  which  they  have  in  their  experience  oo  real  bass  for 
comparison.  Mere  figures  of  heights  and  areas  will  oot  do  iL 
Concrete  comparisons  must  be  made.  For  example,  to  give  s 
class  living  on  a  glacial  plain  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Great 
Plains,  let  them  consider  a  ten-mile  stretch  of  the  home  plain,  loci 
up  the  railway  time-tables  and  see  how  long  an  express  train  takes 
to  traverse  it.  Then  let  them  look  up,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  time- 
table, the  length  of  time  required  to  travel  from  Kansas  City  to 
Pueblo,  using  a  train  that  travels  at  about  the  same  rate ;  and  give 
the  idea  time  to  sink  in  by  talking  it  over  and  comparing  the  dis- 
tances in  terms  of  the  relative  times  required  for  traversing  them. 
To  give  children  of  a  bill  country  an  idea  of  a  plsdn,  they  sbouM 
be  conducted  to  a  hilltop  and  asked  to  imagine  the  valleys  to  be 
refilled  to  the  level  of  the  hilltops  by  the  sediments  that  the  streams 
have  carried  away.  It  is  not  difficult  for  these  children  with  the 
aid  of  comparisons  to  get  some  idea  of  the  size  of  a  mountain ;  but 
for  the  children  of  the  plains  it  is  very  difficult.  Something  may 
be  done,  however,  by  measuring  river  bluffs  or  such  small  elevations 
as  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  and  making  a  comparison  between 
the  time  required  to  ascend  the  bluff  and  that  required  to  ascend 
a  similar  one  that  would  be  as  high  as  a  real  mountain.  Addirional 
help  may  be  obtained  from  profiles  of  the  bluS  and  of  the  mountain 
drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  from  photographs  of  motmtains  with 
trees  and  large  buildings  in  the  foreground  by  means  of  whidi 
comparisons  can  be  made. 

3.  Two  or  three  laboratory  periods  may  well  be  ^>ent  in  a  stndy 
of  rocks  and  rock-making  minerals.  Show  the  pupils  typical  spta- 
mens  of  these,  let  their  characteristics  be  observed  and  the  sim- 
plest tests  be  made.  Let  the  students  tabulate  theii  observations. 
Then  give  them  fragments  of  the  difierent  minerals  and  rocks  to 
describe  and  identify.  Be  sure  to  make  careful  studies  of  the  brick 
clays,  coals,  building  stones,  or  other  mineral  products  of  the 
locality,  and  of  others  from  outside  which  are  used  in  the  locality. 
Always  have  the  pupils  locate  on  maps  the  places  from  which  these 
outside  products  come ;  and  find  out  as  much  as  they  can  about 
the  rockbeds  and  quarries  from  which  they  were  taken. 

4.  When  any  type  of  land  form  or  region  is  being  consideRd, 
let  the  pupils  study  several  topographic  maps  on  which  such  types 
are  represented.  Have  them  record  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  chief  feature  to  be  studied  from  the  map  sheet,  and  locate  the 
sheet  on  the  United  States  contour  map.    Find  what  gaiotl 
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pbyaiogTaphic  regiOD  it  belongs  in.  Over  what  railroads  or  roads 
would  one  have  to  travel  to  reach  it?  Trace  the  route  on  a  rail- 
road folder  and  a  wall  map.  Look  up  the  through  trains  and  find 
out  how  long  it  would  take  to  reach  it.  From  the  railroad  agent, 
find  out  the  railroad  and  sleeping  car  rates  for  the  round  trip. 
Find  on  the  map  and  describe  the  features  of  topography  and 
drainage  that  are  mentioned  in  the  books  as  being  characteristic 
of  tliat  type  of  land  form  or  physic^^phic  region.  Are  the  slopes 
steep  or  gentle?  Why?  Where  are  the  roads  and  railroads  and 
the  towns  located?  What  are  their  relations  to  the  topography? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  climate  ?  With  reference  to  weathering 
and  denudation  are  the  features  under  consideration  young,  mature, 
or  old?  How  do  you  infer  this?  What  are  the  typical  conditions 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  human  life  in  this  region  ?  How  are  they 
affected  by  the  type  of  topography?  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  problems  that  may  he  worked  out  from  topographic  maps- 
Only  general  hints  may  be  given  here ;  but  the  teacher  should 
determine  definitely  what  he  wants  the  students  to  learn  from  each 
map,  and  should  define  the  problems  for  them  by  spedflc  questions, 
directions,  or  suggestions,  indicating  what  information  they  are 
to  get  from  the  maps,  what  they  are  to  do  with  it  when  they  get 
it,  and  what  kinds  of  notes,  measurements,  drawings,  and  records 
tbey  are  to  enter  in  their  notebooks.  Everything  required  of 
than  should  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  problem  that  tbey  are 
set  to  solve.  Tlie  teacher  who  is  not  able  to  do  this  for  himself 
should  place  in  the  hands  of  the  students  one  of  the  well-known 
laboratory  manuals,  such  as  that  of  Tair  and  Von  Engeln,  select- 
ing from  the  large  number  of  exercises  those  best  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  class.  These  Tpamialc;  will  suggest  other  kinds  of  labora- 
tory work,  all  of  value  if  there  is  time  for  them.  But  it  is  better 
to  do  a  few  tMnp  well  and  thoroughly,  giving  the  pupils  time  to 
get  dear  ideas  and  to  work  intelligen^y,  than  to  do  many  things 
in  a  hurried  way  and  have  them  come  through  it  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  mystification. 

5.  Another  excellent  type  of  laboratory  work  consbts  in  having 
good  pictures  described  and  interpreted  by  the  pupils.  Here  the 
pictures  may  serve  as  substitutes  for  field  study  in  distant  localities. 
Let  the  pupils  make  out  routes  and  daily  itineraries  for  trips  to 
such  regions  as  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  surrounding  plateaus, 
to  the  Columbia  Lava  Plateau,  to  Shasta  and  Lassen  peaks,  to 
the  coastal  plains  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  lake  cities,  or  to  New  York 
or  San  Francisco.    Plan  routes  and  estimate  cost  of  trips.    Hav« 
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imaginary  stories  or  reports  written  about  objects  suj^XMcd 
to  be  seen  and  studied.  Send  to  the  general  passenger  agents  of 
the  mikoads  for  folders  and  illustrated  literature,  telling  them 
what  use  is  to  be  made  of  these.  Use  railroad  maps,  automobile 
road  guides,  wall  maps,  topographic  maps,  government  reports, 
such  as  Dutton's  monograph  on  "  The  Tertiary  History  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,"  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  on  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  the  like,  when  tbey  are  accessible. 
Get  the  assistance  of  the  ^brarian  in  looking  up  such  sources  of 
information.  Such  work  may  be  made  full  of  realistic  and  vital 
interest,  and  the  interest  is  likely  to  be  tasting.  Many  of  the 
pupils  of  dty  schoob  spend  their  summer  vacations  in  localities 
replete  with  features  of  geographic  interest.  Find  out  where  sudi 
pu[nl3  expect  to  go  next  summer,  and  get  the  whole  class  into  the 
work  of  studying  out  their  trips  and  what  may  be  seen  there.  If 
the  localities  have  been  mapped  by  the  Survey,  send  for  the  topo- 
graphic sheets  and  work  out  the  topography.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  buy  the  maps  and  take  them  along.  If  they  have  cameras 
ask  them  to  bring  back  pictures  for  the  next  year's  class,  or  if  they 
have  no  cameras,  to  write  up  the  principal  geographic  features 
for  an  article  to  be  published  in  the  school  magazine  when  they 
return  in  the  fall.  A  few  localities  studied  in  the  ways  suggested 
will  give  the  pupils  more  real,  practical  geographic^  knowledge 
then  the  formal  recitations  of  many  pages  of  the  textbook. 

The  use  of  the  library.  —  The  suggestion  that  part  of  the 
laboratory  work  should  con^t  in  the  actual  planning  of  tr^ 
to  study  features  of  geographic  interest  and  value  leads 
naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
geographical  material  in  the  school  or  city  or  coimty  library. 
It  should  be  evident  that  assigned  readings  are  of  littie  value 
unless  the  pupils  have  a  specific  purpose  for  the  reading,  one 
that  appeals  to  them  as  worth  while.  If  they  are  led  to  hope 
that  sometime  they  may  personally  visit  the  locality  that  is 
being  studied,  they  will  probably  enter  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  game  of  planning  out  the  trip,  estimating  the  necessary 
expense  for  railway  and  steamboat  and  hotel  accommodations, 
and  fitting  the  arrangements  to  the  time  allowed.  When  they 
know  something  of  the  time  and  expense  involved  they  will 
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probably  be  interested  in  finding  out  how  much  they  can  see 
and  learn  each  day  of  the  trip,  and  will  be  strongly  motivated 
to  read  books  and  reports  and  look  up  data  that  will  help 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  that  which'  may  be  seen. 
When  references  are  given,  these  should  be  made  very  definite, 
and  limited  to  that  which  bears  directly  on  the  problem  of 
the  day.  In  every  case  the  pages  and  paragrapl^  should  be 
g^ven  specifically,  and  usually  in  connection  with  a  definite 
question  on  which  the  reading  matter  indicated  has  a  direct 
bearing,  so  the  student  will  know  that  when  he  has  con- 
sulted these  passages,  obtained  the  definite  information  called 
for,  and  prepared  a  written  or  oral  report  he  has  completed 
his  assignment. 

A  mature  and  trained  reader  knows  how  to  leaf  over  a  book 
or  consult  an  index  and  locate  the  information  that  he  wants, 
as  well  as  how  to  select  from  the  card  catalogue  the  books 
that  will  be  of  service,  but  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
students  can  do  this.  They  must  first  be  trained  by  prac- 
tice with  the  aid  of  definite  directions.  The  teacher  should 
rarely,  if  ever,  give  a  reference  to  students  that  he  is  not  him- 
self pretty  thoroughly  familiar  with.  Indefinite  or  careless 
readbig  assignments  are  likely  to  bore  the  pupils  and  give 
them  a  distaste  for  library  work  instead  of  a  liking  for  it. 
Even  if  such  assignments  do  not  do  this  they  will  almost  surely 
fafl  to  train  the  students  to  read  selectively,  which  is  an  art 
that  every onemust  learn  if  he  is  to  become  a  wide  and  efficient 
reader,  either  for  pleasure  or  mental  profit.  The  teacher 
should  by  all  means  take  time  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  use 
a  card  catalogue,  how  to  consult  the  omiulative  magazine 
indices,  how  to  make  up  brief  selected  bibliographies,  and  how 
to  get  facts  from  such  sources  of  information  as  atlases, 
gazetteers,  The  Slatesntan's  Year  Book,  The  Times  Almanac, 
the  United  States  Consular  Reports,  and  the  like.  If  he  does 
not  himself  know  how  to  do  this,  and  to  catalogue  his  own 
department  library,  he  should  take  a  course  in  a  summer 
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school  where  he  can  leaxn  how.  If  he  lives  in  a  town  where  a 
trained  librarian  is  employed,  the  librarian  will  be  glad  to  teadi 
him,  and  will  take  great  interest  in  assisting  the  pujnls  about 
reference  work. 

Do  not  ne^ect  the  library  woik  entirely,  but  do  not  require 
too  much  of  it. 

Card  abstracts.  —  In  connection  with  library  work  in  cases 
where  the  infonnation  obtained  is  likely  to  be  of  penna- 
nent  value,  such  as  abstracts  from  authoritative  articles 
describing  geographic  features  or  conditions  of  importance,  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  students  place  their  abstracts 
on  filing  cards  of  one  of  the  regular  sizes.*  The  teacher  may 
provide  a  drawer  or  box  of  the  proper  size  for  the  cards,  and 
file  them  by  subjects  as  they  come  in.  The  source  of  the 
abstract,  giving  title,  author,  publishers,  place  and  date  <rf 
publication,  and  pages,  should  always  be  placed  on  the  card, 
and  cross-references  to  other  cards  or  to  Uie  textbook  shouM 
be  made  wherever  they  are  likely  to  be  helpful. 

Principles  and  methods.  —  Bearing  in  mind  the  point  of 
view  and  the  considerations  that  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  preceding  pages,  we  may  formulate  briefly  the  principles 
which  should  control  the  selection  of  subject  matter  and  the 
working  out  of  special  methods  for  geography : 

1.  Wherever  practicable  b^in  with  problems  and  b^in 
at  home. 

2.  Connect  the  far  with  the  near  and  the  unknown 
with  the  known  by  human  relationships. 

5.  Use  the  textbook  as  a  help  in  the  accumulation  and 
organization  of  facts. 

4.  Use  the  causal  relation  as  a  link  for  organization  id 
the  ordering  of  concepts. 

5.  Trace  physiographic  features  back  to  phyaograpWc 
processes,  and  these  back  to  physical  causes. 

'3X5  inches,  4)  X  6  inches,  or  5  X  8  InchM. 
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6.  Trace  conditions  forward  to  their  consequences. 

7.  Use  tlie  cycle  concept  and  the  concept  of  adjustment 
as  unifying  principles. 

8.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  casual  observatioQ 
of  outdoor  facts  by  the  pupils  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  laboratory  work  and  the  textbook  study  always 
meaningful.  The  textbook  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
mine  of  information,  but  much  of  the  information  will 
be  imintelligible  to  the  students  if ,  as  is  so  common  with 
this  subject,  the  teacher  relies  on  the  textbook  as  the  only 
source.  The  pupils  must  have  opportunities  for  selective 
observation  under  guidance  in  the  field  and  laboratory. 
Both  field  and  laboratory  work  are  necessary ;  and  the 
former  more  so  than  the  latter. 

Order  of  topics.  —  The  general  order  of  topics  favored  by 
the  writer  is  as  follows :  i.  Underground  water.  2.  Streams 
and  lakes.  3.  Rocks  and  soils.  4.  The  lands.  5.  The  atmos- 
phere. 6.  The  earth  as  a  whole.  7.  Review  of  physical 
geography  on  a  regional  basis.  8.  Review  on  the  basis  of 
distribution  of  vegetation  and  animal  life.  9.  Review  on  the 
basis  of  husLan  rdationships,  economic,  industrial,  and  social. 
10.  Review  on  the  basis  of  locational  geography.'  Let  the 
pupils  list  the  signi&cant  places  mentioned  in  current  nmnbers 
of  the  daily  newspaper  and  the  Reoiai}  of  Reviews,  Literary 
Digest,  or  Current  Opinion.  Locate  them  accurately  on  the 
wall  maps  and  drill  by  locating  them  on  outline  seat  maps  in 
the  manner  that  will  be  described  farther  on.  This  kind  of 
work  should  not  be  confined  to  the  final  review,  but  should  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  other  phases  of  the  subject. 
All  places,  rivers,  glaciers,  plains,  mountains,  and  the  like 
whose  locations  are  important  should  be  located  when  studied 
as  types  and  examples.  For  instance,  if  the  "  fall  line  "  that 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Piedmont  plateau  and  the 
>  Cf.  Wbitbeck  «nd  Maitin,  op.  at.,  p.  aj  B. 
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Atlantic  coastal  plain  is  being  studied,  the  principal  manu- 
facturing cities  that  mark  the  line  should  be  located  in  the 
manner  described. 

The  order  recommended  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  all 
schools.  Other  orders  may  be  as  good ;  but  the  author  is 
convinced  that  it  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  begin  with  a 
textbook  treatment  of  the  facts  of  mathematical  geography. 
It  is  likely  to  kill  interest,  and  give  both  teacher  and  pupils 
a  didactic,  textbook  attitude  at  the  very  begimiii^.  As  geog- 
raphy is  the  study  of  the  earth  and  not  a  book,  it  should 
begin  with  parts  of  the  earth  that  the  pupils  can  see  for  them- 
selves, and  not  vith  things  that  they  must  learn  mostly  from 
books. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

1.  Briefly  review  the  psychological  aiguments  for  bepiming  geog- 
raphy in  the  high  school  with  home  problems. 

2.  Bearing  in  mind  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  to  use  a  textbook, 
make  a  comparison  of  several  standard  textbooks  and  submit  writtra 
recommendations,  as  to  your  superintendent,  selecting  the  textbook 
that  you  would  prefer  to  use,  and  ^ving  the  reasons  why  you  prefer  it. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  field  excursions  that  can  be  made  in  your  home 
locality,  and  with  each  enumerate  the  things  that  you  would  teach  in 
connection  with  it. 

4.  How  much  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  contention  that  the 
statement  of  the  aim  in  a  field  lesson  should  be  proUematic  ratber  than 
formal  P    Make  a  brief  critical  review  of  the  arguments. 

5.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  geographical  study  witboot 
an  abundance  of  illustrative  material  ? 

6.  Make  a  brief  critical  analysis  of  the  discusuon  of  this  chi^iter  on 
laboiatoiy  work. 

7.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  importance  of  specific  purposes 
and  as^gnments  in  connection  with  library  work?  Are  the  suggestions 
on  library  work  sound  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  oi^on. 

8.  Have  you  formed  the  "card  file  habit"?  If  not,  do  you  intend 
to  begin?    Why? 

9.  State  the  eight  items  under  "Principles  and  Methods  "and  give  a 
brief  defense  of  each.  If  the  need  or  advantage  of  any  one  of  them  hu 
been  realized  in  your  own  experience,  recount  and  comment  os  the  dr> 
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la  What  do  you  think  of  the  order  of  topics  favored  by  the  tatbOT? 
Suggest  other  possible  orders,  and  if  you  tliink  one  or  more  of  tbem  is 
better,  ugue  for  it- 

II.  Doyou  think  that  a  review  of  locatioiulgeogr^>liy  is  desirable? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  interesting  after  such  a  course  as  is  suggested 
to  general  geograjdiy  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

GEOGKAPHICAL  EQCIPUENT 

BnHding  up  the  equipmeot.  —  The  kinds  of  apparatus 
needed  for  the  equipment  of  a  geographical  classroom  and 
laboratory  have  aheady  been  indicated  in  a  general  way.  As 
compared  with  apparatus  and  supplies  for  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  geographical  equipment  is  not  excessively  expen- 
sive. If  purchased  in  yearly  installments  a  good  equipment 
can  be  accumulated  in  a  few  years ;  and  if  properly  cared  for 
it  will  last  many  years. 

Wall  maps.  —  Among  the  most  essential  items  of  geo- 
graphical equipment  are  sets  of  wall  maps.  Tliese  fall  into 
two  general  classes,  (i)  physical  and  (2)  political,  commercial, 
or  economic.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  designed  to  show 
physical  features,  such  as  mountains,  plateaus,  plains,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  Some  physical  maps  show  also  isotherms,  isobars, 
rainfall  areas,  vegetation  areas,  ocean  currents,  and  the  like. 
Such  maps  omit  most  of  the  minor  political  boundaries,  cities, 
and  the  like  in  order  that  the  conditions  to  be  represented  may 
stand  out  clearly.  Relief  is  represented  by  contour  lines  in- 
closing different  colors  for  different  elevations,  or  by  hachures, 
or  by  different  densities  of  light  and  shade.  The  maps  of 
the  second  class  show  political  boundaries,  cities,  roads, 
railroads,  steamboat  lines,  and  harbors.  Maps  of  another 
type  show  the  distribution  of  crops,  mineral  products,  forests, 
and  the  like  in  order  to  make  clear  certain  economic  features 
of  the  areas  that  are  represented.  The  political,  economic, 
and  c<nnmerdal  m^>s  usually  show  differences  in  elevation, 
167 
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where  they  are  especially  pronuQent  and  significant  as  barriers, 
by  means  of  hachures.  The  essential  features  of  excellence 
in  such  maps  are:  (i)  accuracy,  which  the  teacher  may  best 
jud^t  by  the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  geographers 
whose  names  they  bea^ ;  (2)  the  clearness  and  distinctness 
with  which  they  show  the  things  that  they  are  intended  to 
show ;  {3)  "  carrying  power,"  which  is  determined  by  the 
distance  from  which  the  principal  features  that  they  represent 
can  be  clearly  distinguished.  Such  maps  as  those  of  the 
Habenicht-Sidow  physical  series  or  the  Kuhnert-Leipold 
relief-like  maps  are  especially  distinguished  for  their  carrying 
power.    This  feature  is  very  important. 

All  wall  maps  should  be  backed  with  stout  cloth  and  should 
have  a  hanging-strip  and  a  roller  attached  to  them  at  top  and 
bottom  respectively.  If  desired,  dealers  will  furnish  each  map 
with  a  spring  roller,  and  also  with  a  light,  strong,  nearly 
dust-proof  cylindrical  steel  case.  The  spring  rollers  and  the 
steel  cases  are  of  great  advantage  for  convenience  in  using 
the  maps  and  for  protecting  them  from  dust  and  wear ;  but 
they  are  relatively  expensive,  and  not  at  all  necessary.  If 
funds  are  limited,  it  is  far  better  to  order  the  maps  on  common 
wooden  rollers,  and  to  apply  the  amount  saved  to  the  pur- 
chase of  more  maps  or  a  better  quality  of  maps.  When 
mounted  on  common  rollers  or  on  spring  rollers  without  a 
protecting  case,  each  map  should  have  attached  to  the  bottom 
a  strip  of  enameled  cloth  which  will  entirely  cover  it  when  it  is 
rolled  up,  and  will  thus  protect  it  from  damage  by  dust  and 
wear.  The  wooden  cases  and  cabinets  furnished  by  dealers 
for  single  maps  and  sets  of  maps  respectively  are  not  strongly 
recommended.  A  cabinet  built  into  the  room  is  usually 
better,  because  it  has  space  in  it  for  the  storage  of  additional 
maps  that  may  be  purchased  from  year  to  year,  and  because 
the  maps  may  be  so  arranged  in  it  that  any  one  tliat  is  wanted 
may  be  quickly  and  easily  got  at.  In  schools  where  maps 
must  be  transferred  from  one  room  to  another,  they  can  be 
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much  more  easily  removed  and  transferred  if  stored  in  such  a 
built-in  cabinet.* 

What  maps  are  necessary.  —  Every  school  where  physical 
geography  is  taught  should  have  a  series  of  physical  wall 
maps  representing  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  the 
United  States,  and  each  of  the  continents.  Polar  projections 
of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  desirable  also, 
but  not  so  necessary.  So  also  are  maps  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  on  the  globular  projection.  If  the  suggestions 
of  this  chapter  concerning  locational  geography  and  political, 
economic,  and  commercial  studies  are  to  be  carried  out,  a 
series  of  political  wall  maps  is  also  very  necessary,  and  should 
include  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  each  of  the 
grand  divisions. 

Among  the  best  physical  maps  are  those  of  Habenicht  and 
Sidow,  Kuhnert  and  Leipold,  Kiepert,  the  Oxford  maps, 
by  A.  J.  Herbertson,  and  the  series  by  J.  Paul  Goode.  The 
first  three  are  published  in  Germany,  the  fourth  in  England, 
and  the  fifth  in.  Chicago  by  the  Rand,  McNally  Co.  The 
Oxford  maps  are  not  yet  well  known  among  teachers  in 
America.  Professor  Dryer  '  says  of  them,  "  Do  you  all  know 
that,  thanks  to  Dr.  Herbertson,  you  can  now  buy  a  set  of 
Oxford  wall  maps  for  the  world  and  each  continent  showing 
physical  features,  structure  and  soils,  thermal  regions,  pressure 
and  winds,  rainfall,  vegetation,  natiu:al  and  economic  regions, 
and  political  divisions? "  The  Goode  maps  have  been 
highly  commended  by  geographical  experts  for  acairacy  and 
clearness,  but  are  criticized  by  some  for  being  rather  too 
small  for  use  with  large  classes.  The  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston 
maps  are  published  in  several  series,  physical,  political, 
historical,  etc.,  and  in  several  grades,  at  prices  that  correqwnd 

*  Cf.  pp.  i75-<>,  Gtaptn  X,  ante. 

*  Dryer,  C.  R.,  The  New  Departure  in  Geagrapky,  Proc.  High  Sch.  Cod- 
ferences,  191a.  BuU.  Univ.  of  111..  Vol.  X,  No.  19,  Febniaiy,  ii)i3-  A 
valuable  paper  tradng  deariy  the  histoiy  and  present  tendencies  of  geography 
teaching  in  high  schools. 
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with  the  sizes  and  qualities.  The  higher  grades  are  of  large 
size  and  are  very  good ;  but  the  cheaper  grades  are  not  strongly 
recommended. 

Among  the  large  and  reliable  dealers  who  sell  maps,  ^obes, 
and  geographical  models  are  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Co.,  Boston; 
A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  Rand,  McNaUy  &  Co., 
Cbkago.  Schools  are  entitled  to  import  foreign  maps  duty- 
free ;  and  this  can  be  done  through  these  houses,  or  throu^ 
L.  E.  Stechert  (9  E.  i6th  Street,  New  York).  School  officers 
who  are  wise  will  order  from  the  large  and  well-known  firms, 
all  of  whom  advertise  in  the  standard  school  journals,  and 
will  avoid  irresponsible  agents  who  try  to  sell  them  cheap  and 
out-of-date  maps. 

Care  in  the  selection  of  maps.  —  No  maps  should  be  pur- 
chased without  making  a  careful  comparative  examination  of 
the  catalogues  of  the  best  dealers,  which  will  be  sent  free  to 
prospective  purchasers.  The  teacher  who  is  not  an  expert 
would  do  well  to  make  up  his  list  and  submit  it  for  suggestions 
to  the  professor  of  geography  in  some  college  or  normal  school 
which  is  known  to  have  a  high-grade  equipment.  It  would  be 
better  still  to  visit  such  an  institution,  examine  the  equipment 
there,  and  have  a  personal  conference  with  the  professor. 

Methods  of  displaying  maps.  —  For  the  display  of  maps  th«e 
are  three  general  methods.  The  first  method  is  that  in  whidi 
all  the  maps  of  a  set  are  furnished  by  the  dealers  mounted  on 
spring  rollers  in  a  cabinet.  The  cabinet  is  fastened  to  the 
front  or  side  wall  of  the  room,  and  any  map  that  is  wanted 
is  pulled  down  like  a  curtain.  This  method  is  not  nearly  so 
convenient  in  practice  as  it  would  seem  to  be ;  for  if  the  case 
is  placed  high  enough  to  display  the  maps  well,  the  maps 
must  be  pulled  down  by  means  of  a  rod  with  a  hook  on  the 
end  of  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  difficult  to  insert  the  hodc 
quickly  into  the  draw-rii^  attached  to  the  nap  that  is  wanted. 
Furthermore,  when  the  maps  are  moimted  in  this  way,  only  one 
can  be  displayed  at  a  time,  so  that  simultaneous  comparisons 
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of  two  maps  cannot  be  made.  The  second  method  is  to  sti- 
pend the  maps  from  the  molding  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  a  number  of  maps  to  be 
displayed  all  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  maps  are  in  the  steel 
cases  with  spring  rollers  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
position  for  several  days  or  weeks.  If  they  are  to  be  used  in 
other  rooms  hooks  may  be  placed  for  them  in  the  moldings  of 
these  rooms ;  and  they  can  be  quickly  transferred  at  any  time. 
The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  molding  is  too  low 
to  pennit  the  maps  to  be  seen  by  those  who  are  not  near 
them.  If  a  special  molding  is  placed  higher  up  for  this 
particular  purpose,  the  objection  that  has  been  mentioned 
does  not  apply,  llie  third  method,  the  best  for  maps 
mounted  on  plain  rollers,  and  for  charts  of  all  sizes,  consists 
in  suspending  the  maps  from  racks  that  are  swung  from  the 
ceiling  by  means  of  halyards,  as  described  on  page  176, 
Ch^ter  X. 

Loco^  maps.  —  In  addition  to  the  sets  of  wall  maps  that 
have  been  mentioned  the  school  should  have  a  railroad  map 
of  the  state,  a  geolc^cal  map  of  the  state,  a  large-scale  map 
of  the  coimty,  and  a  map  of  the  city.  In  several  states  the 
two  former  are  furnished  free  or  at  a  nominal  price  by  the 
state  departments.  Several  state  departments  also  supply 
large-scale  topographic  maps  of  thdr  respective  «tates. 
These  should  by  all  means  be  obtained  if  they  are  available. 

Blackboard  outline  m^s.  —  These  are  wall  maps  having  a 
black  surface  on  which  the  outlines  of  the  continents,  the 
meridians  and  parallels,  and  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  are 
drawn  in  white<  They  are  very  useful  for  representing  and 
locating  special  regions  or  features  that  are  bdng  studied. 
Such  features  may  be  drawn  in  with  crayons  of  various  colors. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  representation  is  that 
the  particular  features  to  be  studied  may  be  drawn  in  as  the 
problem  is  developed  in  the  classroom,  while  other  features 
having  no  relation  to  the  problem  under  consideration  ate 
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not  present  to  distract  attention  and  cause  confusion.  When 
the  occasion  for  their  use  has  passed,  these  features  can  be 
erased  and  the  ouUine  map  will  then  be  available  for  the  study 
of  other  features.  They  may  be  photographed,  and  lantern 
slides  made  of  them  before  erasing,  so  that  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  reviews  and  drills  at  any  time.  Tliese  maps  may  be 
bought  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  maps  or  school  supplies, 
and  every  school  should  have  a  set  including  the  world  on 
Mercator's  projection,  the  United  States,  and  each  of  the 
continents.* 

Outline  seat  maps.  —  These  are  similar  to  the  outline  wall 
maps,  but  are  printed  on  white  or  buff  paper  with  black  lines. 
They  are  sold  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston;  the  McKinley 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia;  and  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co., 
Chicago.  They  are  to  be  used  with  colored  pencils  in  the 
same  way  that  the  former  are  used.  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
have  the  features  to  be  studied  traced  on  the  physical  or 
political  wall  map,  then  represented  on  the  corresponding 
blackboard  map.  Then  after  study  and  discus^on,  let  the 
pupils  represent  the  same  features  on  their  corresponding 
seat  maps,  and  add  such  notes  and  conclusions  about  them  as 
represent  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  has  been  set  up. 
The  outline  maps  may  be  used  very  effectively  in  review  driUs 
on  locations.  Let  the  teacher  read  in  rapid  succession  lists 
of  names  of  places  or  features  to  be  located,  and  let  the  pupils 
quickly  draw  them  in  on  the  maps.  The  maps  can  then  be 
exchanged  and  each  pupil's  performance  scored  by  another 
pupil,  or  the  teacher  may  collect  the  maps  and  score  them, 
according  to  whether  the  exercise  is  to  be  used  for  drill  merely, 
or  for  a  test.  The  exercise  may  be  reversed  by  letting  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  point  rapidly  to  locations  on  the  outline 
blackboard  map  or  the  wall  map,  while  the  pupils  write  down 

'  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  Chicago,  issue  a  little  pamphlet  gratis,  which  give* 
many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  these  maps  in  histoiy  and  g«c^ 
raphflT. 
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the  names  of  the  places  indicated.  If  locatiooal  work  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  attempted,  occasional  brief  rapid-fire  memory 
drills  of  this  sort  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  effective. 
If  accuracy  and  speed  are  aimed  at  in  conducting  them,  as  in 
psychological  memory  experiments,  the  pupUs  are  sure  to 
enjoy  them  and  profit  by  them. 

GoTenunent  maps.  —  It  is  surprising  that  so  few  teachers 
are  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  variety  of  useful  maps  that 
may  be  obtained  at  nominal  prices  from  various  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Information  about  these 
maps  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  the  school  and  geo- 
graphical journals,  and  in  tJie  texts  and  appendices  of  the 
standard  physical  geographies ;  yet,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  few  schools  have  any  considerable  stock  of  them.  One 
who  visits  many  schools  is  continually  amazed  to  find  that  a 
large  majority  of  teachers  of  geography  and  principals  of 
schools  know  nothing  of  them.  Adequate  information  about 
them  and  about  other  important  maps  may  be  obtained  from 
a  little  book  called  "  Governmental  Maps  for  Use  in  Schools  " 
by  Davis,  King  and  Collie.^  The  Journal  of  School  Geog- 
raphy contains  many  articles  concerning  them.  Articles 
giving  help  in  their  selection  and  use  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
I,  1897,  p.  200 ;  II,  1898,  pp.  340,  386,  by  Professor  W.  M. 
Davis,  and  in  Vol.  V,  1901,  p.  128,  by  Bloimt. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  topographic  maps.  — 
Tliese,  printed  on  white  paper,  show  rivers,  lakes,  swamps, 
and  oceans  in  blue;  roads,  towns,  buildings,  and  bridges  in 
black;  and  sometimes  forests  in  green.  All  elevations  are 
shown  by  contour  lines  in  brown.  The  horizontal  scale  is  usu- 
ally one  inch,  sometimes  two  inches,  to  the  mile ;  and  the  ver- 
tical distance  between  any  two  contiguous  contour  lines  is  usu- 
ally ten  or  twenty  feet.  The  elevations  above  sea  level  are 
marked  on  the  lines  at  various  points.  A  generous  selection 
of  these  maps  is  invaluable ;  first,  for  the  purpose  of  copiously 
1  Published  by  Heniy  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1893.    Price  30  i- 
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illustrating  such  land  fonns  and  regions  as  are  studied  in  the 
text,  and  second,  for  laboratory  studies  such  as  have  been 
briefly  indicated.  The  Survey  furnishes  "  a  set  of  loo  sheets 
illustrating  physiographic  types  "  of  all  sorts  of  land  forms  and 
regions,  accompanied  by  an  index  sheet  listing  the  msp& 
accordmg  to  the  features  that  they  represent,  such  as  sand 
dunes,  glacial  moraines,  folded  moimtains,  etc.,  and  according 
to  the  names  of  the  sheets,  with  a  statement  of  what  eadi 
sheet  shows.  Every  school  should  have  one  of  the  loo  sheet 
sets,  and  in  addition  copies,  as  many  as  there  are  pupils  in  the 
class,  of  the  sheets  of  the  home  locality,  if  these  have  been 
published.  When  certain  kinds  of  features  have  been  selected 
for  laboratory  work,  and  such  features  are  shown  on  sheets 
representing  several  different  localities,  a  sufficient  number  <rf 
each  of  these  different  sheets  should  be  ordered  so  that  there 
shall  be  a  copy  of  one  or  another  of  them  for  each  student  in 
the  class.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  to  have  the  features 
that  are  being  studied  represented  by  maps  all  of  which  are 
of  one  locality.  Several  states  have  been  covered  entire  and 
others  partiy,  by  the  topographic  survey.  The  price  per  sheet 
is  small,  lO  cents  for  each  single  sheet  or  6  cents  where  50 
or  more  are  ordered.  Certain  sheets,  as  Niagara  River  and 
Vicinity,  are  ^jedal,  and  must  be  ordered  sin^y  at  higher 
prices  ranging  from  20  to  50  cents.  The  topogr^bic 
sheets  must  be  ordered  by  name  from  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
the  request  must  be  accompanied  by  a  United  States  postal 
money  order  for  the  amoxmt  of  the  purchase.  Complete  price 
lists  of  the  topographic  map  sheets  and  other  maf>s  and  pub- 
lications of  the  Geological  Survey  may  be  had  free  by  applying 
to  the  Director. 

Mounting  and  storage  of  lopograpMc  sheets.  —  The  sheets 
are  liable  to  be  torn,  even  with  careful  handling,  unless  they 
are  mounted  on  thin  bleached  white  cotton  cloth  of  the  ordi- 
nary width.    As  bookbinders  charge  rather  heavily  for  spedai 
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work  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  and  pupils  should  learn  to  do  it. 
Stretch  the  cloth  smoothly  over  the  top  of  a  large  pine  table, 
fastening  it  with  thumb  tacks,  and  thoroughly  moisten  it 
with  a  wet  sponge.  With  a  flat  brush,  apply  paper-hanger's 
paste  to  the  back  of  the  map.  Rub  the  paste  in  gently  with 
the  brush  till  the  sheet  is  thoroughly  limp  and  the  excess  of 
paste  has  been  removed.  If  the  paper  has  not  softened,  let  it 
lie  for  a  while,  but  not  long  enough  for  the  paste  to  harden. 
Now  press  the  map  carefully  down  on  the  cloth  in  the  proper 
position,  beginning  at  the  center  and  working  cautiously  out- 
ward toward  the  edges  so  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  paper.  Use  a 
paper-hanger's  brush,  a  photo-mountii^  roller,  or  a  soft  cloth, 
and  leave  the  sheet  for  twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  pressing  so 
that  it  will  not  oul.  Trim  it  then  with  a  pair  of  long  shears, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

The  maps  are  best  kept  classified  in  labeled  manila  folders. 
The  folders  when  the  maps  are  not  in  use  should  be  stored  in 
a  suitable  cabinet  either  in  flat  drawers  with  hinged  drop- 
front  or  on  shelves  that  may  be  pulled  out  like  drawers.  The 
shelves  or  drawers,  as  well  as  the  manila  folders,  should  be 
labeled.  The  most  convenient  method  of  classification  is  by 
types  represented ;  but  there  should  be  a  card  index  with 
the  name  of  each  map,  the  names  of  features  represented  on  it, 
and  the  number  of  copies  of  each  map  in  stock.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  teacher  should  by  all  means  have  the  pupils  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  index  cards  and 
the  labels. 

Mounting  grouped  sheets.  —  Some  features  can  be  shown  to 
best  advantage  only  by  assembling  groups  of  sheets  for  use 
as  a  wall  map.  Among  these  are  all  the  sheets  rq)resenting 
the  vidnity  of  the  school,  if  they  have  been  published.  Trim 
the  sheets  with  paper-hanger's  shears  or  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  a  metal  straightedge,  leaving  on  each  alternate  edge  a 
quarter-inch  margin  for  overlapping.  Mount  the  sheets  on 
double-width  cloth  in  the  manner  described  for  the  single 
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sheets.  When  the  map  has  been  completed  and  trimmed, 
tack  it  at  the  top  to  a  strip  of  molding  or  a  spring  shade- 
roller,  and  at  the  bottom  to  a  slender  wooden  curtain  pole. 

In  Tarr's  "  New  Physical  Geography,"  p.  435,  will  be  found 
a  hst  of  thirty-five  sudi  groups,  from  which  a  selection  may 
be  made. 

The  United  States  contour  mop.  —  This  is  a  three-sheet 
map  intended  to  be  momited  as  a  wall  map.  Besides  bring 
very  useful  for  regional  studies  it  is  of  importance  as  a  means 
of  finding  the  exact  locations  of  the  single  sheets  when  they 
are  studied.    When  mounted,  its  size  is  about  4J  by  6j  feet. 

Physiographic  and  geologic  folios.  —  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  issues  two  sets  of  paper-bound  folios  whicb 
are  very  valuable  for  school  studies.  There  are  three  Physio- 
graphic Fohos  consisting  of  maps,  pictures,  and  descriptions  of 
physiographic  types,  and  more  than  eighty  numbers  of  tbe 
foUos  of  the  Geological  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
two  at  least  of  the  former  and  several  of  the  latter  should  be 
in  every  geographical  laboratory.  They  are  described  in  the 
free  price  Ust  issued  by  the  Survey. 

Coast  charts.  —  The  Pilot  Charts  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  are  very  useful  for  the  study  of  shore 
features.  They  give  outlines  of  shores,  depths  of  water, 
position  of  buoys  and  hghthouses,  elevations  by  bachurts, 
and  other  features  of  interest  to  the  mariner  and  student 
geography.  Charts  that  are  slightly  out  of  date  are  sometimes 
sent  free.  Otherwise  the  charge  is  fifty  cents  each.  Requests 
should  be  made  by  catalogue  numb^^  and  accompanied  by 
money  order.  Address  Director  United  States  Coast  ani 
Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    The  catalogue  is  free.' 

River  and  lake  maps.  —  The  maps  of  the  Mississippi  Ri^'O' 
Commission  and  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  botb 

*  For  a  selection  of  these  charts  see  Davis's  Elemmtary  Physical  Gtognth- 
Ginn  &  Co.,  igoi,  p.  388;  Davis,  King  and  Collie,  op.  cii.;  and  Tarr,  EUmt*t^ 
PhysifCai  Ctograpky,  1904,  p.  436. 
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located  at  St.  Louis,  are  unrivaled  for  the  study  of  river 
features.  The  Charts  of  the  Great  Lakes,  issued  by  ibe  United 
States  Eng^eer's  Office,  Detroit,  Mich.,  illustrate  lake  and 
shore-line  features  of  much  interest. 

Schools  located  near  these  rivers  or  lakes  should  by  all 
means  have  a  generous  selection  of  these  maps.' 

Weather  maps.  —  These  will  be  sent  free  d^y  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Wa^iing- 
ton,  D.C.,  or  to  the  Observer  at  the  nearest  Weather  Bureau 
Station.  The  various  laboratory  manuals  in  geography  give 
full  direcrions  for  their  use.  Every  school  should  have  them ; 
and  the  pupils  should  learn  how  to  read  them,  to  trace  the 
storm  tracks  on  them,  and  to  make  weather  predictions. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  weather  maps  *  a  supply 
of  blank  weather  maps  will  be  of  great  advantage.  These  may 
be  obtained  in  quantity  from  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  nearest 
Weather  Bureau  Starion,  at  a  nomin^  price. 

Globes.  —  Since  in  all  flat  maps  all  but  the  central  areas 
are  more  or  less  out  of  proportion  in  size  and  shape,  a  globe 
is  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  wrong  impressions  that 
they  give.  The  Johnston  1 8-inch  suspension  globe  with 
"  moon-ball  "  counterweight  is  listed  at  $22.50  in  the  Nystrom 
Company's  catalogue.  Suspen^on  globes  of  this  size  can  be 
boi^t  for  slightly  lower  prices,  but  in  general  it  is  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  buy  the  best. 

A  12  or  18-inch  slated  globe  is  very  useful  for  teaching  many 
of  the  facts  of  mathematical  geography  that  every  intelligent 
person  should  clearly  comprehend.  On  such  a  globe  the  merid- 
ians and  parallels  can  be  clearly  outlined  in  crayon,  and  it  is 
easy  to  show  how  the  tropics,  the  polar  circles,  and  the  circle 

'  Write  for  the  price  lists;  and  consult  Davis,  King  and  Collie,  o^.  cU.,  and 
TaiT,  ap.  cU.,  p.  437,  for  help  in  selection. 

)  CL  Watd,  R.  De  C,  FraOkal  Exercises  in  Mdeonloty,  Giim,  Boston,  iSgfi^ 
»i.ia. 
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of  niuminatioD  are  outlined  on  the  earth  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Such  a  globe  can  be  mounted  on  a  counterpoised  hanger 
like  that  for  Uie  globe  mentioned  above. 

If  the  globes  must  be  used  in  more  than  one  room,  extra 
hangers,  one  for  each  additional  room,  can  be  purchased  for 
$1.50  each. 

Besides  the  large  globes,  all  school  supply  dealers  furnish 
small  individual  globes  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  at  thdr  seats. 
These  can  be  bought  at  a  very  low  price  and  are  well  worth 
the  money  they  cost. 

Models  and  relief  maps.  —  Only  a  few  makers  produce 
models  and  relief  maps  that  are  r^Jly  worth  their  cost  to  a 
school.  They  are  usually  on  too  small  a  scale  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  real  character  and  detail  of  relief.  Yet  in 
tile  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  an  expert  and  knows  how  to  use 
them,  good  models  and  relief  maps  may  be  made  highly  service- 
able. The  following  are  some  of  the  most  valuable,  and  they 
should  be  added  to  the  equipment  if  fimds  are  available  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  other  necessary  aids. 

The  Harvard  Geographical  Models  by  W.  M.  Davis  and 
G.  C.  Curtis,  are  sold  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  price 
for  the  set  of  three  models  is  $20.  These  models  illustrate 
clearly  the  origin  and  development  of  a  large  number  of  typical 
physiographic  features.  These  are  superior  to  most  others 
in  that  the  vertical  scale  is  not  ex^gerated,  and  in  that  since 
they  represent  small  areas,  much  of  the  natural  detail  of  rdief 
is  diown.  They  may  be  used  very  profitably  in  a  number  of 
laboratory  studies,  and  are  invaluable  on  numerous  occasions 
for  clarifying  the  pupils'  ideas  in  the  classroom.  A  pamphlet 
telling  how  to  use  these  models  is  sold  by  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  for  25  cents. 

G.  C.  Curtis  ^  also  sells  a  set  of  three  similar  models  showing 
glaciers,  volcanoes,  and  seacoast,  which  supplement  the 
Harvard  models. 

*  Addieas  at  64  Cr&wford  St.,  Boetoo. 
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The  Jones  Model  of  the  Eaith  ^  is  authentic  and  very  val- 
uable, but  rather  expensive. 

The  relief  maps  and  modeb  made  by  E.  E.  Howell'  are 
standard.  They  are  found  in  the  best  college  laboratories, 
and  in  school  laboratories  of  some  of  the  larger  cities.  Tliey 
are  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but  expensive,  and  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  Soor  or  wall  ^ace. 

A  set  of  five  of  these  modeb  representing  ^ch  of  the  conti- 
nents with  the  adjacent  ocean  bottoms  may  be  bought  of 
Mr.  Howell  or  of  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  CMcago,  for  Sisa 
A  grandmodel  of  the  United  States,  on  a  section  of  a  globe  16 
feet  in  diameter,  size  96  by  50  inches,  with  a  horizontal  scale 
of  50  miles  to  the  inch,  and  with  a  vertical  exaggeration  of 
only  5  times,  is  sold  for  $125.  A  smaller  one,  34  by  18  inches, 
is  sold  for  $35. 

A.  J.  Nystiom  &  Co.  offer  a  large  number  of  other  models 
by  Howell  and  oth^  accurate  makers  at  prices  from  $12 
upward.  It  is  much  better  to  have  one  or  two  of  these  stand- 
ard models  than  to  have  any  number  of  the  cheap  and  un- 
reliable relief  maps  that  are  so  widely  sold  to  school  boards. 

Meteorological  instruments.  —  A  good  mercurial  barometer 
can  be  bought  from  any  of  the  reliable  dealers  in  physical 
f^paratus  for  about  $15.  A  standard  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  Station  barometer'  costs  a  little  over  twice  that 
amount.  Every  geographic  outfit  should  include  a  good 
barometer,  standard  Weather  Bureau  thermometer,  a  wet  and 
dry  bulb  hygrometer  or  sling  psychrometer,  and  a  homemade 
wind  vane.  Among  the  other  instruments  that  are  very 
desirable  are  a  rain  gauge,  a  pocket  aneroid  barometer 
graduated  to  read  both  pressure  and  elevation  above  sea 
level,  and  a  mazimmn  and  a  minimum  thermometer.     If 

I  Sold  by  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago,  at  $50.00. 

•Address  at  613  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  The  beat  is  made  by  Henty  J.  Green,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wbo  idb  standard 
meteotolo^cal  instruments  of  all  kinds.  The  teacher  should  Bend  for  fab  cata- 
logue. 
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luxuries  can  be  indulged  in,  an  anemometer,  a  thennograidi, 
and  a  barograph  would  not  be  out  of  place,  but  they  should 
not  take  the  place  of  less  expensive  items  of  equifnnent  that 
are  really  essential. 

Directions  for  the  mounting  and  use  of  all  these  instruments 
will  be  found  in  standard  textbooks  on  meteorology,'  and  in 
the  pamphlet  of  the  Weather  Bureau  called  "Instructions  for 
Voluntary  Observers."  ' 

Minerals  and  rocks.  —  The  laboratory  should  contain  a 
case  of  labeled  specimens  of  the  most  important  and  typical 
rocks  and  rock-making  minerals,  especially  those  obtainable 
in  the  vicinity.  E.  E.  Howell  furnishes  a  good  collection 
of  such  specimens  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  also  a 
supply  of  small  fragments  of  each  for  use  in  laboratory  study. 
Larger  and  better  specimens,  and  sample  fragments  of  more 
generous  size  can  be  bought  from  Howell  and  several  othw 
dealers.'  Every  school  should  have  such  minerals,  rocks, 
clays,  building  stones,  and  other  mineral  products  as  are  typical 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  A  good  collection  of  this 
sort  can  be  built  up  by  barter  between  schools  in  different 
localities,  —  a  good  "  socializing  "  project. 

Pictures. — Good  photographs,  photo-engravings,  and  tbree- 
cotor-process  prints  are  indispensable  in  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy. It  is  easy  to  make  a  collection  of  such  pictures  from 
magazines  and  advertising  matter.  All  the  great  railway  lines 
give  away  or  sell  at  a  aominal  price  descriptive  folders  and 
booklets  containing  pictures  of  liigh  merit  both  from  a  geo- 
graphical and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Write  to  the  general 
passenger  agents  of  these  roads,  and  see  what  an  avalanche 
of  valuable  material  you  will  get.  Many  land  and  irrigation 
companies  also  issue  booklets  giving  typical  scenes  of  interest- 

•  See  References,  Chapter  XV. 

*  See  alio,  Tut,  op.  at.,  pp.  430-435. 

•Ward's  Natural  Science  Establiahment,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  E.  A.  foOtt, 
Philadelplua ;  and  Eimei  and  Amend,  N.  Y. 
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ing  regions  and  their  industries.  Such  companies  advertise 
in  the  standard  magazines.  Mounted  and  tmmounted  photo- 
graphs and  half-tones  of  all  sizes  are  sold  by  the  Detroit 
Photographic  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  TTie  Perry  Pictures  Co. 
of  Maiden,  Mass. ;  and  The  Keystone  View  Co.  of  Meadville, 
Pa.  Consult  the  advertising  section  of  the  Journal  of  Geog- 
raphy for  the  names  of  others.  A  few  good  pictixres  should  be 
framed  and  hung  on  the  walls.  Others  should  be  mounted 
on  cards,  and  kept  in  manila  folders  in  a  vertical  filing  drawer. 
They  should  be  labeled,  classified,  and  indexed,  like  the  topo- 
graphic maps.  The  cards  for  moimting,  cut  to  any  size,  can 
be  bought  at  wholesale  prices  from  a  paper-jobbing  house; 
and  the  mounting  can  be  done  by  teacher  and  pupils.  A  type- 
written list  of  questions  may  be  attached  to  each  picture, 
or  placed  loose  in  the  folder  with  it.  All  pictures  should  be 
carefully  selected  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  some  definite 
things ;  and  pictures  which  do  not  have  some  clear  meaning 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  should  be 
excluded  from  the  collection.  In  selecting  material  of  this 
sort  the  teacher  should  always  ask  himself  first,  "  What  am 
I  to  teach?  "second,"  Forwhat  reasons  is  it  worth  teaching?  " 
third,  "  What  illustrative  material  is  best  to  use  ?  "  and  fourth, 
"  How  shall  the  material  best  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
result  sought  ?  " 

The  HSlzel  Charakter-Bilder  are  very  useful  large-^e  pictures 
mounted  on  cloth  illustrating  beautifully  many  phases  of 
geography.  They  may  be  imported  through  the  Kny, 
Scheerer  Co.,  New  York;  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  New  York,  or 
Nystrom  of  Chicago. 

A  very  beautiful  form  of  geographical  illustration  is  the 
picture  postal  card.  These  are  cheap  and  easily  obtainable 
through  friends  who  are  touring  either  in  America  or  Europe. 
Most  of  them  are  good  enough  so  that  they  may  be  well  shown 
by  a  "  reflectoscope,"  or  projecUng  lantern  for  opaque  objects. 

Lantern  Blides.  —  For  class  work,  lantern  slides  have  many 
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advantages  over  pictures.  The  projection  pictures  are 
large  and  brilliant,  and  show  detail  with  little  eyestrain; 
and  furthermore,  all  can  see  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
With  a  good  electric  lantern,  when  slides  are  being  shown,  the 
room  need  be  only  half  darkened ;  so  the  teacher  can  see  each 
member  of  the  class,  and  occasional  notes  can  be  taken.  It 
is  better  to  show  a  few  slides  each  day,  at  just  the  moments 
when  they  are  needed,  than  to  have  a  "  lantern  show  "  only 
ODce  or  twice  a  term  and  show  a  lot  of  slides  at  one  time. 
Still  better  is  a  combination  of  both  plans,  using  the  former 
for  advance  work  and  the  latter  for  reviews  and  drills. 

Several  apparatus  houses  supply  extensive  collections  of 
geographical  views,  and  issue  classified  price  lists  of  slides. 
The  best  single  collection  known  to  the  writer  is  the  "  Davis 
Collection,"  sold  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Every  one  of  these 
slides  is  of  value,  and  most  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality. 
The  American  Bureau  of  Geography  has  prepared  a  laige 
number  of  selected  slides  illustrating  definite  features  of  geo- 
graphical interest.*  When  there  are  interesting  geogrs^hic 
features  near  the  school,  good  negatives  should  be  made  of 
them,  and  if  several  slides  are  made  from  each  negative  these 
slides  may  be  used  in  obtaining  others  cheaply  by  bartering 
with  classes  in  other  schools. 

Use  of  the  blackboard  and  the  modeling  table.  —  Many 
teachers  think  that  the  modeling  table  is  appropriate  on^ 
to  the  kindergarten  or  the  lowest  elementary  grades,  and  has 
no  place  in  the  high  school.  The  author  believes  otherwise. 
It  is  quite  difficult  for  pupils,  even  at  the  high  school  age,  to 

'  Address  E.  R.  Shep&rd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Other  dealers  ueuftJIom: 
T.  H.  McAllister,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.;  Williams,  Brown  ft  Earte,  Cbatimt 
St.,  Philadelplua;  The  Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.;  The  BaiJgK 
Sterec^tlcoil  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.;  Mcintosh  Stereopticoo  Co.,  Randtdph  St, 
Chicago;  Detroit  Photographic  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  copiesof  excellrat  slides 
in  the  ccdlections  of  the  Univerdty  of  California,  and  Cornell  University,  i«- 
4)ectively,  can  be  obtained  from  Professor  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  Beilcetey,  CaL, 
and  John  Troy,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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get  new  ideas  from  verbal  descriptions  only.  Most  teachers 
are  far  too  sparing  even  in  their  use  of  the  blackboard  and  of 
white  and  colored  crayons.  A  teacher  who  can  draw  good 
sectional  and  block  diagrams  on  the  board  and  talk  at  the 
same  time  b  immensely  more  interesting  and  ludd  than  one 
who  cannot  command  this  means  of  expression.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  learn ;  and  any  one  can  acquire  consid^able  skill 
'  in  it  by  industrious  practice  in  copying  on  the  board  the 
splendid  block  diagrams  in  the  textbooks  of  Davis  and  Tarr. 
Professor  Davis  had  a  clever  trick  of  drawing  his  diagrams 
on  the  board  before  the  class  came  in,  and  partially  erasing 
them,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  faint  trace,  which  was  easily  visible 
to  him  but  not  distinguishable  to  the  class.  Then  while 
lecturing,  he  would  rapidly  line  in  this  "  pony,"  as  he  called 
it,  so  that  the  picture  was  quickly  built  up  step  by  step,  with 
clearness  and  certainty,  as  he  talked.  The  effect  was  to  make 
a  very  forcible  and  clear  impression  on  his  hearers  of  one 
point  at  a  time. 

The  practice  in  making  such  diagrams  is  highly  conducive 
to  clarifying  the  concepts  of  the  teacher  himself,  and  if  he 
sets  the  example  to  the  pupils,  inciting  them  to  try  their  hands 
at  it,  they  will  derive  similar  benefits. 

Sand  modeling  is  another  means  of  expression  which  ap- 
peals  to  the  eye  at  the  same  time  that  the  teacher's  vcace 
is  appealing  to  the  ear.  It  is  very  difficult  for  most  pec^le 
to  translate  a  flat  diagram  into  a  picture  of  three  dimensions, 
and  the  teacher  who  can,  as  he  talks,  rapidly  model  a  heap  of 
sand  into  a  representation  of  the  essential  features  of  the  thing 
he  is  trying  to  describe  in  words,  will  find  that  many  other- 
wise difficult  ideas  may  be  readily  grasped  by  the  pupils.  It 
is  often  hard  for  the  teacher  to  realize  that  many  concepts 
that  seem  clear  and  almost  obvious  to  him  are  so  only  because 
on  many  forgotten  occasions  he  has  observed  and  reflected 
on  their  essential  features,  and  has  worked  them  over  and 
mentally  readjusted  them  r^Katedly.    They  have  grown  iq>  in 
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his  own  mind  by  gradual  accretions  and  modifying  readjust- 
maits.  Yet  he  expects  his  students,  with  perhaps  no  expe- 
rience of  them,  to  get  these  same  ideas  from  a  sii^e  statement. 
Many  of  the  pupils,  of  course,  cannot  do  this,  even  though  the 
statement  be  quite  correct  and  clear.  They  have  not  had  the 
previous  experiences  that  the  teacher  himself  has  had ;  aod 
they  have  not  by  reflection  and  reasoning  made  the  mental 
comiections  or  association  bonds  that  are  prerequisite  to  the 
birth  of  the  idea  within  their  minds.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
incessantly  placing  before  them  in  concrete  form  as  many  of 
the  essential  prerequisite  ideas  as  is  possible. 

For  this  reason  a  modeling  table,  with  a  supply  of  m<nst 
sand  and  clay,  a  few  modeling  tools,  and  some  ^iU  in 
using  them,  are  of  very  great  service,  and  should  be  al- 
ways at  hand,  for  immediate  and  often  unpremeditated 
use.  The  pupils  will  not  think  a  sand  and  clay  modd 
childish  if  it  helps  them  to  understand  something  that 
is  puzzling  their  minds.  A  table  two  by  four  feet  in 
area,  with  a  rail  two  and  a  half  inches  high  around  the  top, 
and  with  bins  underneath  in  which  pails  of  extra  sand  and 
day  may  be  kept,  can  easily  be  made  by  a  local  carpenter, 
or  by  the  boys  in  the  manual  training  shop.  In  order  that 
the  class  may  easily  see  the  models  when  made  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  top  rail  tbat  is  toward  them  made  so  as  to 
slide  out  like  the  end-gate  of  a  farm  wagon.  No  attempt 
shotdd  be  made  to  model  specific  objects  or  large  areas.  It 
should  be  continually  remembered  by  the  teachers  and  im- 
pressed by  them  upon  the  pupils  that  models,  unless  made  on 
a  very  large  scale  by  highly  skilled  experts,  are  capable  of 
representing  only  generalized  ideas.  It  is  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize this  fact  that  has  brought  models  into  disrepute  among 
many  good  teachers  and  school  men.  For  this  reason,  when- 
ever a  generalized  model  is  used  for  illustration,  it  is  well  to 
show  in  connection  with  it  pictures  and  topographic  maps  of 
examples  of  the  real  thia^  and  to  point  out  the  important 
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kinds  of  details  that  are  entirely  omitted  in  the  model.  If 
the  teacher  wants  an  impressive  lesson  on  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  giving  the  pupils  wrong  ideas,  let  him  e3tamine 
the  representation  of  the  region  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  River  on  the  "  politico-relief  map  "  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  series  that  has  been  widely  sold  over  the 
country,  and  compare  it  with  the  United  States  topographic 
map  sheets  of  the  same  region,  and  with  actual  photographic 
reproductions.  If  he  will  just  do  this  instead  of  reading  this  par- 
agraph and  foi^etting  it,  he  will  in  all  probability  add  something 
at  once  to  his  power  as  a  teacher.  Seeing  is  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less  than  beheving.     In  this  case  it  is  more. 

Season  apparatus.  —  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
devices  for  illustrating  the  change  of  seasons  is  that  of  placing 
a  projecting  lantern  on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  to 
i^resent  the  sun,  and  to  carry  around  it  a  slated  globe  on 
which  meridians  and  parallels  are  heavily  marked  with  white 
crayon.  If  the  projecting  lens  and  front  condenser  are  re- 
moved from  the  lantern  it  will  send  out  a  beam  of  parallel 
rays  which  may  represent  a  parallel  beam  from  the  sun.  If 
the  beam  does  not  cover  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  move 
the  light  a  little  nearer  to  the  condenser.  Now,  if  the  globe  is 
moved  around  the  lantern  from  point  to  point,  keying  its  axis 
always  inclined  toward  the  position  of  the  celestial  north  pole 
(«.e.  a  point  near  the  North  Star),  and  if  the  lantern  is  simulta- 
neously rotated  so  as  to  keep  the  parallel  beams  on  the  globe, 
the  great  circle  of  illumination  will  be  outlined  on  it.  This 
circle  marks  the  division  between  day  and  night  and  also  the 
positions  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles.  The  room  should 
be  darkened  just  enough  to  render  the  circle  of  iUiuiination 
plunly  visible  to  the  pupils.  These  polar  circles  may  then  be 
drawn  on  the  globe  by  placing  a  piece  of  crayon  successively 
at  the  two  extreme  points  reached  by  the  rays,  and  slowly  and 
steadily  rotating  the  globe  on  its  axis.  The  tropics  may  be 
similarly  drawn  by  placing  the  crayon  at  the  positions  occu- 
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pied  by  a  small  beam  from  the  center  of  the  lantern  condenser 
irhen  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  globe's  axis 
respectively  are  nearest  to  and  farthest  from  the  "  sun " 
as  the  "  earth  "  is  carried  around  on  its  "  orbit."  To  get 
the  small  central  beam  place  in  front  of  the  condenser  a  card 
screen  perforated  at  the  center  of  the  condenser  with  a  hole 
the  size  of  a  quarter  dollar. 

Another  good  device  is  to  represent  the  sun  by  a  small 
battery  incandescent  lamp  placed  at  the  center  of  a  large  pan 
of  water,  and  represent  the  earth  by  a  floating  apple  with  a 
knitting  needle  stuck  through  it  to  show  the  position  of  the 
axis.'  The  best  mechanical  device  sold  for  this  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  mooa  is 
the  Gardner  Season  Apparatus,  sold  by  Geo.  S.  Gardner,  141 
Clifton  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  by  the  apparatus  dealers. 
It  is  accompanied  by  directions  for  its  use. 

Helior.  —  Directions  for  making  and  using  a  "  helior,  or 
sun  hoard  "  may  be  found  in  Sutherland's  "  Teaching  of 
Geography,"  Chapter  XIX,  p.  219.  This  chapter  contains 
also  many  useful  hints  for  teachers  concerning  laboratory  and 
observation  work  on  the  weather. 

Clinometer.  —  A  simple  clinometer,  which  may  also  be  used 
as  a  level,  may  be  made  by  attachuig  a  protractor  to  the  side 
of  a  carefully  squared  rectangular  block,  so  that  the  straight 
edge  of  the  protractor  is  parallel  to  one  edge  of  the  block. 
Pivot  to  the  point  at  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  graduated 
semicircle  of  the  protractor  a  small  pendulum,  made  of  sheet 
metal  and  having  a  pointer  just  below  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  bob.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  should  be  such  that 
this  pointer  just  reaches  the  ec^  Qf  the  scale  on  the  divided 
semicircle. 

To  use  this  device  as  a  clinometer  place  the  block  on  the 
inclined  surface,  so  that  its  lower  surface  follows  the  inclina- 
tion, and  swing  it  around  till  the  pendulum  which  hangs  on 
1  Cf .  Tan's  EUmenlary  Pkjnal  Gcoptt^,  p.  398. 
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the  vertical  side-face  swings  easily  just  clear  of  the  scale. 
Then  read  off  the  angle  in  degrees  between  the  position  of  the 
pointer  and  the  middle  point  of  the  semidrde.  This  angle  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  dip  which  the  incUned  surface  makes 
with  the  horizontal.  The  direction  of  the  dip  is  the  direction 
of  either  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  block.  It  may  be  deter- 
mined roughly  with  a  podiet  compass.  The  "  strike  "  is  the 
horizontal  direction  that  is  at  right  angles  with  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  angle  of  dip.  To  use  the  clinometer  as  a  level, 
stand  erect,  and  holding  it  at  the  level  of  the  eye  sight  along 
the  upper  edge  at  some  easily  identified  point  on  the  slope 
whose  elevation  is  to  be  measured.  Let  another  person  assist 
by  adjusting  the  block  to  the  horizontal  position.  When  the 
block  is  horizontal,  this  will  be  known  by  the  fact  that  the 
pendulum  hangs  so  that  its  pointer  is  just  at  the  middle  divi- 
sion of  the  graduated  semicircle. 

Since  the  horizontal  line  through  the  edge  of  the  block  now 
strikes  the  side  of  a  slope  at  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye, 
he  can  fix  on  a  point  on  this  slope  at  that  height,  and  taking 
a  position  there  repeat  the  operation  until  he  has  measured 
from  the  bottom  to  the  summit.  Then  the  distance  frcnn  the 
ground  to  his  eye  multiplied  by  the  number  of  stations  taken, 
will  give  approximately  the  vertical  height  of  the  slope. 
Allowance,  of  course,  must  be  made  on  the  last  measurement 
for  any  fractional  part  of  the  observer's  height. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FtJRTHER  STUDY 

t.  Make  out  an  order  list  of  wall  maps  for  your  scbod. 

9.  Write  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  giving  the  main  points  for 
an  argument  before  the  board  of  education  for  an  appropriation  to  pur- 
diase  these  maps. 

3.  Han  a  lesson  in  which  a  wall  map  and  the  corresponding  black- 
board outline  and  seat  maps  are  to  be  used,  indicating  the  manner  of 
use. 

4.  Make  out  a  list  for  a  first  purchase  of  topogtaphical  maps,  physio- 
paphic  and  geologic  folios,  and  coast  charts  for  your  schocd. 
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5.  For  these  (Question  4)  write  a  tetter  simiki  in  purpose  to  that  d 
Question  3. 

6.  Select  a  list  of  laboratory  problems  and  projects  in  which  the 
weather  maps  are  to  be  used. 

7.  Do  the  same  for  minerals  and  rocks,  for  pictures,  and  for  lantern 
slides. 

8.  List  the  remaining  kinds  of  apparatus  mentioned  in  the  order 
in  which  you  would  recommend  their  purchase.  Give  reasons  fm  the 
order  of  your  judgment. 

REFERENCES 

Consult  the  list  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XV,  and  for  additional  nama 
and  addresses  <4  dealers  in  supplies  and  apparatus,  see  list  at  end  a' 
ChqiterX. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

PHYSICS.      FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLBS 

Common  sense  notions,  and  physical  principles.  —  In  his 

"  Science  of  Mechanics  "  '  Mach  has  shown  that  the  early  dis- 
coveries of  mechanical  laws  and  principles  grew  out  of  tliink- 
ing  that  was  aroused  by  problematic  situations  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  some  incongruity  between  observed  physical 
facts  and  the  intuitive  or  common  sense  notions  about  them 
which  crystallize,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  manifold  experiences 
of  the  individual  and  the  race  in  dealing  with  the  materials 
and  tools  of  the  industries.  Physical  principles,  such  as  that 
of  the  lever  and  that  of  flotation  in  mechanics,  that  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  by  convection  currents,  that  of  the  equahty 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  for  tight,  or  Ohm's 
law  of  flow  for  electric  currents,  are  merely  concise  and  con- 
venient ways  of  describing  events  that  persistently  recur 
under  certain  circumstances.  As  Mach  points  out,*  such  a 
"  law  "  or  "  principle  "  is  an  economical  device  of  thought, 
which  enables  us  to  keep  in  mind  by  means  of  a  single  state- 
ment or  formula  a  multitude  of  single  occurrences  that  are 
alike  in  certain  essential  qualities  or  relations,  althou^ 
widely  separated  perhaps  in  both  time  and  space.    The  prin- 

'Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1907,  loe.  tit.,  pp.  i-^,  also  77-85, 
(The  word  "  intuitive  "  is  preferable  to  the  word  "  instinctive  "  used  in  the 
English  translation  of  Madi's  book.  Instinctive  is  probably  intended  only  in 
a  figurative  sense;  but  it  is  psychologically  misleading  in  the  connection  used. 
An  instinctive  reaction  is  one  that  is  wUeamtd:  an  intuitive  one  is  leariud, 
but  wiiaugkt.    Tills  evidently  is  what  Mach  meant.) 

■O^cit.,  p.  43ifi. 
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dple  states  the  relation  tliat  these  single  occurrences  have  in 
common.  Those  who  have  discovered  such  generalizations, 
as  Mach  shows,'  have  often  used  their  intuitive  notions,  de- 
rived from  famiUar  experiences,  as  guides  in  their  thinking. 
So  it  is  with  us  all,  with  children  no  less  than  with  adults. 
New  experienceswhich  do  not  conflict  with  our  intuitive  knowl- 
edge, or  common  sense  as  we  are  wont  to  call  it,  are  taken  as 
matters  of  course,  and  do  not  arouse  any  feeling  of  doubt  or 
incongruity.  Understanding  of  principles  grows  by  checking 
up  new  particular  cases  that  are  found  to  come  under  them, 
with  the  aid  of  these  intuitions  as  guides.  By  this  trying- 
out  process  both  the  principles  and  the  guiding  intuitions  are 
clarified  and  made  more  precise  and  meziningful.  One  gets 
ultimately  "  a  comprehensive,  compact,  consistent,  and 
facile  conc^tion  of  the  facts."  ' 
Intuitiotts  and  Ihe  facts  <rf  everyday  life  as  starting  points. 

—  It  is  very  important  that  the  teacher,  at  the  outset,  recog- 
nize this  fimction  of  intuitions,  and  also  that  he  keep  in  mind 
the  close  interplay  of  science  and  the  industries,  and  so  start 
his  teaching  of  physical  principles  with  problematic  concrete 
situations  in  which  the  pupil  senses  a  difficulty,  or  an  incon- 
gruity with  his  intuitive  experiential  knowledge.  Such  a 
situatioh  —  one  that  involves  a  strange  or  novel  element 
among  the  familiar  occurrences  of  daily  observation,  and 
therefore  piques  the  pupil's  curiosity  and  arouses  his  interest 

—  is  the  only  kind  of  situation  in  which  he  will  think.  Iliere 
is  a  vast  difference,  from  the  psychological  and  educational 
standpoint,  between  thinking  and  merely  trying  to  recall 
dogmatic  statements  from  the  textbook,  in  the  former 
case  the  pupil  is  acquiring  meanings,  leamii^  to  reflect,  and 
learning  to  reason,  while  in  the  latter  he  is  forming  short- 
circuit  monory  bonds  that  cannot,  excepting  by  mere  chance, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  96  ff.  Evuy  teacher  of  physics  should  read  the  entiTe  chtpti^ 
e^tecUlly  Section  V.  The  chapter,  for  the  moat  part,  is  not  easy  teadi&g,  bat 
It  affords  an  outiook  that  is  well  worth  the  trouble  required  to  gain  it. 

*  Mach,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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functioD  in  real  situations  outside  the  schoolroom.  Such 
short-circuit  memory  connections  furnish  one  explanation 
for  the  condition  so  often  described  by  teachers  when  they 
complain  that  pupils"know  the  principle,  but  cannot  applyit." 
In  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  know  the  prin- 
ciple. The  only  association  bond  existing  in  their  brain  cells 
is  the  bond  between  the  situation  of  being  told  (say),  "  State 
Pascal's  law  of  fluid  pressure  "  on  the  stimulus  side,  and 
recalling  the  sequence  of  words,  "  The  pressure  in  a  fluid  in 
a  closed  vessel  is  transmitted .  .  .  etc."  on  the  response  side. 
The  necessary  association  bonds  have  not  been  formed  be- 
tween the  idea  of  imdiminished  transmission  of  fluid  pressure 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  lot  of  concrete  cases  on  the  other 
hand.  Such  bonds  can  be  formed  in  most  cases  only  by  a 
considerable  number  of  concrete  mental  and  motor  experiences 
with  fluids  whose  behavior  under  transmitted  pressure  has 
been  inteUigently  and  thoughtfully  observed  and  measured 
in  some  fray.  Pupils  cannot  be  railroaded  into  a  knowledge 
of  physical  principles,.  Real  knowledge  of  a  law  or  principle 
—  that  is,  facility  or  skill  in  using  it — can  be  gained  only  by 
practice  in  dealing  with  problematic  situations  in  which  it  is 
involved.  Thus,  if  the  pupil  has  gained  such  experience  by 
measuring,  with  a  pressure  gauge,  the  pressure  at  several 
water  taps  which  are  located  on  the  same  floor  of  a  building, 
and  which  come  from  pipes  that  have  various  diameters  and 
that  turn  and  twist  in  various  directions,  and  if  he  has  made 
similar  measurements  on  one  or  two  other  floors,  he  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  grasping  the  idea,  and  comiecting  it 
in  the  class  conferences  with  similar  cases  elsewhere. 

How  to  associate  symbols  wifli  ttiings. — Let  us  pursue 
this  important  psychological  principle  further,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  perfectly  clear. 

Suppose  that  the  subject  matter  and  organization  with 
reference  to  the  study  of  fluid  pressures  has  been  something 
Uke  that  which  follows : 
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a.  Fressuies  in  the  pipes  in  tbe  home  and  school.  (Observa> 
tions,  diagrams,  and  experiments.) 

b.  The  dty  or  viUage  watcr^^uppIy  system.  {Observations 
and  diagrams.) 

c.  Standpipes  and  tower  tanks.  (Observations,  diagrams,  lan- 
tern slides.) 

d.  Equality  of  pressure  and  multiplication  of  force  in  the  hy- 
draulic press.    (Study  of  a  model  and  diagram.) 

e.  The  idea  of  Pascal's  principle  developed  from  the  similarity 
of  behavior  of  water  in  all  these  cases  reviewed  and  organized. 

/.  Verbal  statement  of  the  principle.  (Drill  on  applying  prin- 
ciple to  the  facts  already  considered.  Review  of  inductive  k^ 
proach.) 

£.  Hydraulic  punches  and  shears  as  further  useful  applications 
similar  to  tbe  hydraulic  press  in  principle.  (Lantern  sUdes  or 
advertising  pictures.) 

A.  Barber's  and  dentist's  chairs  which  work  on  the  hydraulic 
principle  —  their  similarity  to  d  and  g.  (Reports  of  inspectkm 
by  pupils.) 

i.  Behavior  of  air  in  inflated  bicycle  Ures  and  footballs.  (Re- 
call of  familiar  experiences.) 

3.  Numerical  problems  on  tbe  transmission  of  pressure  and 
multiplication  of  force  in  presses,  punches,  hydraulic  elevates, 
water  pip)es ;  on  dams,  walls  of  tanks,  standpipes,  etc.  (Not  all 
after,  but  some  along  wilh  the  cases  and  topics  named  above.  In 
each  case  attention  to  be  given  to  deducing  consequences  of  the 
assumed  principle.) 

Now  if  opportunity  has  been  given  through  the  observations,  ex- 
periments, reasonings,  and  discussions,  for  all  these  association  con- 
nections  to  be  made,  we  may  suppose  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
every  interested  and  diligent  pupil,  an  interlocking  group  of  memory 
bonds  has  been  formed,  which  might  be  represented  diagrammatically 
by  a  figure  resembling  a  spider  web.  In  this  figure  all  of  the  main  ideas 
a,  b,  c,  — j,  mig^t  be  pictured  as  a  group  of  dots  with  e  and  /  at  the 
center  and  tbe  others  grouped  around  them,  and  the  assodaUon  or  mem- 
ory bonds  of  various  strengths  might  be  represented  by  heavy  lines 
joining  e  with/,  and  also  by  lighter  lines  joining  e  and/respecrively  with 
aU  the  others.  Also,  since  each  of  these  other  ideas  would  have  been 
connected  in  thought  one  with  another  as  well  as  with  e  and  /,  there 
would  be  still  lighter  lines  m  the  diagram  connecting  each  of  the  dots 
with  all  the  others.    This  web-like  or  net-like  diagram  would  be  purely 
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schematic,  but  will  perhaps  give  increased  concreteness  to  the  idea  of  an 
interlocking  system  of  assodations  such  as  the  teacher  ^ould  aim  to 
have  built  up  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils.  Each  such 
system  has  for  its  nucleus 
or  center  a  general  prin- 
cnple ;  and  each  of  these 
principles  should  also  be 
linked  in  a  similar  way  with 
other  principles  that  are  re- 
lated to  it.  For  example, 
the  principle  of  Archimedes 
follows  directly,  by  leason- 
iog  that  is  comparatively 
simple,  from  Pascal's  prin- 
dpk;  so  that  with  good 
teaching  the  latter  principle 

with  its  related  facts  should  become  associated  with  the  former  and  its 
related  facts. 

When  such  an  interiocking  system  of  memory  bonds  has  been  built 
up  in  the  mind  of  a  student,  each  bond  with  "vividness,  frequency,  and 
resultant  satisfaction,"  the  presentation  of  any  one  of  the  experiences 
represented  by  the  dots  of  the  diagram  should  enable  him  to  re- 
call by  means  of  the  association  bonds  several  of  the  others  with 
which  it  has  been  thus  associated,  and  also  to  recall  the  principle  and  its 
verbal  statement  with  which  all  of  them  have  thus  been  firmly  connected. 
Conversely,  the  recall  of  the  principle  would  In  time  be  a  stimulus  for 
Rmembering  all  the  experiences  that  arc  thus  related  to  it.  It  must 
therefore  be  quite  clear  that  if  the  pupils  are  to  learn  the  principle  so 
tbey  may  be  able  to  recall  and  use  it  outside  the  schoolroom  we  must 
arrange  their  experiences  in  some  such  manner  as  has  been  described. 
There  will  then  be  many  chances  that  the  presentation  of  any  one  of 
the  experiences  a,  b,  c,  — j  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  which  the  pupil 
will  mentally  resjiond  by  recalling  some  or  all  of  the  others.  Thus  if 
a  new  problem  presented  itself  to  him  that  was  like  any  one  of  these, 
the  principle  would  have  many  chances  of  being  recalled  by  means  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  bonds  of  the  interiocking  ^^tem ;  and  it  might 
therefore  be  applied  in  solving  the  new  problem. 

Concepts,  and  the  symbols  that  stand  for  them.  —  This 
explanation  may  perhaps  have  served  to  make  clear  the 
following  principle,  — 
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Words,  definitions,  statements  of  laws  and  principles,  alge- 
braic formula,  are  mere  symbols.  They  are  indispensable  in 
science  for  economy  in  thought;  but  they  are  almost  absolutely 
useless  to  any  individual  unless  he  himself  has  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise notion  or  concept  of  the  things  or  relations  for  which  each 
symbol  stands. 

A  thorough  and  intelligent  appredatioD  of  this  fundamental 
psychological  principle  is  absolutely  essential  for  real  success 
in  teaching  anything,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  fatally  over- 
looked by  teachers  of  physics  and  chemistry  than  by  teachers 
of  some  other  subjects,  because  of  the  highly  symbolic, 
condensed,  and  technical  language  in  which  these  sciences 
are  set  forth  in  the  treatises.  The  very  excellence  of 
logical  organization  to  which  these  fascinating  sciences 
have  attained  is  on  the  one  hand  a  source  of  the  gravest 
danger  to  all  attempts  to  teach  them  to  yoimg  people,  and 
on  the  other  band,  if  rightly  used,  a  means  of  the  highest 
value  in  forming  habits  of  straight  and  connected  Ic^cal 
thinking. 

Some  intuitive  notions  described.  —  What  are  the  common 
sense  notions  or  intuitive  judgments  that  constitute  so  im- 
portant  a  part  of  the  mental  raw  materials  with  which  the 
phy^cs  teacher  must  begin?  We  know  no  logical  order  in 
which  to  name  them ;  and,  as  Mach  shows,'  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  ascribe  either  priority  or  higher  authority  to  one  of 
them  in  preference  to  another ;  for  they  are  all,  as  it  were,  ra* 
generis,  each  being  derived  from  a  fund  of  experiences  whidi 
is  as  worthy  of  confidence  as  any  other.  Hence  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  set  down  is  not  significant.  Neither  is  it 
claimed  that  the  enumeration  is  complete.  It  is  intended  only 
to  be  suggestive. 

I.    The  continuity  of   Nature,  the  notion  that  things 
that  have  always  been  so  will  always  be  so  under  similar 
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conditions}  In  the  teaching,  the  examination  of  con- 
ditions is  the  process  on  which  a  great  part  of  any  given 
problem  turns. 

2.  The  causal  notion,^  the  intuitive  habit  of  connecting 
in  thought  two  things  that  always  go  together,  either 
in  sequence  or  simultaneously,  and  to  look  for  a  similar 
relation  which  intelligibly  connects  a  strange  thing  or 
event  with  things  or  events  that  are  familiarly  known. 
This  intuitive  tendency  finds  an  outlet  in  the  ubiquitous 
question  of  the  young  child,  "  Mother,  what  makes  it  do 
that?"  The  teacher  who  can  revive  and  foster  this 
naJve  desire  of  the  children  to  know  the  why  of  things  — 
a  desire  which  is  universally  crushed  by  our  conventional 
social  and  educational  procedure  in  dealing  with  them  — 
may  know  by  this  token  that  his  methods,  at  least  to 
that  extent,  are  right  methods. 

3.  The  notion  of  balancing,  and  of  a  connection  of 
balancing  with  symmetry  about  the  point  or  line  of 
support.  Here  is  a  guiding  intuition  for  all  problems 
about  center  of  gravity,  equilibrium,  stability,  levers,  and 
so  on.  Every  child  who  has  played  with  a  seesaw,  played 
store  with  toy  scales,  balanced  his  body,  "  trimmed  "  a 
boat,  carried  packages  in  two  hands,  and  the  like  knows 
something  about  these  problems  and  will  be  keen  to 
know  more,  if  his  interest  is  not  stifled  by  making  him 
b^in  with  reciting  a  book  lesson  about  gravity  or  the 
law  of  the  lever. 

4.  The  notion  of  force,  derived  from  the  sensations  of 
muscular  exertion  in  pushing  and  pulling  things  with 
the  hands,  striking  balls  with  bats,  chopping  with  hatch- 
etSj  driving  nails  and  pegs  with  hammers  and  stones, 

>  CI  Mum,  C.  R.,  and  TiHia,  G.  R.,  Phyjia,  Scott,  Foresnun  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cagD,  rgio,  p.  17- 

*  For  ft  coD^dete  but  simple  discussion  of  the  lo^cal  and  scientific  uses 
of  this  notion,  see  Jones,  A.  L.,  Lagk,  ItiduOise  and  Dedvcthe,  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  N.  v.,  1909,  pp.  79-109;  cf-  *^  Mftdi,  of.  at.,  pp.  483^5  ukI  579- 
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supporting  weights,  and  the  like.  This  notion  again  is 
usually  clear  enough  in  the  pupil's  mind  if  instead  of 
trying  to  define  force  he  is  asked  how  it  can  be  measured. 

5.  The  noHon  of  work,  derived  from  liftii^  weights, 
pushing  and  dragging  things  against  resistance,  and  so 
on.  This  notion,  again,  is  made  clear  not  by  defining 
it  metaphysically,  but  by  showing  in  many  cases  that 
work  can  be  measured  by  the  numerical  product,  pounds 
force  multiplied  by  distance.* 

6.  The  notion  of  inertia,  derived  from  running  and 
dodging,  from  starting  and  stopping  massive  bodies, 
riding  in  vehicles. 

7.  The  correlative  idea  of  mass,  expressed  in  the  com- 
mon saying  that  "  large  bodies  move  slowly."  This  idea 
is  usually  confused  with  those  of  weight  and  volume; 
and  some  care  and  a  good  deal  of  time  and  regulated 
experience  in  making  the  proper  distinctions  are  needed  to 
clear  it  up.  Much  of  the  difficulty  here  will  be  avoided 
if  the  teacher  always  makes  the  distinction  correctly  in 
his  own  speech  and  does  not  insist  on  having  the  pupils 
understand  and  make  it  before  they  have  had  student  ex- 
perience with  the  phenomena  in  which  Tnass  and  weight 
can  be  differeniiated. 

8.  The  impossibility  of  a  perpetual  motion  against  a  re- 
sistance, derived  from  the  continuous  exertion  required  to 
keep  bodies  moving,  and  their  tendency  to  stop  when  the 
urging  force  is  relaxed,  and  from  observation  of  swing- 
ing bodies  which  never  rise  to  higher  levels  than  those 
from  which  they  started.  This  intuition  is  commonly 
expressed  in  the  saying  that  "  water  never  rises  higher 

*  Cf.  Mann,  C.  R.,  The  Teaching  t^  Physics,  Tlie  MacnuUan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  igi», 
pp.  335-133.  No  teacher  of  physics,  experienced  or  othervrise,  can  a^eri  nof  I* 
Ttad  this  book,  and  rejlect  on  the  vitoi  questions  resfvcting  physics  teaching  that  an 
discussed  therein.  It  has  the  almost  unique  advantage  among  books  on  science 
teaching  of  being  written  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  psychology  aad  U 
tne  from  the  taint  of  the  discredited  faculty  and  formal  disdiJiiie  piydtcAogg. 
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than  its  source  "  or  that  "  you  cannot  get  more  work  out 
of  a  machine  than  you  put  into  it."    The  interest  of 
many  boys  in  suggested  conflicts  with  this  intuitive 
notion  is  striking.    They  will  often  think  hard  and  argue 
keenly  with  one  another  in  an  endeavor  to  find  the  fal- 
lacies that  lurk  in  such  perpetual  motion  propositions. 
The  questions  of  TyndaU's  boys.  —  In  a  lecture  on  Physics 
as  a  Means  of  Education '  lyndall  gives  a  few  questions  se- 
lected at  random  from  among  those  asked  by  his  boys,  stu- 
dents at  an  agricultural  school  in  Hampshire.     These  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  discussed  by  the  boys  and  their  teachers 
at  the  meetings  of  a  scienti^c  club  that  they  had  formed. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  questions,  most  of  them  asking  for  the 
causes  of  things.    They  exhibit  the  spirit  of  wonder  that  is 
so  important  for  the  science  teacher  to  foster ;  and  a  few  of 
them  are  just  such  problems  as  best  serve  for  starting  points 
from  whidi  to  arrive  at  important  physical  principles. 

"  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  ?  What  is  frost  ? 
Why  are  thunder  and  lightning  more  frequent  in  summer  than  in 
winter?  What  occadons  faUing  stars?  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  sensation  of 'pins  and  needles'?  What  is  the  cause  of  water- 
spouts? What  b  the  cause  of  hiccup?  If  a  towel  be  wetted  with 
water,  why  does  the  wet  portion  become  daricer  than  before? 
What  is  meant  by  Lancashire  witches  ?  Does  tlie  dew  rise  or  fall  ? 
What  is  the  principle  of  the  hydrauUc  press  ?  Is  there  more  oxygen 
in  the  air  in  summer  than  in  winter?  What  are  those  rings  that 
we  see  around  the  gas  and  the  sun?  What  b  thunder?  How  is  it 
(»c)  that  a  black  hat  can  be  moved  by  forming  around  it  a  mag- 
netic circle,  while  a  white  hat  remains  stationary?  *    What  is  the 

^  la  Culture  Demanded  by  Modem  Life,  Elited  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  Appleton, 
N.  Y.,  1875,  pp.  59-85.  Science  teachers  who  have  not  read  this  eloquent  and 
inspiring  presentation  of  the  culture  value  of  sdence,  by  probably  the  most 
gifted  teacher  of  physics  that  ever  lived,  should  do  so.  The  same  volume 
con  (■in!'  a  lecture  by  Liebig  on  "The  Devebpment  of  Sdentific  Ideas"  which 
shows  the  close  natural  connection  between  science  and  the  industries. 

'  This  might  have  been  some  conjuring  trick  or  a  mere  superetitious  tradi- 
tion ;  but  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  such  a  teacher  as  Tyndall  would  n^ect 
the  opportunity  to  incite  the  boys  to  find  out  in  thb  case  the  rdative  merits 
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cause  of  perspiration?  Is  it  true  that  men  were  once  mmkeys? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  soul  and  the  mind? '  la  it 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  vegetarianism  to  eat  eggs?  " 

These  are  but  a  few  from  the  many  that  were  asked ;  but 
they  suggest  countless  nodes  of  interest  from  which  problems 
may  be  made  to  bud  out  at  the  command  of  a  sympathetic 
and  resourceful  teacher.  l^daJl  then  selects  the  questions 
of  the  wetted  towel  and  the  deposition  of  dew,  and  in  his  truly 
wonderful  way  shows  how  they  can  be  explained  by  means  of 
a  few  ^mple  physical  principles.  The  following  quotation' 
will  suggest  the  way  in  which  such  principles  were  led  up  to 
and  enforced  through  some  problems  that  enabled  his  boys 
to  apply  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  not  to 
"  redte  "  for  the  teacher,  but  to  find  out  something  that  they 
were  keen  to  know.  Tlie  class  he  describes  was  supposed  to 
be  studying  geometry ;  but  it  is  evident  that  no  watertight 
bulkheads  existed  between  mathematics  and  science  for  such 
a  teacher  as  Tyndall.  The  selection  also  exemplifies  that  in- 
fectious enthusiasm  that  is  indispensable  to  successful  science 
teaching. 

"It  was  often  my  custom  to  ^ve  the  boys  their  choice  of  pur- 
suing their  proportions  in  the  book,  or  of  trying  their  strength  on 
others  not  to  be  found  there.  Never  in  a  single  instance  have  I 
known  the  book  to  be  chosen.  .  .  . 

"And  then  again,  the  pleasure  we  all  experienced  was  enhanced 
when  we  applied  our  mathematical  knowledge  to  the  solution  of 
physical  problems.  Many  objects  of  hourly  contact  had  thus  % 
new  interest  and  significance  imparted  to  them.  The  swing,  the 
see-saw,  the  tension  of  the  giant-stride  ropes,  the  fall  and  rebound 
of  the  football,  the  advantage  of  a  small  boy  over  a  large  one  «4ien 

of  credulity  and  knowledge  by  putting  this  question  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Cf.  Hall,  G.  Stanley,  Ad<^seenct,  Ap^eton,  N.  Y.,  1904,  Vol.  11,  pp.  154-159. 
wherein  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  neglected  field  of  scientific  toys  ud 
conjuring  tricks  as  sources  of  problems  possessing  strong  motivating  power  for 
study  of  the  principles  of  physics. 

'  This  is  a  poser,  but  is  instructive  as  showing  the  range  of  questions  ovti 
which  some  childreD  pondef . 

'  Youmans,  op.  cit.,  p.  So  S. 
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ig  short,  particularly  in  sliiq>eiy  weather,  all  became  subjects 
of  investigation.  Supposing  a  lady  to  stand  before  a  looking-glass, 
of  the  same  height  as  herself,  it  was  required  to  Icnow  how  much  of 
the  glass  was  really  useful  to  the  lady,  and  we  learned,  with 
great  pleasure,  the  economic  fact  that  she  might  di^>ense  with 
the  lower  half  and  see  her  whole  figure  notwithstanding.  We  also 
felt  deep  interest  in  ascertaining  from  the  bum  of  a  bee  the  number 
of  times  the  Uttle  insect  Saps  its  wings  in  a  second." 

Economy  of  time  and  effort.  —  It  is  often  objected  that 
the  problon  approach  requires  too  much  time,  —  that  there 
is  so  much  ground  to  be  covered  that  conditions  will  not  ad- 
mit of  it.  But  of  what  use  is  covering  the  ground  by  a  cram- 
ming process  which  leaves  the  pupils  with  confused  and  de- 
tached ideas,  and  a  distaste  for  the  subject?  On  the  other 
hand,  a  reorganization  of  the  subject  matter  about  the  larger 
and  more  general  principles,  and  the  exclusion  of  topics  that 
are  either  too  difficult  for  pupils  to  comprehend  or  are  lack- 
ing in  significance  to  them  because  of  not  making  intelligible 
connections  with  their  experiences,  makes  it  possible  to  save 
much  time.  Everybody  admits  that  the  current  textbooks 
are  overloaded ;  then  why  try  to  have  the  pupils  swallow  them 
whole  ? '  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  by  better  organiza- 
tion. 

Organization  in  the  study  of  mechanics.  —  Instead  of  having  ■ 
the  pupils  learn  as  discrete  ideas  a  separate  law  for  each  of 
the  traditional  simple  machines  —  the  three  different  classes 
of  levers,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  capstan,  the  pulley  —  all 
these  machines  can  be  shown  to  come  imder  two  general 
statements,  the  principle  of  moptents  and  the  work  principle, 
(«.«.  neglecting  friction,  the  work  got  out  of  the  machine 
equals  the  work  put  into  it) ;  and  by  a  very  elementary  and 
cbviotis  algebraic  substitution  any  case  coming  under  the 

'  Each  author  during  the  past  twen^  years  has  had  to  include  all  the  tc^ics 
covered  by  his  predecessors  and  add  a  few  more,  in  order  that  bis  publishers' 
•gents  might  meet  the  "talking  points"  of  their  competitors.  For  the  mani- 
fest absurdly  of  the  result,  see  Mum,  0^.  eit.,  p.  308. 
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former  principle  can  be  brought  under  the  latter.  Out  of 
the  work  principle  directly  we  get  the  efficiency  equation  also. 
So  one  single  principle,  or  two  at  most,  covers  all  these  cases 
or  any  others  similar  to  them.  To  this  principle  add  that  of 
the  parallelogram  of  motions,  —  which  explains  all  cases  of 
the  inclined  plane  and  its  variants — Newton's  third  law,  and 
add  also  clarified  statements  of  the  intuitive  notions  of  gravity, 
inertia,  mass,  and  uniform  speed ;  and  you  have  practically  all 
the  principles  imder  mechanics  of  solids  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  try  to  teach  to  pupils  of  high  school  age.  All  the  other  de- 
tails will  be  more  easUy  remembered  because  associated  with 
these  few  principles,  well  understood,  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered in  many  discrete  groups.' 

In  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  all  the  static  phenomena  of 
pressure  in  liquids  and  gases  can  be  organized  under  three 
general  principles  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated,  — 
that  of  Pascal,  that  of  Archimedes,  and  the  law  of  Boyle. 
The  second  principle  may  be  deduced  from  the  first  as  well  as 
established  independentiy  by  experiment.  The  third  tqjplies 
to  gases,  and  is  made  manifest  through  their  compressibility 
within  certain  limits;  but  since  liquids  are  not  appreciably 
compressible  with  forces  that  are  available  in  the  elementary 
laboratory  their  behavior  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of 
gases,  and  this  contrast  may  be  made  of  assistance  in  re- 
membering the  properties  and  behavior  of  both  kinds  of 
fluids.  Here  both  resemblances  and  differences  should  be 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  process  of  comparison. 

Organisation  in  the  study  of  heat.  —  Again,  in  the  subject 
of  heat,  the  additional  principles  are  few.  The  process  of 
transfer  of  heat  by  convection,  for  example,  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  difference  in  weight  between  two  equal  columns  of 
fluid,  one  of  which  has  been  expanded  more  by  beat  than  the 

'  To  «ee  how  tliis  reorganizatioD  hu  been  effected  in  a  pUn  that  is  woMog 
MiccessfuUy  ID  maoy  schools  exajuine  the  fint  three  chapters  o{  Hsnn  and  Twin, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  17-67. 
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other  has  and  is  therefore  less  dense.  The  process  is  eadly 
understood  and  becomes  of  great  practical  interest,  if  led  up 
to  from  such  a  live  and  simple  question  as,  Why  does  the 
smoke  come  out  into  the  room  instead  of  going  up  the  chim- 
ney, when  you  start  a  fire  in  the  grate  or  furnace  in  early  fall  ? 
Here  immediate  connection  is  made  between  familiar  ex- 
perience and  the  principles  of  fluid  pressure ;  and  by  means 
of  a  few  simple  experiments  and  some  careful  elementary 
thinking,  the  entire  process  is  made  clear.  When  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  grasped  through  practical  experiences  with 
tUs  simple  and  familiar  case,  it  is  easily  applied  in  other  prob- 
lems that  grow  naturally  out  of  it,  such  as  those  pertaining  to 
the  construction  and  management  of  cookstoves,  hot-air  and 
hot-water  furnaces,  hot-water  system  for  kitchen  and  bath- 
room, and  so  on.  It  is  easily  extended  to  land  and  sea  breezes, 
monsoons,  cyclonic  storms,  and  ocean  currents  as  distributers 
of  beat,  resulting  from  similar  circulation  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  utility  of  the  general  principle  as  a  means  of  economy  in 
thought  and  as  a  guide  in  controlling  the  materials  and  forces 
of  nature  thus  becomes  manifest  to  the  pupils  and  can  be 
appredated  by  them.^  These  problems  also  raise  others 
pertaining  to  liie  conduction  of  heat,  such  as  the  relative  effi- 
ciencies of  thermos  bottles,  teakettles,  fireless  cookers,  re- 
fr^erators,  flatiron  holders,  and  many  other  common  con- 
veniences. Question*  arising  from  these  problems,  and  the 
related  ones  pertainiag  to  cold  storage  and  artificial  ice  making, 
lead  directly  to  the  conditions  of  boiling  and  evaporation,  to 
methods  of  measuring  heat,  and  to  the  new  principles  of 
specific  heat,  the  heat  of  melting,  and  the  heat  of  vaporization. 
These  in  turn  lead  to  the  relative  heats  of  combustion  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fuel,  and  also  to  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  steam  ei^ine.  In  considering  the  steam  engine,  its  horse- 
power and  its  efficiency,  we  come  upon  one  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  modem  physics,  the  principle  of  Mayer 

'Cf.  pp.  113-117,  Mlt«. 
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and  Jo(Ue,  or  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics.  When  we  pro- 
duce heat  by  doing  mechanical  work,  and  measure  the  woik 
in  foot  pounds  and  the  heat  in  British  thermal  units  and, 
(after  correcting  for  the  known  e^>erimental  errors),  divide 
the  former  by  the  latter,  we  always  get  the  same  ratio  or 
quotient,  namely,  778  foot  pounds  equal  i  British  thermal 
unit,  (or,  if  metric  units  are  used,  42,700  gram  centimeters 
equal  i  gram  calorie).  Since  778  foot  pounds  of  work  can 
always  be  converted  into  one  unit  of  heat,  they  must  be  the 
same  thing,  only  in  different  form  and  therefore  measured  in 
different  units ;  and  this  thing  which  we  can  measure  ob- 
jectively is  what  we  call  energy.  This  the  pupils  will 
readily  grasp  if  they  have  not  been  first  muddled  by  Epecula.- 
tions  about  molecules  and  kinetic  energy.  Molecular  phys- 
ics and  kinetic  energy  problems,  if  introduced  at  all  in  a 
beginner's  course,  should  come  near  the  end  of  it  The  sub- 
ject can  be  developed  in  a  perfectly  logical  manner  without 
them. 

So  again  in  the  study  of  heat  we  have  only  a  few  lead- 
ing principles  under  which  we  can  organize  all  the  facts 
and  information  that  the  pupils  are  able  to  acquire; 
and  by  such  careful  organization  we  may  save  much  valuable 
time  for  the  more  efficient  strengthening  of  the  memory 
bonds  that  are  most  important  to  be  formed  in  this  field  of 
thought 

Organisation  in  the  study  of  electricity.  —  The  subject  of 
electricity  may  be  begun  with  a  simple  problem  about  an 
electric  bell.  How  is  it  that  a  doorbell  sometimes  refuses  to 
actP  This  usually  brings  the  answer  from  some  one  that  the 
battery  runs  down,  or  the  bell  gets  out  of  adjustment.  So 
here  we  have  a  motive  for  studying  the  construction  of  voltaic 
cells  and  electromagnets.  Telegraph  instruments  and  electric 
motors  are  fundamentally  electromagnets  or  combinations 
of  electromagnets,  and  hence  their  construction,  action,  and 
efficiency  follow  directiy  from  the  study  of    the  doorbell. 
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Each  new  step  can  be  taken  through  a  question  or  problem 
that  arises  in  the  solution  of  some  preceding  one ;  and  sus- 
tained interest  and  effort  may  thus  be  secured.  The  motor 
at  once  suggests  the  question,  "  How  does  the  dynamo  work," 
and  necessitates  the  repetition  of  Faraday's  experiments  with 
induced  currents,  and  discovery  through  them  of  the  laws  of 
electromagnetic  induction,  lie  induction  coil,  the  alter- 
nating current  transformer,  and  the  telephone  come  in 
naturally  here ;  and  their  essential  kinship  with  the  dynamo 
and  motor,  if  brought  out,  will  help  the  student  to  remember 
these  four  important  devices  and  also  the  laws  of  induced 
oirrents,  ytbxch  give  an  economical,  generalized  description  of 
their  action. 

Since  the  dynamo  absorbs  mechanical  energy  and  yields  an 
output  of  electric  current,  and  the  motor  does  just  the  reverse, 
these  two  machines  suggest  questions  of  economy  of  conver- 
sion and  transmissioD.  How  can  the  effidendes  of  these 
machines  be  measured?  This  question  starts  us  into  the 
problem  of  measuring  the  current  and  of  comparing  the  re- 
astances  of  various  kinds  of  conductors,  and  also  necessitates 
finding  out  the  numerical  relations  of  electrical  pressure,  cur^ 
rent  strength,  and  electrical  resistance  {i.e.  Ohm's  law). 
Further,  ^ce  we  put  energy  into  the  dynamo  and  get  enei^ 
out  of  the  motor  through  the  intermediation  of  an  electric 
current,  we  are  led  to  the  almost  obvious  inference  that  the 
current  b  a  carrier  of  energy.  It  now  becomes  evident  that 
in  order  to  measure  the  effidendes  of  the  djmamo  or  motor 
we  must  have  a  unit  in  which  to  measure  the  energy  of  the 
electric  cturent,  and  we  find  that  such  a  unit  has  been  devised 
on  the  analogy  of  flowing  water  or  worlung  steam.  Iliis  unit 
is  the  watt  second  or  its  commercial  multiple  the  kilowatt 
hour.  Again  Joule  was  the  sdentist  who  determined  for  us 
the  ratio  between  the  kilowatt  hour  and  the  British  thermal 
unit,  and  thus  enabled  us  by  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation 
to  find  the  desired  rado  between  the  kilowatt  hour  and  the 
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foot  pound,  or  its  multiple  used  by  steam  engineers,  the 


z^  horse-power  hour  equals  i  kilowatt  hour. 

Now  it  thus  appears  that  we  can  supply  energy  to  a  steam 
engine  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  it  reappears  as  mechanicaJ 
energy  which  we  can  transfer  by  a  belt  to  a  dynamo,  that  the 
dynamo  can  take  the  mechanical  energy  from  a  steam  engine, 
or  a  water  wheel,  and  convert  it  into  electrical  energy,  that 
this  electrical  energy  can  be  driven  along  a  wire,  can  produce 
heat  and  light,  can  decompose  metallic  compounds,  and 
can  operate  a  motor  which  turns  it  back  into  mechanical 
work. 

When  the  pupils  have  reached  this  point,  and  not  until 
then,  they  are  ready  to  grasp  comprehensively  the  great 
unifyii^  principle  of  physical  science,  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  This  principle  includes  the  work  prin- 
ciple, the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  and  the  principle  of 
the  conversion  of  electrical  energy  into  heat  —  all  of  which 
previously  have  been  encountered  by  the  pupils.  Since  the 
telephone  receives  sound  vibradons  and  reproduces  them 
again  after  carrying  them  in  the  form  of  electrical  oscillations, 
and  since  light  and  radiant  heat  can  produce  mechanical  rota- 
tions in  a  radiometer,  this  is  the  place  to  recall  the  telephone 
and  to  show  the  radiometer.  Thus  the  generalizaUon  is  ar- 
rived at  not  as  the  dogmatic  dictimi  of  the  teacher  or  the 
textbook,  but  as  a  summation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
convincing  experiences.  This  is  the  only  way  that  a  general- 
ization can  become  meaningful.  Acquired  by  any  other  pro- 
cess, it  is  a  string  of  empty  words,  a  series  of  symbols  without 
ftignifirant  mental  content. 

Here  again  we  have  a  large  body  of  facts  grouped  around  a 
few  principles  and  associated  with  them.  AH  of  these  can  be 
recalled  more  readily  because  they  have  been  so  associated, 
and  not  taught  as  discrete  facts  each  associated  only  with 
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conventional  schoolroom  cues  in  the  form  of  teather's  ques- 
tions.* 

Organization  in  the  study  of  sound.  —  In  the  realm  of  sound 
it  is  easy  to  arrajige  a  set  of  experimental  problems  that  will 
bring  out  and  establish  the  few  main  principles  and  associate 
them  with  the  most  important  facts.  What  kinds  of  bodies 
give  rise  to  sounds,  and  what  is  their  common  physical  con- 
dition while  producing  the  sounds?  What  are  the  kinds  of 
media  through  which  sounds  are  transmitted  ?  Must  it  always 
be  an  elastic  substance?  What  is  the  speed  of  sound?  Can 
one  sounding  body  set  another  sonorous  body  to  vibrating? 
What  are  the  necessary  conditions  in  order  that  this  phe- 
nomenon (resonance)  may  occur?  By  this  time  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  precise  mode  of  transmission  will  have  occurred 
to  the  pupils ;  and  having  successfully  sought  the  answer  to 
the  preceding  questions  through  experiments,  observations, 
and  appeals  to  experience,  they  will  be  keen  to  search  for  the 
answer.  If  they  are  challenged  to  enumerate  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  have  found  that  energy  is  transmitted 
from  one  place  to  another  as  they  have  found  that  sound  is, 
and  they  are  asked  to  venture  a  hypothesis,  they  will  probably 
eliminate  promptly  moving  masses  and  currents,  and  select 
wave  motion  as  the  only  likely  hypothesis.  A  study  of  wave 
motion  in  water  and  in  elastic  cords  then  becomes  necessary 
m  order  that  they  may  learn  the  general  characteristics  of 
wave  motion ;  and  in  this  study  they  may  learn  that  the 
common  phenomenon  of  resonance  points  to  a  close  kinship 
between  the  mechanism  of  sound  transmission  in  air  and  the 
wave  motions  in  water  and  in  elastic  cords.  After  they  have 
recalled  that  air  is  elastic  when  subjected  to  compression 
stresses,  they  may  be  assisted  in  inferring  that  thetransmission 
of  sound  may  be  accomplished  by  waves  that  consist  of  con- 
densations and  rarefactions  in  the  air,  and  if  so  might  be  de- 
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tected  by  means  of  a  sufficiently  quick  and  sensitive  pressure 
indicator.  The  teacher  may  then  suggest  a  gas  jet  fed  by 
a  stream  of  gas  that  passes  through  a  chamber  with  an  elastic 
wall  (Koenig's  vibrating  flame),  and  also  a  revolving  minor 
for  stringing  out  the  image  of  the  flame  so  that  rapid 
changes  in  its  height  can  become  easily  apparent  to  the  eye. 
If  the  experiment  is  led  up  to  in  this  way  instead  of  b^ng  all 
formally  and  didactically  explained  at  the  outset,  it  will  be- 
come the  object  of  absorbing  interest.  It  will  also  carry  con- 
viction, and  establish  confidence  in  the  results  of  carefully  safe- 
guarded inductive  inference. 

Next  will  follow  a  study  of  the  piano,  guitar,  or  violin  as 
a  type  of  stringed  mu^cal  instruments ;  and  interest  will  be 
centered  on  the  functions  of  sounding  boards  and  the  behavior 
of  vibrating  strings.  Some  consideration  also  will  be  given 
to  the  organ  pipe  and  reed  pipe  as  types  of  wind  instniments, 
which  depend  for  their  utility  on  the  behavior  of  vibrating 
air  columns.  In  connection  with  these  studies,  the  causes  of  , 
differences  in  loudness,  pitch,  and  timbre  will  be  brou^t  out,  ' 
and  an  elementary  discussion  of  the  basb  of  our  musical  scale 
will  naturally  occur. 

AH  these  phenomena  are  thus  naturally  and  ea^y  grouped 
through  a  consecutive  series  of  experimental  problems  around 
the  simplest  principles  of  wave  motion,  resonance,  partial 
vibrations,  interference,  and  the  simple  whole-number  ratios 
of  harmonizing  tones.  Instead  of  memoridng  without 
thought  or  intelligence,  and  with  indifferent  success,  a  liope> 
less  aggregation  of  unrelated  and  isolated  facts  and  laws,  the 
pupils  thus  taught  will  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  con- 
secutive, orderly,  organized  procession  of  facts.  Further- 
more, these  facts  wiD  be  clearly  apprehended  and  firmly  asso- 
ciated with  the  aid  of  a  short  series  of  simple  principles  each 
of  which  has  been  logically  related  to  those  that  vren 
learned  before  it. 

Organisation  in  the  study  of  light.  —  Similarly  in  the  study 
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of  light  we  may  create  a  problematic  situation  of  absorbing 
and  stimuladng  interest  by  forming  tiirougb  a  small  openisg 
in  a  closed  shutter  of  the  darkened  classroom  an  inverted 
image  in  its  natural  colors  of  the  scene  outside.  It  may  be 
displayed  on  the  oppo^te  wall  or  on  a  white  screen.  Out  of 
this  situation  such  questions  as  the  following  arise  for  solu- 
tion: What  is  the  cause  of  this  image?  What  conditions 
determine  its  size  and  intensity  ?  What  information  does  this 
exp>eriment  and  its  imderlying  principles  offer  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  judge  the  sizes,  distances,  and  relative  direc- 
tions of  objects?  Can  a  photograph  be  made  with  a  camera 
minus  its  lens  (pinhole  camera  experiment)  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  smaller  the  hole,  the  clearer  the  image,  but  the  less  its  in- 
tensity and  the  greater  the  time  of  e^qmsure  to  make  a  photo- 
graph ?  Why  P  What  are  the  geometrical  relations  that  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  image  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
object?  All  the  information  that  grows  out  of  the  study  of 
these  questions  may  be  associated  with  the  principle  of  the 
rectilinear  path  of  light  (in  a  homogeneous  medium),  and 
organized  about  it.  The  applications  of  the  simple  geometry 
of  straight  lines,  vertical  angles,  and  similar  triangles  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  are  of  great  educational  value,  since 
they  ^ve  motivated  practice  in  the  use  of  mathematics,  and 
demonstrate  its  value  as  a  convenient  tool  in  reaching  valid 
conclusions  that  can  be  further  tested  by  experiments.  Why 
are  e:q>ensive  lenses  needed  in  making  photographs,  whai  we 
can  make  photographs  without  them?  This  question  will 
have  come  up  by  the  time  the  pupils  have  gone  thus  far; 
and  the  first  step  in  working  it  out  is  to  repeat  the  initial 
e:q)eriment,  placing  a  long-focus  lens  in  the  shutter-aperture, 
and  note  the  change  in  tiie  size,  distance,  distinctness,  and 
illumination  of  the  image.  These  observations  clear  up  the 
facts,  but  do  not  answer  the  question ;  and  so  a  carefulexperi- 
mentat  study  of  the  properties  of  lenses  becomes  necessary. 
This  study  reveals  the  fact  that  the  photographic  lens  is  useful 
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because  it  causes  a  diverging  or  parallel  beam  of  light  to  caa- 
verge  at  a  focal  point,  and  so  forms  an  image  made  iq>  oi 
smaJI  intense  points  of  light  instead  of  by  large  overlapping 
patches. 

The  close  optical  kinship  between  the  camera  and  the  eye 
suggests  an  elementary  study  of  the  latter  as  the  next  problem 
involving  the  principle  of  a  converging  lens.  This  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  magnifying  glass  and  the  objectives  of  the  opoa 
glass,  telescope,  microscope,  and  stereopticon,  and  to  an  ele- 
mentary consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  size,  distance, 
and  position  of  the  image  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
object. 

Related  to  these  problems  also  are  those  of  spectacles,  as 
aids  to  vision  either  myopic  or  hyperopic.  The  elementary 
theory  of  refraction  may  follow  here  in  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  how  the  lens  causes  the  rays  to  converge,  or  it  may  better 
be  conadered  in  connection  with  the  general  review  near  the 
end  of  the  course,  with  many  other  matters  that  are  best  de- 
ferred because  of  their  difficulty  until  the  pupib  have  gained 
the  knowledge  and  skill  in  reasoning  that  several  months' 
training  on  easier  subject  matter  may  be  expected  to  have 
given  them. 

Next  will  arise  the  questions  concerning  images  formed 
by  plane  minors,  the  use  of  diffuse  reflection,  and  the  meas- 
urement of  li^t  intensity  by  the  photometer.  The  subject 
of  color  is  always  one  of  absorbing  interest ;  and  it  is  ea^ 
to  start  inquiries  about  the  reasons  for  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, of  stained  ^ass  windows,  of  three-oslor  process  prints, 
and  of  various  other  objects  of  nature  and  art,  and  to  grotq) 
these  about  the  principle  of  the  priam  and  that  of  selective 
absorption,  which  serve  to  explain  them. 

Finally  the  question  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which  li^t  is 
transmitted  may  be  raised,  and  the  wave  theory  set  up  as  a 
hypothesis.  The  discovery  by  Roemer  that  light  requires 
time  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  may  now  be  recounted 
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and  explained.  The  fact  that  li^t  and  radiant  heat  aie 
^oiasy^  proved  by  the  radiometer,  and  the  resooblance  of 
light  to  water  waves  may  be  discussed  with  reference  to  thdr 
commoD  property  of  bdng  reflected,  refracted,  and  afiected 
by  interference.  The  interference  fringes,  made  by  two 
glass  plates  or  by  a  soap  fihn  in  sodium  lig^t  and  white  light, 
may  then  be  shown  and  the  argument  for  the  wave  theory 
clinched.  Tlien  and  not  till  then  has  the  time  come  for 
mentioning  the  Iiuniniferous  ether.' 

Thus  all  these  phenomena  of  light  may  be  organized  with 
reference  to  the  principle  of  rectilinear  propagation,  the 
geometry  of  similar  triangles,  the  simple  fact  of  convergence 
or  divergence  of  light  "  rays  "  in  pasmg  through  convex  or 
concave  lenses,  the  law  of  reflection,  the  law  of  inverse  squares, 
and  the  principles  of  prismatic  analysis  and  selective  ab- 
sorption. 

Organisation  of  the  whUe  body  of  subject  matter.  —  From  the 
fcuregoing  discussion,  it  may  be  seen  that  each  one  of  the  less 
cwnprehensive  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound, 
and  light  may  be  approached  throu^  simple,  interesting 
probl^ns,  some  qualitative,  and  more  of  them  quantitative, 
all  of  them  starting  with  knowledge  that  the  pupils  already 

'  This  fundamental  principle  of  science  teaching  —  witlihold  theories  until 
they  are  needed  to  explain  the  facts,  and  allow  them  to  be  used  only  as  working 
hypotheses  until  the  accumulated  evidence  forces  conviction  —  is  flagrantly 
violated  in  some  of  the  most  widely  used  texts  in  both  physics  and  chemistry. 
In  (Hie  pbyscs  text  the  wave  theory  of  light  comes  almost  at  the  begirming  of 
the  subject,  and  the  molecular  theory  is  introduced  before  the  phenomena  of 
heat  are  taken  up.  In  several  of  the  chemistries  the  author?  take  the  shortest 
possible  cut  to  the  atomic  theory.  The  result  is  muddy  and  vague  talk  by 
the  pupils  about  what  molecules  and  ether  do,  when  plain  statements  of  fact 
are  required.  It  leads  them  inevitably  toward  a  dogmatic,  deductive  attitude; 
and  it  fails  to  train  them  in  distingiUshing  between  fact  and  inference  —  an 
ability  that  is  absolutely  essentia]  to  any  dear  and  scientific  thinking.  If  the 
reader  is  not  convinced  that  first  teaching  a  theory  and  then  deducing  the  facts 
therefrom  is  a  pedagogical  misdemeanor,  if  not  a  dime,  let  him  read  carefully 
Smith  and  HaU's  TewAing  of  Chemistry  a^  Physics,  Longmans,  N.  Y.,  190a, 
Chapter  VL 
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[KKsess,  and  proceeding  by  consecutive  steps  of  eiperimenta- 

tion  and  reasoning  toward  the  goal.  These  in  turn  can  be 
shown  to  be  comprehended  by  a  few  larger  and  more  inclu- 
sive principles  which  make  up  the  theoretical  framework  of 
the  whole  subject. 

Fundamental  concepts  ot  physics.  —  Thus  we  have  the 
few  fundamental  concepts  of  phy^cs,  Hme  and  space,  mass 
and  inertia,  electricity  and  ^her,  aU  related  to  one  another 
and  made  apparent  through  the  transformations  and  trans- 
ferences of  energy  that  take  place  in  connection  with  phe- 
nomena that  are  described  by  than.  So  also  we  have  the 
great  comprehensive  principles  of  action  and  reaction,  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  of  the  degradation  of  energy,  and  of 
relativity,  which  serve  to  sum  up  and  connect  all  the  facts 
and  phenomena  which  the  b^inner  in  physical  science  can 
successfully  examine  and  fairly  master.  The  molecular  and 
electron  theories  may  perhaps  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  but  are  not  needed  for  the  effective  organization  of 
the  most  important  and  significant  facts.  The  earlier  in- 
troduction of  these  theories  will  certainly  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse the  pupils  and  draw  them  away  from  the  safe  and  firm 
ground  of  facts  that  they  can  grasp  through  first-hand  obser- 
vation and  experimentation  into  what,  at  least  for  than, 
must  remain  a  treacherous  atmosphere  of  speculation.' 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

t.  How  would  you  teach  a  physical  principle  so  tha.t  a  piqul  would 
be  able  to  apply  it  to  a  new  problem  ?  Choose  one,  and  outline  yotic 
plan. 

a.  For  your  plan  (Question  i)  make  a  diagram  representing  the 
association  bonds,  and  tell  how  you  would  go  about  forming  them. 

3.  Explain  what  you  understand  by  building  up  a  concept,  and 
connecting  its  meanings  with  the  symbols  that  stand  for  it. 

'  For  suggestions  as  to  a  detailed  ekboration  of  such  a  coune  as  has  ben 
indicated  see  the  cb^ters  od  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject  in  the  Hsm 
and  Twiss  Phyiies  and  read  Mann's  Teaching  of  Pkyiks,  Part  m. 
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4.  Select  some  physical  principle  or  concept  and  explain  how  it 
contributes  to  economy  in  thought. 

5.  For  each  of  the  intuitive  notions  listed,  describe  some  way  in 
which  you  have,  at  one  time  01  another,  assumed  its  truth  and  acted 
acxordin^y. 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  redting  the  customary 
"definitions"  of  force,  mass,  and  inertia,  as  compared  with  possessing 
knowledge  of  how  bodies  bthove  under  various  conditions  and  how  force, 
mass,  etc,  can  be  measured? 

7.  What  ideas  of  value  in  teaching  ph^cs  do  you  get  from  the 
discussion  of  Tyndall's  methods? 

8.  Argue  either  for  or  against  any  one  of  the  plans  proposed  in  this 
diapter  for  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  of  physics. 

9.  Discuss  the  rule,  "Withhold  theories  until  they  are  needed  to 
explain  facts." 

10.  How  should  the  "fundamental  concepts"  of  physics  be  used  in 
♦wfhing  physics  in  the  high  school? 

REFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  footnotes  the  reader  will 
find  titles  on  methods  and  content  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XVm, 
and  a  list  of  books  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  Aiq>endix  A. 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

METHODS  IN  PHYSICS 

Division  of  the  course  into  two  parts.  —  Most  of  the  writers 
of  physics  textbooks  have  been  so  bound  to  the  I(^cal  order 
of  treatment  that  has  been  handed  down  from  the  books  <^ 
their  predecessors  that  they  insist  on  mixing  up  topics  of 
widely  different  degrees  of  difficulty,  in  order  that  all  the 
applications  of  a  given  principle  may  be  treated  before  they 
pass  to  the  next  principle,  lliat  sudi  a  mode  of  organization 
is  the  best  and  most  logical  for  a  reference  book  to  be  consulted 
by  a  matiu:e  student,  who  already  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  facts  and  principles,  may  be  frankly  admitted; 
but  in  a  course  or  a  textbook  intended  for  b^ioners  it  is 
psychologically  wrong.  The  most  difficult  topics  —  those 
that  require  the  closest  and  longest-sustained  attention  and 
the  most  difficult  reasoning  —  should  come  near  the  end  of 
the  course,  after  the  pupils  have  gained  facility  and  confidence 
in  reasoning,  and  the  habit  of  distinguishing  clearly  betwets 
fact  and  inference.  Xiet  the  facts  that  are  gained  be  or- 
ganized and  lo^cally  connected  with  the  general  principles 
that  coordinate  and  explain  them,  as  the  course  is  developed. 
Z<et  the  advance  be  orderly  and  sequential ;  but  let  the  ma- 
terials used  at  the  successive  stages  be  fitted  to  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  ability  and  understanding,  rather  than  to  an 
abstract  scheme  which  is  the  final  product  of  the  trained 
adult  mind.  There  is  no  one  logical  order;  there  are  many, 
and  the  one  to  be  chosen  is  the  one  that  best'  serves  the 
purpose  in  hand,  which  is  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
3«a 
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pupils.  A  lawyer  organizes  his  materials  so  as  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  jurors,  not  to  mystify  and  perplex  them.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  logical  classifications  of  his  lawbooks 
while  he  is  addressing  the  jury,  although  he  is  glad  that  the 
materiab  are  so  arranged  in  the  books  for  his  own  conven- 
ience in  preparing  his  case.  His  speech  is  none  the  less  logical 
for  that.  It  is  more  so,  because  he  had  reorganized  his 
materials  with  reference  to  the  case  under  consideration. 
Why  should  not  the  textbook  writer  and  the  teacher  do  the 
same  thing  ?  It  is  therefore  just  as  logical,  and  far  better 
psychologically,  to  arrange  the  course  in  two  parts,  the  first 
part  containing  a  presentation  that  is  both  logical  and  psy- 
chological of  those  facts  and  principles  that  are  easily  com-  ) 
prehensible  by  a  beginner,  and  the  second  part  containing  f 
additional  materials  that  are  important,  but  that  have  been  ' 
proved  by  long  experience  in  the  classroom  to  be  difficult  to 
the  pupils.  These  more  difficult  facts  and  principles  may  then 
be  organized  and  presented  through  a  series  of  problems  in 
connection  with  a  general  review  near  the  end  of  the  course 
and  may  thus  be  fitted  into  the  general  scheme  of  the  year's 
work.  This  plan  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  making  it 
possible  to  expand  or  contract  the  course  to  fit  the  varying 
abilities  of  chases  and  individuals,  —  a  pedagogical  principle 
which  is  now  insisted  on  by  the  leading  authorities  in  school 
administration. 

Following  out  this  principle,  composite  machines,  solid 
and  fluid  friction,  the  explanation  of  the  kite  and  aeroplane ; 
the  changes  of  gas  voliunes  with  changes  of  both  temperature 
and  presstue;  the  gas  engine;  electrical  resonance,  wireless 
tdegraphy,  and  the  telegraphic  relay ;  the  formation  of  images 
by  the  combination  of  lenses  in  the  various  optical  instru- 
ments ;  concave  and  convex  mirrors ;  the  discussion  of  kinetic 
energy,  accelerated  motion,  and  the  measurement  of  forces 
in  absolute  units ;  and  the  molecular,  ion,  and  electron 
theories  —  all  these  should  be  relegated  to  the  seomd  part 
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of  the  course.  Tlius  all  or  only  part  of  them  may  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  general  review,  according  to  the  inter- 
ests, aims,  and  abilities  of  the  class.  The  selection,  of  course, 
should  be  made  by  the  teacher  according  to  his  best  judgmoit ; 
and  he  should  take  care  when  he  is  teaching  them,  and  in  the 
final  review,  that  they  are  incorporated  with  the  related  facts 
given  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  and  tmder  the  general 
principles  where  they  logically  belong  in  the  finished  organ- 
ization of  the  subject  matter. 

The  authors  of  at  least  one 'beginner's  textbook  in  phyacs/ 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle  of  adapting  the 
material  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  have  had  the  courage 
to  depart  from  the  beaten  track,  and  put  the  principle  into 
practice  by  dividing  their  book  into  two  parts  in  the  manner 
indicated ;  and  the  results  with  the  classes  where  this  book 
is  used  have  justified  the  departure. 

Syllabi.  —  To  those  teachers  who  are  in  such  circumstances 
that  they  must  conform  to  the  content  of  the  syllabi  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  those  of  state  an- 
thorities,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of  organization  and 
teaching  here  outlined  can  be  followed  under  these  syllabi  if 
careful  attention  is  given  to  relative  emphasis  on  the  various 
items  that  the  syllabi  call  for.  None  of  their  makers  eva 
intended  that  the  syllabi  should  be  followed  slavishly  as  to 
order  of  topics,  or  that  the  same  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  every  item.  Even  if  this  really  had  to  be  done,  better 
results  could  be  obtained  by  devoting  the  bulk  of  the  year 
to  real  teaching  after  the  manner  here  described,  and  devoUng 
three  or  four  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  a  "  cramming  " 
review  for  the  examinations. 

The  North  Central  Association's  unit  in  physics. — This  state- 
ment of  an  outline  for  a  year's  work  in  elementary  physics 
was  formulated  in  1910  by  a  committee  of  the  association  com- 

'  Cf.  Mann  and  Twisi,  Physia,  Revised  Edition  191a  (compue  Put  II 
with  Part  I}. 
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posed  of  physicists,  psychologists,  and  school  m^i  who  were 
also  members  of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Teaching  of 
Physics.  This  commission,  organized  and  led  by  Professor 
C.  R.  Maim  of  the-  University  of  Chicago,  was  composed 
of  representatives  elected  by  all  the  important  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  interested  in  the  teaching  of  physics. 
With  the  cooperation  of  this  commission,  Br.  Mann  con- 
ducted a  careful  research  on  the  condition  of  physics  teaching 
in  the  United  States  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  progress  of  this  work  was  reported  from  time  to  time  in 
School  Science  and  Mathematics.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mission was  known  as  "  The  New  Movement  among  Physics 
Teachers  "  and  was  widely  discussed  in  educational  magazines 
and  in  meetings  of  physics  teachers.  Its  organized  work 
was  responsible  for  giving  force  and  direction  to  the  present 
tendency  to  "  bring  physics  closer  to  the  daily  lives  of  the 
pupils,"  and  to  make  use  of  modem  psychological  principles 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  Another  direct  result  of  this 
commission's  work  was  a  revision  toward  greater  freedom  for 
the  teacher  in  the  present  college  entrance  requirement  of 
the  College  Entrance  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land.' The  unique  characteristic  of  the  North  Central  unit 
in  physics  as  compared  with  that  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board,  and  that  of  the  New  York  Regents,  and  the  so-called 
"  National  Physics  Course  "  is  that  it  provides  for  the  utmost 
liberty  of  choice,  emphasis,  and  arrangement  by  the  teacher, 
and  contains  no  topic  to  which  any  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Physics  objected.  In  other 
words,  it  contains  those  topics  and  those  only  which  this 
representative  body  unanimously  regarded  as  essential  to  an 
elemoitary  course.    It  is  given  in  full  below. 

*  For  lefereaces,  lee  lUt  at  cod  of  this  duptet. 
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DefinitioH  (i  unit) 

1.  The  unit  in  physics  consists  of  at  least  one  hundred  aiul  ei^t; 
periods  of  forty  minutes  each  (equal  to  ira  hours)  of  asugned  wo^ 
Two  periods  of  laboratory  work  count  as  <Mie  of  assigned  work. 

2.  The  work  consists  of  thiee  closely  rdated  parts;  namely,  dass 
work,  lecture-demonstration  work,  and  laboratory  work.  At  least 
one  fourth  of  the  time  shall  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 

3.  It  is  very  essential  that  double  periods  be  airaJoged  for  the  labora- 
tory work. 

4.  The  class  work  includes  the  study  of  at  least  one  standard  text 

5.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  shall  perform  at  least  thirty  in- 
dividual experiments,  and  shall  keep  a  careful  notebook  record  of  them. 
At  least  twenty  of  these  should  involve  numerical  work  and  the  deter- 
mination of  such  quantitative  relations  as  may  be  expressed  in  whole 
numbers.  Such  quantitative  work  should  aim  to  foster  the  haUt  d 
thinking  quantitatively,  but  should  not  attempt  to  verify  laws  with 
minute  accuracy  nor  to  determine  known  physical  constants  with  elabo- 
rate apparatus.  The  list  of  topics  covered  by  these  quantitative  ex- 
periments should  not  differ  widely  from  the  list  of  starred  topics  in  the 
syllabus. 

6.  The  class  work  should  aim  to  build  up  in  the  student's  mind  dear 
concepts  of  physical  terms  and  quantities,  and  an  intuitive  appredatka 
of  the  general  prindples  which  make  up  the  syllabus.  He  must  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  those  prindples  in  the  solution  of  simple,  practical, 
concrete  numerical  problems. 

7.  Examinations  will  be  framed  to  test  the  student's  understanding 
of  and  ability  to  use  the  general  prindples  in  the  required  syllabus,  as 
indicated  in  6. 

8.  The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  follow  the  order  of  U^cs  in  the 
^llabus  unless  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Syllabus  of  Required  Topics 

This  list  of  required  topics  is  not  intended  to  indude  all  the  materiil 
for  the  year's  work.  It  is  purposdy  made  short,  in  order  that  each 
teacher  may  be  free  to  supjJement  it  in  a  way  that  fits  his  individual 
environment.  It  does  indude  those  topics  which  all  agree  are  essential 
to  a  first  cotuse  in  physics,  and  which  are  capable  of  comprehension,  «t 
least  to  the  extent  specified  in  number  6  of  the  definition  of  the  unit,  bjr 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 
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*i.  Weight,  center  of  gravity,  'a.  DenMty.  '3.  Parallelogram 
of  forces.  4.  Atmospheric  pressure;  barometer.  *5.  Boyle's  law, 
6.  Pressure  due  to  gravity  in  liquids  with  a  free  surface ;  varying  depth, 
density,  and  shape  of  vessel.  *7.  Buoyancy;  Archimedes'  principle. 
*8.  Pascal's  law ;  hydraulic  press.  9.  Work  as  force  times  distance,  and 
its  measurement  in  foot-pounds  and  gram-centimeters.  lo.  Energy 
measured  by  work.  *ii.  Law  of  machines :  work  obtained  not  greater 
than  work  put  in;  efficiency,  'ra.  Inclined  plane.  '13.  Pulleys, 
-wheel  and  axle.  *i4.  Measurement  of  momsnts  by  the  product,  force 
times  arm;  levers.  r5.  Thermometers;  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
scales,  rti.  Heat  quantity  and  its  measurement  in  gram  calories. 
•17.  Specific  heat.  *i8.  Evaporation;  heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 
'19.  Dew  point;  clouds  and  rain.  *3o.  Fusion  and  solidification ;  heat 
of  fusion,  ai.  Heat  transference  by  conduction  and  convection. 
33.  Heat  transference  by  radiation.  33.  Quahtative  description  of  the 
transfer  of  energy  by  waves.  24.  Wave  length  and  period  of  waves. 
35.  Sound  originates  at  a  vibrating  body  and  Is  transmitted  by  waves 
in  air,  '36.  Pitch  and  period  of  sound.  '37.  RelaUon  between  the 
wave  length  of  a  tone  and  the  length  of  a  string  or  organ  [»pe.  *38.  Reso- 
nance, zg.  Beats.  30,  Rectilinear  propagation  of  light;  pin-hole 
camera.  *3J.  Reflection  and  its  laws ;  image  in  a  plane  mirror.  *32.  Re- 
fraction, and  its  use  in  tenses ;  the  eye,  the  camera.  *33,  Prisms  and 
dispersion.  34.  Velocity  of  light.  35.  Magnetic  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions. '36.  Field  of  force  about  a  magnet.  37.  The  earth  a  magnet ; 
compass.  38.  Electridty  by  friction.  39.  Conductors  and  insulators. 
*4o.  Simple  voltaic  cell,  *4i.  Electrolysis;  definition  of  the  ampere. 
•43.  Heating  effects;  resistance;  definition  of  the  ohm.  *43.  Ohm's 
law ;  definition  of  the  volt.  '44.  Magnetic  field  about  a  current ;  elec- 
tromagnets. *45.  Electromagnetic  induction.  '46.  Simple  alternating 
current  dynamo  of  one  loop.  '47.  Electromagnetic  induction  by  break- 
ing a  circuit ;  primary  and  secondary.    48.  Conservation  of  energy. 

Library  work.  —  The  amount  of  library  work  that  can  be 
done  in  connection  with  a  year's  course  in  beginning  physics 
is  doubtless  limited  because  of  the  large  amount  of  textbook 
and  laboratory  work  that  should  take  precedence  of  it.  Never- 
theless, it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  wholly  neglected.  It  will 
naturally  take  the  direction  of  references  to  the  biographies  of 
great  physicists,  and  of  readings  for  pleasiu-e,  inspiration,  and 
additional  fuUness  of  information,  from  classical  presenta- 
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tions  of  physical  facts,  theories,  and  discoveries.  Biographical 
facts  about  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton,  Boyle,  Watt,  Galvani, 
and  Volta;  about  Franklin,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  and  Rowland; 
about  Bell,  Edison,  Marconi^  the  Wright  Brothers,  and  other 
illustrious  physicists  and  inventors ;  stories  of  how  they  made 
their  discoveries ;  and  occasional  selections  from  the  lectures 
by  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Fleming,  Lodge,  Dewar,  and 
others  at  the  Royal  Institution,  or  from  those  delivered  in 
this  country  by  eminent  physicists  at  the  Franklin  Institute 
and  Cooper  Union  —  all  these  may  be  of  great  in^irational 
value,  as  well  as  highly  instructive.  Some  of  these  lectures 
are  classical  examples  of  expository  English  writing  and  should 
be  read  in  the  English  classes  with  the  two-fold  puipoee 
of  inspiration  in  Science  and  appreciation  in  English  lit- 
erature. They  might  well  take  the  place  of  a  classic  that  has 
so  little  appeal  with  most  pupils  as  the  De  Coverley  P^>eis 
have. 

References  of  another  sort  that  may  be  of  very  great  value 
when  used  with  wisdom  and  caution  can  be  found  in  some  of 
the  notes  on  their  original  discoveries  by  Faraday,  Roentgen, 
Arrhenius,  and  others  that  have  been  collected  and  prepared 
for  students  of  physics.' 

Finally,  such  books  as  Hopkins's  "Experimental  Science," 
describing  experiments  that  can  be  contrived  with  apparatus 
to  be  made  by  the  boys  at  their  homes  or  in  the  school  shop, 
and  such  periodicab  as  The  Scientific  American,  The  Sdex- 
tific  American  Supplement,  Popular  Mechanics,  The  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  etc.,  will  be  found  very  interesting  and 
stimulating  to  the  practical-minded  pupils,  while  their  reports 
to  the  class  may  be  of  great  interest  to  those  of  a  less  me- 
chanical t3'pe  of  mind  —  even  to  the  girls. 

Many  voluntary  assignments  may  well  be  given  out ;  but 

'The  Series  of  ScitnHfic  Memoirs,  edited  by  J.  S.  Ama,  Editor- in-Clik( 
and  a.  uumbei  of  leading  American  pbysidsU,  and  publislied  by  the  Amcricu 
Book  Co.,  N.  Y.    Volumes  75  ^  to  li.as. 
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required  references  should  be  few  and  very  carefully  chosen ; 
and  when  given  out,  the  latter  should  be  conscientiously  fol- 
lowed up,  and  reports  insisted  on ;  so  the  teacher  may  know 
that  his  orders  have  been  carried  out,  and  also  whether  the 
assignment  proves  to  be  profitable  or  otherwise.  If  there  is 
a  sciftfice  club  in  the  school,  much  of  this  sort  of  reference 
work  may  be  done  voluntarily  by  pupils  in  performing  their 
parts  in  the  work  of  the  club. 

Labotatory  work.  —  The  method  for  physics  outlined  in 
these  chapters  will  not  necessitate  discarding  immediately 
the  laboratory  equipment  that  the  school  has  on  hand.  A 
number  of  the  experiments  usually  made  in  the  laboratory 
are  lacking  in  significance  for  high  school  pupils,  and  are  not 
worth  the  time  tiiat  is  spent  on  them ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  may  be  made  valuable  if  they  are  presented  in  a  better 
way.  For  example,  take  one  of  those  on  specific  gravity. 
Approached  in  the  customary  way,  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment is  usually  stated  as  follows,  "  To  find  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  solid  that  sinks  in  water."  Stated  thus,  it  has  no  signifi- 
cance.  There  is  no  motive.  Why  should  the  student  care 
to  find  the  spedfic  gravity  of  "  a  solid  "  that  he  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  with?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  much  work  will  be  required  to  lift  a 
large  block  of  stone  to  its  position  in  a  neighboring  building 
under  construction.  The  answer,  of  course,  can  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  by  the  height  to  which  it  is  to  be 
lifted ;  but  how  are  we  to  find  the  weight?  A  little  question- 
ing will  usually  elicit  from  the  pupils  the  suggestion  that  the 
dimensions  can  easily  be  measured  and  the  volume  calculated. 
Then  if  we  knew  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  stone 
we  could  multiply  this  by  the  total  volume  and  get  the  weight 
of  the  block :  also  the  weight  for  unit  volume  of  the  stone  can 
be  found  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample 
of  it. 

Again,  suppose  that  instead  of  assigning  an  experiment 
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"  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  "  the  teachei 
proposes  that  the  pupib  find  out  whether  the  milk  that  they 
are  receiving  at  their  homes  has  been  watered.  There  wiD 
then  be  a  real  motive  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  and  for  making  a  hydrometer  which  they  can  use  for 
that  purpose  at  home.'  Other  changes  in  attitude  of  the  same 
sort  can  easily  be  made  by  every  teacher  for  himself.  Tims 
pupils  need  no  longer  make  an  experiment  "  to  find  the  elec- 
trical resistance  of  a  wire,"  but  can  find  out  "  whether  a 
tungsten  lamp  if  substituted  for  a  carbon  lamp  will  save  more 
than  its  increased  cost,"  and  so  on.  Under  this  sort  of  teach- 
ing, the  laboratory  experiment,  instead  of  being  abstract,  formal, 
and  meaningless  to  Ike  pupils,  becomes  a  necessary  step  in  the 
solution  of  a  live  human  problem  that  the  pupils  have  some  real, 
sane  reason  for  desiring  to  solve. 

Types  of  live  laboratory  problems.  —  For  further  illustration 
of  what  may  be  called  the  live  or  dynamic  attitude  in  the 
framing  up  of  laboratory  problems,  as  contrasted  with  the 
formal  method,  a  few  more  laboratory  projects  and  proposi- 
tions are  here  enumerated. 

I.  In  geometry  we  learn  that  tbe  mediaiis.orlinesdrawnfnns 
the  vertices  of  a  triangle  to  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  adcs, 
meet  in  a  point.  Cut  a  triangularfigure  out  of  apieceof  board, sheet 
iron,  or  pasteboard.  Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  tri- 
angle located  with  reference  to  the  intersections  of  the  medians  d 
its  two  faces  ?  Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer,  and  supply  proof 
by  experiment.* 

i.  Will  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  in  pushing  this 
loaded  box  up  this  inclined  plane  from  the  floor  to  the  table  be  equal 
to  that  required  to  lift  it  vertically  to  the  same  height  ?  If  not,  bow 
much  greater  or  less  ?  Account  for  the  difference.  How  may  the 
efficiency  of  the  inclined  plane  method  be  increased?  Find  bj 
experiment  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  efficiency  by  your  proposed 
improvement.    Describe  some  of  the  most  useful  ways  in  which 

*  For  such  an  experiment  see  Twiss,  G.  R.,  LaboratoTy  ExtrHsts  in  Pkyria, 
Scott,  Foresmau  &  Co.,  Chicago,  igo6,  p.  8S. 

*  See  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  at.,  p.  ig  &.,  and  Twiss,  ep.  tU.,  pp,  51-54. 
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you  have  seen  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plajie  applied  out^e 
the  schoolioom.* 

3.  With  the  same  body  to  be  lifted,  what  effects  do  changes 
in  the  steepness  of  the  inclined  plane  have  on  the  amount  of  work 
done?  On  the  amount  of  force  exerted  along  the  plane  ?  Answer 
by  measuring  the  force  and  the  work  with  difieient  slopes  and 
comparing  results.* 

4.  With  this  set  of  pulleys  (or  this  wheel  and  axle)  can  you 
lift  the  loaded  box  (Exp.  2)  to  the  table  with  less  work  than  with 
the  inclined  plane,  or  is  more  work  required  ?  How  much  ?  Meas- 
ure the  efficiency  of  this  machine  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
inclined  plane.  Find  out  whether  the  effidency  varies  with  the 
load,  and  show  the  relation  by  plotting  a  graph,  with  loads  as 
abadssas  and  effidencies  as  ordinates.* 

5-  Find  how  mudi  force  is  exerted  by  each  hand  when  holding 
a  shovel  filled  with  coal  preparatory  to  throwing  it  into  the 
furnace.  See  how  long  a  list  of  the  practical  applications  of  the 
prindple  of  moments  you  can  make  in  fifteen  minutes. 

6.  Considering  a  hand  tadt-puller  as  a  lever,  find  out  by  ex- 
periment and  calculation  the  forces  with  which  a  tack  resists  being 
drawn  out  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 

7.  Find  the  effidency  of  this  water  motor  by  means  of  a  brake 
test.  Find  out  how  the  effidency  is  related  to  the  water  pressure, 
and  to  the  amount  of  the  load.* 

8.  With  a  straight  lamp  chimney,  corks,  sheet  rubber,  [»ns,  a 
wooden  rod,  and  glass  tubing,  make  a  model  of  a  lift  pump.  Make 
it  over  into  a  force  pump.* 

9.  With  a  lamp  chimney,  corks,  and  glass  tubing  make  a 
model  of  a  kitchen  hot-water  tank.  Fill  and  operate  it.  Eind 
and  describe  the  convection  cuirents  with  the  aid  of  scrapings  of 
Uotting  paper. 

10.  Is  the  burner  of  this  gas  stove  more  or  less  eSdent  than 
this  Bunsen  burner?  Calculate  the  relative  cost  per  quart  <A 
water  raised  from  tap  temperature  to  boiling  point.* 

11.  Is  this  copper  teakettle  more  or  less  effident  than  this 
aluminum  one  ?    After  the  water  has  begun  to  boil,  is  the  "  simmer- 

'  See  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  di.,  pp.  3^-37,  and  Twiss,  op.  cU.,  ]^.  33-37. 

*  See  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  at.,  pp.  36-40,  and  Twits,  op.  cU.,  pp.  13-17, 

*  See  Hann  and  Twiss,  op.  cit.,  p.  104  ff. 

*  See  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  cU.,  p.  76  B.,  and  Twiss,  op.  at.,  pp.  St-St- 

*  See  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  cit.,  pp.  141-143. 
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iog  burner"  more  efficient  than  the  reguW  burner  turned  bnr? 
How  much  ? ' 

13.  Is  the  specific  heat  of  copper  greater  or  less  than  tlist  «f 
aluminum  ?    How  much  ?  * 

13.  In  this  section^  model  of  a  house  install  and  test  an  dectiic 
bell  system  as  described  in  the  directions.'  Make  a  sketdt  for 
improvements  in  the  wiring  of  your  home. 

14.  With  these  instruments  and  supplies  set  up  and  operate 
a  two-station  telegraph  line.  Make  a  working  diagram  and  write 
a  dear  description  of  all  that  happens  when  a  key  is  opened  and 
dosed.* 

15.  At  present  rates  in  this  community,  does  it  cost  more  to 
boil  a  quart  of  water  with  this  gas  burner  or  with  this  electric  stove? 
How  much  more? 

16.  Find  out  which  of  these  two  dectric  motors  is  the  moR 
efficient,  and  how  much  more.* 

17.  How  many  vibrations  does  this  tuning  fork  make  per 
second  when  it  is  sounding? 

18.  How  long  are  the  air  waves  made  by  this  tuning  ioA?  * 

19.  With  this  sonometer  find  out  the  vibration-fiequeacy  fKtios 
d  the  tones  of  a  major  chord,  and  the  first  and  the  second  octave. 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  length  of  a  string  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  tone  that  it  gives?  * 

20.  How  many  and  what  overtones  can  you  get  out  of  this 
scmometer  string?  ' 

31.  What  is  the  focal  length  of  your  camera  lens  (or  of  the 
objectives  of  your  opera  glass,  or  of  your  eye  glass  lenses)  f* 

32.  Can  you  make  a  telescope  with  this  pasteboard  mailiiig 
tube  and  th^  lenses  and  corks? 

33.  Find  by  measurement  and  compare  the  energy-consunqrtioB 
and  cost  per  candle  power  hour  for  tliis  fishtail  and  thisWel^adi 
gas  burner  and  for  this  carbon  and  this  tungsten  glow  lamp. 

These  problems  and  projects  axe  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sarily the  only  or  the  best  ones.  They  are  proposed  as  being 
suggestive  of  hundreds  of  others  that  present  to  the  pupil  a 

'See  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  cil.,  pp.  141-143. 

*  See  Twist,  op.  eU.,  pp.  loS-i  13,  and  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  eii.,  pp.  131-133- 
'  See  Twiss,  op.  cU.,pp.  135-138.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  ia9-i3S- 

*  See  Mann  and  Twiss,  op.  cil.,  pp.  310-119. 

*  See  Twiss,  op.  cil.,  k>.  165-167.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  173-17& 
'Ibid.,  pp.  168-173,  *  Ibid.,  pp.  ig&-»». 
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live  motive  by  giving  him  something  to  do  that  will  afford 
interest  of  itself,  because  it  makes  direct  connection  with  other 
things  that  he  is  likely  to  care  to  think  about.  To  solve  them 
he  must  do  something,  and  do  it  in  order  to  find  the  answer 
to  a  question  that  seems  to  have  some  direct  connection  with 
daily  life.  There  are  many  others  of  the  same  sort  that  can 
be  used.  Some  very  good  experimental  problems  can  be  got 
out  of  the  household,  commercial,  and  industrial  applica- 
tions of  physics,  such  as  fireless  cookers,  electric  flatirons,  sew- 
ing machines,'  presstue  cookers,  electric  and  mechanical 
vacuum  sweepers,  lathes,  drills,  electric  fans,  scissors,  can- 
openers,  fruit  presses,  thermometers,  stoves  and  furnaces, 
gas  and  water  meters,  ice  cream  freezers,  thermos-bottles, 
hotisehold  and  school  plumbing  and  heating,  refrigerators, 
stills,  gas  engines,  annunciators,  electric  gas-lighters,  bells, 
fuses,  automatic  fire  sprinklers,  electroplating,  electrotyping, 
and  a  hundred  others.  In  this  connection  the  reader  should 
review  what  is  said  about  laboratory  work  in  Chapter  VIII 
of  this  book,  and  read  Chapter  XI  of  Mann's  "  The  Teaching 
of  Physics." 

In  advocating  more  experiments  of  this  kind  the  author  does 
not  mean  to  be  taken  as  placing  no  value  whatever  on  the 
formal  experiments  that  have  been  so  long  in  vogue.  Many 
of  them  are  very  well  worth  while,  and  will  continue  to  stajid 
the  test  of  time;  but  when  uang  such  experiments,  the 
teacher  should  test  them  carefully  as  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  on  the  pupils'  interests  and  enthusiasm  for  further 
investigation,  and  on  their  understanding  of  the  principles 
which  these  experiments  are  intended  to  teach.  Does  the 
experiment  interest  the  pupils  in  some  principle  of  physics, 
and  increase  their  ability  to  apply  it  in  other  cases  ?  This 
is  the  practical  pedagogical  test.    He  should  weigh  all  experi- 

'  See  Singer  Sewing  Mjidune  Co.,  iiechamcs  of  the  Sewing  Uackin*  (free). 
Addnss  the  company  at  New  Yoik,  or  J.  A.  Randall,  ft»«innan  Joint  Physics 
Committee,  Pratt  Inst,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ments,  and  if  he  finds  them  wanting  from  this  point  of  view 
he  should  courageously  discard  them  for  something  better. 
Many  can  be  re-stated  in  more  vital  ways,  as  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  specific  gravity,  specific  heat, 
and  electrical  resistance. 

Danger  of  overemphasis  of  the  practical.  —  The  danger  ej 
going  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  using  exclusively  experiments  i 
that  have  to  do  with  home  and  industrial  applications  is  that 
the  underlying  principles  may  not  be  brought  out  in  the  teach- 
ing with  sufficient  clearness,  force,  and  reiteration,  and  that 
the  student's  knowledge  may  be  left  in  a  scrappy  and  unor- 
gamzed  condition,  because  the  principles  have  not  beoi 
carefully  and  repeatedly  associated  with  the  facts  that  lead 
up  to  them  and  the  facts  that  may  be  seen  to  be  furthff 
applic&tions  of  them.  No  new  methods  can  take  the  place  «/* 
etmuU  vigilance  and  careful  instruction  and  drill  by  an  akrt 
teacher. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immediate  and  material 
interests  of  the  pupUs  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  ordei 
to  lead  up  to  more  remote  and  higher  interests.  We  should 
lead  up  to  and  establish  interest  in  intellectual  activity  and 
intellectual  achievements.  We  should  go  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract ;  but  we  should  always  remember  that  real 
knowledge  of  abstract  principles  means  the  ability  to  apply  them 
to  concrete  personal  -work  and  conduct  and  that  they  are  useless 
to  the  individual  unless  he  has  the  ability  and  the  will  so  to 
apply  them  as  to  make  himself  in  some  way  useful  to  mankind. 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  experiments.  —  So  much  has  be«i 
said  about  the  importance  of  qualitative  experiments  on  the 
one  hand,  and  about  the  overempha^  of  accurate  quanti- 
tative experiments  on  the  other,  that  the  young  teacher  may 
be  led  to  go  either  to  one  extreme  or  the  other.  The  impor- 
tant matter  in  making  the  choice  is  not  so  much  whether  the 
experiment  is  quantitative  or  qualitative  as  whether  it  tends 
logically  toward  an  important  conclusion  and  requires  care- 
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fully  regulated,  methodical  procedure  and  guarded  leasoning. 
A  pupil  may  get  as  much  in  the  way  of  good  training  in 
physics  out  of  making  a  lift  or  force  pump  thatwill  work  neatly,  ^ 
aiui  writing  a  careful  description  of  its  constructioD  and  action, 
as  he  can  get  out  of  measuring  the  watts  per  candle  power  of 
a  glow  lamp.  It  all  depends  on  the  spirit,  attitude,  sustained 
attention,  and  thoughtful  thoroughness  with  which  the  thing 
is  done.  One  purely  quaUtative  experiment  that  the  author 
has  always  believed  second  to  no  quantitative  one  in  the 
training  in  logical  skill  and  experimental  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness that  it  affords  is  the  investigatioD  of  the  laws 
of  induced  currents  as  outlined  in  his  laboratory  manual.' 
The  great  advantage  of  this  experiment  is  that  it  is  logically 
exhaustive.  The  pupil  can  do  himself  everything  that  is 
needed  to  establish  completely  the  truth  of  the  qualitative 
statement  of  the  laws. 

The  progressive  program.  —  The  foregoing  discussion  leads 
toward  a  number  of  conclusions,  which  help  to  define  the 
pedag<^cal  problem  and  indicate  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  improvement  of  the  teaching. 

I.  The  content  of  the  modem  physics  course  b  not 
objectionable  in  itself,  but  is  too  bulky  and  needs  to  be 
cut  down.  '      ' 

3.  The  highly  abstract  and  theoretical,  the  incidental 
and  insignificanF^  whatever  is  entirelyforeign  to  the 
pupils'  present  purposes,  present  knowle^eTand  daily  ex- 
periences, and  cannot  be  connected  up  with  them  through 
Mgnificant  problems  in  whose  answers  they  can  be  vitally 
interested,  —  should  be  dropped  out. 

3.  There  must  be  a  change  in  emphaas  that  will  re- 
sult in  paying  most  attention  to  the  "  big  dynamic  things  "  * 
in  physics,  and  to  those  facts  and  minor  principles  which 
have  a  human  bearing,  which  are  exemplified  in  the 
■  Twin,  of.  at.,  p.  138  ff.  *  Cf .  Mann,  op.  at.,  Chapts  X. 
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pupils'  own  locality,  and  which  are  therefore  significant 
because  they  raise  questions  in  whose  answers  the  ptquls 
can  see  some  use. 

4.  Minor  and  E{>eda]  princ^les  and  definitions  must  be 
justified  before  die  pupils  are  required  to  learn  them. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  putting  the  pupils  in  situations 
where  the  a£ed  for  these  definitions  or  principles  is^at^ 
parent  in  connection  with  the  work  they  are  doing.  In 
other  words,  definitions,  principles,  and  generalizations 
are  justified  by  leading  up  to  them  inductively  throu^ 
concrete  problems  that  arise  out  of  the  pupils'  previous 
knowledge  and  their  spirit  of  wonder  or  intellectual 
curiosity. 

5.  There  should  be  a  constant  grou[Hng  of  ^milai 
phenomena  under  the  definitions  or  laws  or  principles 
which  describe  them,  and  a  continuous  process  of  or- 
ganization, showing  how  each  group  of  phenomena  takes 
its  place  with  other  groups  under  a  broader  princq>le  or 
generalization.  Thus  the  content  of  the  science  may  be 
built  up  in  the  pupils'  minds  as  a  unified  and  classified 
whole.  This  means  a  reorganization  of  the  courses  usu- 
ally given,  and  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  {q)proach 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  abstract  and  genera!  by  the  way 
of  the  concrete  and  particiUar,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

6.  No  opportunity  should  be  neglected  by  the  teacher 
that  will  enable  tiJTn  to  aid  the  pupils  in  forming  associ- 
ation bonds  between  the  physical  ideas  acquired  in  the 
schoolroom  and  the  various  kinds  of  problems  of  every- 
day life  which  those  principles  assist  in  solving.  In  other 
words,  let  them  learn  to  apply  thdr  physical  knowledge 
by  practice  in  applying  it. 

If  these  principles  are  applied  in  the  teaching,  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject  will  be  rare ;  and  the  outcome  is  almost 
certain  to  be  satisfactory, 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  What  are  tbe  arguments  for  a  division  of  the  physics  course 
into  two  parts,  deferring  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  subject  until 
near  tlie  end?  What  are  the  aipimeots  against  it?  Which  plan  do 
you  think  has  the  better  of  the  argument? 

3.  Do  you  tliink  that  tlie  "North  Central"  syllabus  represents  as 
much  work  as  outside  influences  should  be  permitted  to  prescribe  for  a 
school  7  Compare  it  with  that  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  that  of  the  College  Entrants  Examination 
Board.  Under  whidi  of  these  three  prescriptions  would  you  prefer  to 
do  your  teaching?    Why? 

3.  How  much  of  the  kind  of  library  work  indicated  in  this  chapter  do 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  attempt  ? 

4.  What  advantages,  if  any,  do  you  fliinlc  would  result  from  the 
recasting  of  laboratory  problems  after  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
examples  given? 

5.  Make  out  a  list  of  five  or  ten  problems  or  projects,  other  than  those 
pven,  which  you  think  could  be  successfully  used.  Write  detailed 
laboratory  directions  for  at  least  one  of  them,  and  present  it  to  the  class 
for  criticism. 

6.  Should  the  teaching  of  pure  phydcs  be  entirely  abandoned  for 
project  study  of  practical  applications?  Support  your  answer  by 
argument. 

7.  Discuss  the  statements  made  under  the  heading  "The  Progressive 
Program."    Which  of  them  do  you  regard  as  the  most  essential? 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

EQmPUENT  rOS.  PHYSICS  TEACHING 

Building  up  tiie  equipment.  —  As  in  the  case  of  otlier  science 
subjects  the  equipment  of  apparatus  for  physics  should  be 
as  good  and  as  generous  as,  in  view  of  all  other  needs,  tbe 
school  can  afford.  Where  rigorous  economy  is  necessary,  tbe 
principle  should  be  to  eliminate  from  the  list  those  articles 
that  are  most  expensive  and  least  used,  such  as  the  tradi- 
tional "  air  pump  and  accessories  "  and  the  static  electric 
machine,  lliese  are  the  things  to  which  the  school  man 
who  knows  little  of  physics  usually  first  points  with  pride  i 
and  yet  all  the  necessary  experiments  that  are  made  with 
them  can  easily  be  provided  for  by  ingenious  cheap  substi- 
tutes, and  the  money  that  they  would  cost  invested  in  things 
that  cost  less  and  are  used  more.  The  thorou^y  compe- 
tent teacher,  who  if  he  is  such  will  be  something  of  a  mechanic, 
will  recognize  that  a  workbench  with  a  minimum  outfit  of 
band  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  metal,  and  a  judicious 
assortment  of  supplies  in  the  form  of  planed  boards  and  strips 
of  wood,  and  of  nails,  brads,  screws,  wire,  sheet  metals,  solder 
and  soldering  tools,  glass  and  rubber  tubing,  corks  and  rubber 
stoppers,  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  fundamental 
equipment  for  all  science  work  in  a  small  school,  and  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  supplementing  and  keeping  in  order  the 
equipment  of  a  large  school.  A  teacher  going  to  any  schod 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  physics  will  almost  always  find 
there  physical  apparatus  of  some  sort ;  and  usually  the  prob- 
lem is  not  to  equip  de  novo,  but  to  convert  an  inadequate 
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equ^nnent  into  an  adequate  one  or  ta  supplement  from  time 
to  time  an  equipment  that  is  already  faitly  satisfactory. 

In  any  case  the  teacher  should  first  prepare  a  list  of  the 
experiments  that  he  expects  to  make  during  the  year,  in  the 
OTder  in  which  they  are  to  be  put  on.  These  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  that  are  to  be  made  by  the  teacher 
at  the  demonstration  table,  and  those  that  are  to  be  made 
by  the  students  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  performance  of 
the  e3q>eiiments  of  the  first  list  only  one  outfit  of  apparatus 
mil  be  needed  for  each  experiment ;  while  for  the  labora- 
tory experiments,  the  best  c<Hiditions  will  usually  require  one 
outfit  for  each  experiment  for  each  pupil,  in  order  that  each 
may  work-inde5>endently,  and  not  lean  on  others.  For  ex- 
periments requiring  apparatus  that  is  relatively  costly,  such 
as  galvanometers,  voltmeters,  and  ammeters,  Boyle's  law 
tubes,  and  the  like,  one  piece  may  be  supplied  for  each  two, 
three,  or  four  students ;  and  the  students  may  be  allowed  to 
work  together  in  such  groups.  For  some  few  experiments 
it  is  really  better  that  th^  should  thus  cooperate.  For 
the  organization  of  the  work  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
advocated  in  this  book  it  is  almost  imperative  that  all  the 
class  should  be  working  on  the  same  experiment,  or  on  a  set 
of  closely  related  experiments,  at  one  time.  This  question 
has  been  practically  settled  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teachers  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  classroom  and  laboratory  work 
cannot  be  properly  correlated  imless  this  plan  is  followed. 
Hence,  in  making  up  the  list  of  laboratory  apparatus  the 
number  of  outfits  to  be  provided  for  each  experiment  on  which 
pupils  are  to  work  singly  is  equal  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  a  working  division,  which  should  not  exceed  twenty-four 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  For  pieces  that  can  be  used  by  groups, 
then,  the  number  required  would  be  twelve,  eight,  or  six, 
according  to  the  sizes'  of  the  groups  in  which  the  pupils  are 
to  work  on  the  experiment. 
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Haw  to  order.  —  Since  all  the  apparatus  dealers  furnish 
free  illustrated  priced  catalogues  of  their  wares  the  teachei 
can  easily  attach  the  prices  to  his  list  and  find  the  approximate 
cost  of  the  whole.  Then  if  paring  down  is  necessary  he  can 
do  the  paring  on  the  things  that  are  least  essential.  When 
the  final  list  is  ready  copies  of  it  may  be  sent  to  two  or 
three  dealers,  who  will  return  it  with  the  prices  filled  out 
in  detail,  and  a  statement  of  the  total  cost  at  which  they  will 
furnish  the  entire  order.  The  prices  of  reliable  dealers  on 
standard  types  of  apparatus  are  in  most  cases  much  the 
same.  Th^  usually  give  a  discount  averaging  about  ten 
per  cent  from  their  list  prices.  It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  beat 
them  down  through  competitive  bidding.  It  is  far  better 
to  pay  their  prices,  letting  than  understand  that  qualify 
and  reliability  are  preferred  to  cheapness,  and  that  they  are 
expected  to  stand  behind  every  piece  with  their  honor  and 
good  name.  The  best  bouses  all  do  this,  and  are  perfectly 
willing  to  take  back  any  piece  that  is  not  satisfactory.  Tlie 
close  competition  between  dealers  has  caused  them  to  make 
great  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  their  ^^taratus, 
and  hence  a  comparative  study  of  the  latest  catalogues  of 
the  leading  dealers  is  advisable  in  maldng  selections.  In 
selecting  any  one  piece  of  apparatus  one  should  aim  to  get 
the  best  of  its  kind;  hence  the  discriminating  teacher  will 
not  award  the  entire  order  to  any  one  dealer.  Where  pur- 
chases are  made  through  a  purchasing  agent  of  the  sdiool 
board  or  through  a  contract  with  a  local  fiirm,  as  is  in^ted  on 
in  some  cities,  the  teacher  should  so  word  his  specifications 
as  to  get  the  exact  article  that  he  wants.  Thus  if  a  later  and 
improved  form  of  one  kind  of  apparatus  is  manufactured 
by  only  one  of  the  firms  and  is  better  than  those  made  for 
the  same  purpose  by  other  firms,  the  specifications  can  be  so 
worded  that  only  the  one  wanted  will  fit  them.  In  such  casts 
the  purchasing  agent  or  contractor  should  be  informed  as 
to  who  is  the  manufacturer  of  this  particular  form.    His 
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does  not  preclude  competitive  bidding,  where  it  is  legally 
required. 

Shop  outfit  —  A  small  carpenter's  bench  and  a  fairly 
efficient  set  of  woodworking  tools  will  cost  approximately 
%2$.  In  addition,  there  should  be  an  assortment  of  metal- 
vroi^ing  tools,  including  ball  hammer,  hack  saw,  gas  phers, 
round  nose  pliers,  flat  nose  cutting  pliers,  snips,  an  assort- 
ment of  coarse,  medium,  and  fine  files,  round,  half  round,  and 
flat,  of  two  or  three  sizes  each  (4,  6,  and  8  inches),  a  set  of 
drills  and  drill  stock,  and  a  small  vise  and  anvil.  A  solder- 
ing-copper  and  heater,  with  rosin  and  chloride  of  zinc  fluxes, 
a  blast  lamp  and  bellows  for  glass  working,  glass  cutters  for 
sheets  and  tubing,  a  set  of  cork  borers,  and  a  gluepot  will 
complete  the  minimum  outfit.  The  cost  for  the  latter  will 
be  about  $30,  making  the  total  shop  outfit  about  $55. 
In  addition,  a  set  of  taps  and  dies  is  also  very  useful. 

A  large  school  where  much  work  is  to  be  done  and  where 
a.  generous  equipment  can  be  afforded  may  advantageously 
be  equipped  with  a  good  screw-cutting  engine  lathe,  a  grinder 
and  buffer,  a  sensitive  drill-press,  a  circular  saw,  and  a  motor 
to  furnish  the  power.  The  motor  may  be  used  also  to 
operate  a  direct  current  dynamo  to  furnish  current  for  the 
lantern  and  for  numerous  experiments.  Of  course  the  power 
tools  should  not  be  bought  unless  the  teacher  has  the  dispo- 
dtion  and  ability  to  make  profitable  use  of  them.  If  the 
school  has  a  manual  training  shop,  the  latter  will  contain 
most  of  the  tools  that  any  teacher  of  physics  would  want  to 
use ;  but  even  in  such  cases  there  should  be  a  bench  in  the 
laboratory  where  he  can  make  quick  repairs  without  leav- 
ing the  pupils  who  are  under  his  care. 

Homemade  and  imiffovised  apparatus.  —  If  the  teacher  is 
given  the  necessary  time,  and  can  interest  and  train  some  of 
the  boys  to  help  Wi,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  apparatus  that  he  can  improvise  and  make.  With 
a  generous  shop  outfit  and  piraty  of  raw  materials,  the  only 
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limitatioiis  are  tbose  imposed  by  laxk  of  time  and  mecbankal 
skill.  If  the  teacher  of  physics  and  the  teacher  of  manna] 
training  work  enthusiastically  together  much  valuable  ap- 
paratus can  be  made  in  the  manual  training  shop.  If  the 
disposition  to  do  so  be  present,  the  needed  pieces  can  be 
planned  as  a  series  of  projects,  the  making  of  which  will  teach 
the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  the  tools,  develop  the  skill 
in  using  them,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  goods  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils  for  both 
subjects,  all  at  the  same  time.  In  some  schools  much  of  this 
kind  of  codperation  has  been  carried  out ;  but  in  most  schools 
it  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected. 

Among  the  things  that  are  needed  and  can  be  easily  home- 
made are  the  following : 

Plumb-bobs  and  pendulums,  tumble-jack,  inclined  planes, 
levers,  weights  for  levers,  model  jackscrew,  model  of  a  traveling 
crane,  second  law  of  motion  apparatus,  equilibrium  of  liqiuds  tubes, 
open  manometer,  lift  pump  and  force  pump  models,  demonstration 
barometer  tubes,  Boyle's  law  tubes,  model  water  wheels,  modd 
turbine,  air  thermometer,  convection  apparatus,  model  of  bot- 
water  tank,  distillation  apparatus,  suspended  coils  and  Ampof 
frame  (to  show  effects  of  magnets  on  currents),  helices  mouutel  in 
boards  (to  show  the  magnetic  fields  with  filings),  sheet-iron  sti^ 
(to  be  used  as  cores  for  the  helices),  electromagnets,  telegr^A 
sounders  and  keys,  resistance  coils,  primary  and  secondary  ctds 
(for  experiments  with  induced  currents),  Wheatstone  bridges, 
simple  voltaic  cells,  cells  for  electrolysis  of  water  and  mdallic 
solutions,  Leydeu-jars;  discharger,  electrophorus,  electroscopes, 
demonstration  electrophorus,  sonometers,  bdl-in-vacuo,  Rumford's 
or  Bunsen's  photometers,  optical  bQpches,  mirrors  (for  reflection 
experiments),  rectangular  blocks  for  blocking  up  and  supporting 
apparatus,  pinhole  cameras,  color  tops,  refraction  bottle,  and 
porteltmiire. 

Besides  these,  with  machine  tools,  almost  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary pieces  that  are  bought  from  dealers  by  most  schocds 
can  be  made.  Other  things  being  equal,  these  will  be  produc- 
tive of  more  interest  if  so  made,  and  if  used,  than  if  bou^t 
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dressed  in  mahogany  and  lacquer,  and  kept  under  lock  and 
key  to  be  gazed  at  through  glass  doors. 

Apparatus  GuA  must  be  purchased.  —  No  matter  how  in- 
genious or  industrious  the  teacher  may  be,  there  is  always 
need  for  supplies  and  raw  materials  that  must  be  obtained 
by  purchase ;  and  in  view  of  other  demands  on  the  teacher's 
time,  and  the  need  of  his  influence  and  co&peration  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  activities  of  the  school,  the  problem 
often  arises  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  better  economy  to  • 
buy  apparatus  ready  to  use  than  to  improvise  or  manufacture 
it.  It  is  practically  certain  to  be  better  to  buy  in  case  the 
required  apparatus  is  cheap  because  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  case  of  precision  apparatus.  There 
should  always  be  a  few  carefully  selected  experiments  in 
which  a  considerable  degree  of  precision  is  required,  and  for 
these  the  apparatus  should  be  of  accurate  and  substantial 
construction  and  of  neat  and  workmanlike  finish.  When 
possible  this  should  be  such  as  is  in  actual  commercial  use, 
as,  for  example,  the  Weston  voltmeters  and  ammeters. 

The  standard  commercial  apparatus  has  many  advantages. 
It  impresses  the  pupils  with  the  actual  utility  of  the  principle 
because  it  is  ^plied  in  the  school  experiment  just  as  it  is 
applied  in  the  working  world  outside.  Its  accuracy  and  sub- 
stantial finish  impress  the  pupils  with  the  need  of  corre- 
spondingly accurate  and  methodical  procedure,  and  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  apparatvs  careful  and  respectful 
handling.  Since  it  enables  them  to  get  accurate  results  it 
also  impresses  them  witji  the  true  spirit  of  science,  which 
implies  precision,  carefulness,  and  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  as 
well  as  logical  exactness  in  reasoning.  For  many  experiments 
Improvised  apparatus  will  answer  perfectly,  but  not  if  the 
apparatus  be  slovenly  in  construction  and  finish  or  if  it  be 
handled  in  an  awkward  and  bungling  manner. 

Among  the  things  that  belong  to  an  adequate  stock  of 
apparatus  the  following  may  usually  be  bought  to  good  ad- 
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vantage  from  local  department  stores  or  dealers  in  hardware 
and  electric  supplies : 

Pulleys  and  cords,  small  water  motor,  lemonade  shakers  (f<x 
dew  point  and  caloiimetric  experiments),  dry  cells,  gravity  ccDa, 
electric  doorbells  and  push  buttons,  annunciator-wire,  sheet  zinc, 
copper,  and  glass  tumblers  (Eor  simple  voltaic  cells),  miniature 
and  standard  electric  glow  lamps,  toy  motors. 

Among  the  most  important  items  of  apparatus  and  supplies 
that  should  be  ordered  from  the  regular  apparatus  dealers 
are  those  in  the  following  list : 

Spring  balances,  beam  balances  and  weights,  meter  stid^ 
wheel  and  axle,  cats  for  inclined  planes,  dissectlble  Swiss  clock. 
Hall  pressure  gauge,  cylindrical  graduates,  small  steam  gauge  f« 
gas  and  water  pressures,  spirometer,  or  seven-in-one  apparatus, 
mercury,  standard  barometer,  air  pump,  Magdeburg  hemi^heres, 
"hand-(^ass,"  Florence  flasks,  water  motor,  speed  indicator,  stc^ 
watdi. 

Boilers  or  bypsometers  for  heat  experiments,  psychnmeter, 
copper  and  aluminum  wire  or  dippings  for  specific  heat,  Junkei- 
calorimeter  and  Thorpe  gauge  or  gas-meter  (for  beat  of  combustioo 
of  gas),  Bunsen  burners  and  rubber  gas  tubing,  tbermometcn, 
sectional  model  of  steam  engine. 

Bar  magnets  and  iron  filings,  small  pocket  compasses,  D'Ais(»i- 
val  galvanometers,  bare  and  cotton-covered  copper  and  German 
silver  or  Manganin  wires  (For  making  magnet  and  resistance  coils, 
etc.),  double  connectors,  Weston  voltmeters  and  ammeters,  "St. 
Louis"  demonstration  dynamo  and  motor  with  electromagnetic 
field  attachment. 

Hand  or  motor  rotator,  siren,  Galton's  whistle,  tuning-fwks, 
manometric  flame  capsule  and  revolving  mirror,  organ  pipes, 
set  of  demonstration  lenses,  cheap  lenses  for  laboratory  experi- 
ments (10  to  15  cm.  focal  lengths),  laboratory  piiams,  radiometer, 
Newton's  rings.  Maxwell  color  mixer. 

Economical  subsHtules.  —  However,  the  teacher  who  is 
ingenious  will  recognize  m  this  list  many  things  for  wbid 
substitutes  may  be  found  if  necessit?  requires.  For  ezan^e, 
gear  wheels  may  be  illustrated  by  the  works  of  a  woinout 
79-cent  dock,  a  laboratory  rotator  can  be  improvised  out  of 
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a  ten-cent  revolving  egg  beater,  or  better,  a  hand  drill-stock, 
or  still  better,  a  junk-shop  sewing  machine.  A  splendid  ex- 
perimeotal  wheel  and  axle,  a  gyroscope,  or  a  torsion  pendulum 
can  be  made  from  a  discarded  bicycle  wheel.  With  flasks, 
rubber  stoppers,  glass  and  rubber  tubing  and  screw  pinch- 
cocks,  nearly  all  the  experimental  phenomena  .ordinarily 
demonstrated  by  air  pumps  and  expensive  accessories  can  be 
shown  very  effectively,  using  only  mouth  suction.  Cars 
can  be  made  out  of  old  roller  skates,  boilers  out  of  oil  cans 
or  varnish  cans,  gasometers  out  of  garbage  cans,  bar  magnets 
out  of  broken  clock  or  watch  springs  that  the  jeweler  throws 
away,  manometric  flame  capsules  out  of  wooden  pill  boxes, 
and  so  on.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  illustrations  of  physi- 
cal principles  and  problems  can  be  found  at  the  ten-cent 
store  and  the  toy  or  trick  store,  if  one  has  imagination  and 
eyes  to  see.  For  example,  an  inexpensive  shaving  mirror 
will  do  very  nicely  for  experiments  with  images  formed  by 
concave  mirrors ;  a  cheap  glass  lamp  reflector  answers  as  wdl 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  back  of  it  makes  a  good  con- 
vex mirror  ;*  so  does  a  large  silvered  glass  ball,  such  as  is 
used  for  decorating  Christmas  trees.  The  ten-cent  stores 
sell  spectacles  with  lenses  of  various  focal  length,  with  which 
one  can  make  nearly  all  the  laboratory  experiments  with 
concave  and  convex  lenses.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of 
vibrating  air  columns  and  wind  instruments  can  be  demon- 
strated with  a  toy  tin  whistle. 

Apparatus  that  is  desirable  but  more  ezpensire.  —  There 
are  many  pieces  that  may  be  omitted  where  economy  is 
imperative,  but  which  ought  to  be  available  in  schools  where 
a  liberal  eqmpment  is  justified.  Such  articles  may  be  accu- 
mulated by  judicious  purchases  from  year  to  year ;  and  such 
a  progressive  development  of  the  physical  equipment  of  a 
school  has  many  advantages.  Thus,  mistakes  are  less  likely 
to  be  made,  and  the  chances  of  getting  the  latest  and  best 
are  increased.   The  accession  and  trying  out  of  new  additions 
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to  the  equipmrat  can  always  be  made  a  special  occasion  of 
commuiiity  interest,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of  the  piqA 
in  the  departmoit.  Since,  if  properly  cared  for,  such  ac- 
quisitions are  permanent,  they  should  be  looked  on  as  a 
permanent  investment  of  the  community  for  education. 
From  this  point  of  view,  $ioo  worth  of  apparatus  represents 
an  initial  invesiment  of  lioo,  and  the  real  expense  is  an  aiunal 
charge  for  interest  and  deterioration  of  about  $8.  Tlie  ques- 
tion then  to  be  decided  is,  "  Is  this  annual  charge  justified  ?  " 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  get  a  bu^ess  man  who  is  a 
member  of  a  board  of  education  to  look  at  investments  in 
apparatus  from  this  business  point  of  view. 

A  list  of  such  apparatus  as  is  here  referred  to  is  given  bdow, 
with  comments. 

The  Haril  optical  disc.  — This  is  one  of  the  most  widdy 
useful  and  convincing  pieces  of  demonstration  sftpaxatus 
with  which  the  author  is  familiar.  With  it  one  can  demon- 
strate with  ease  all  the  important  phenomena  of  refraction 
by  liquids,  glass  plates,  prisms,  and  the  various  forms  of  lenses, 
determine  indices  of  refraction,  prove  the  law  of  r^ular  reflec- 
tion by  direct  measurement  of  the  angles,  demonstrate  total 
reflection,  demonstrate  the  critical  angles  of  the  differoit 
colored  lights,  measure  the  angle  of  a  prism,  and  demonstrate 
the  spectrum,  the  principle  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  many 
other  things  covering  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  light  that 
he  may  wish  the  class  to  study.  It  is  a  source  of  never-failing 
interest  to  both  class  and  teacher,  and  is  equally  useful  at 
the  demonstration  table  and  in  the  laboratory.  With  other 
attachments  and  accessories  the  phenomena  of  diffracticm 
with  a  grating,  and  of  polarized  U^t,  including  the  inter- 
ference figures  by  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals,  and  so  on, 
can  be  shown.  The  price  without  the  latter  accessories,  but 
including  the  diverging  ray  attachment  and  the  liquid  re- 
fraction tank,  is  $26.05  (Central  Scientific  Co.  Catalogue, 
1910,  pp.  324-226). 
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Every  school  should  have  this  outfit  if  possible.  In  se- 
lecting the  apparatus  for  light,  it  should  be  the  first  to  receive 
consideration. 

Porte  lumHre.  —  This  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus 
that  should  be  regarded  as  among  the  essentials ;  though  there 
are  many  schools  in  which  it  is  not  found,  and  many  teachers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  its  many  uses.  Various  forms  of 
this  instrument  are  sold,  each  dealer  having  one  that  he 
particularly  recommends.  One  of  the  best  forms  known 
to  the  writer  is  that  made  by  Stoelting,. because  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  adapted  in  connection  with  other 
projection  apparatus  and  accessories  made  by  the  same  manu> 
facturer.  Essentially  it  consists  of  a  mirror  attached  to  a 
metal  plate  and  capable  of  being  inclined  forward  or  back 
by  turning  a  screw  head.  The  same  screw  head  serves  as 
a  knob  by  means  of  which  the  flange  to  which  the  mirror 
is  attached  may  be  rotated  so  that  the  mirror  follows  the 
movements  of  the  sun.  When  the  metal  plate  is  mounted 
on  a  board  that  fits  between  a  south  window  and  the  lower 
part  of  its  frame,  the  apparatus  may  be  used  to  throw  a  cylin- 
drical beam  of  sunlight  into  the  room.  As  described,  it  is 
listed  at  $9. 

With  the  addition  of  a  metal  cap  fitted  with  suitable  metal 
diaphragms  or  shdes,  the  beam  of  light  may  be  cut  down  to 
various  smaller  diameters,  or  may  be  admitted  through  a 
rectangular  slit  which  can  be  made  as  narrow  as  desired. 
The  beam  may  thus  be  used  for  many  kinds  of  experiments 
in  reflection  and  refraction,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  slit  and 
prisms,  may  be  used  to  project  a  spectrum  on  the  screen. 
The  optical  bench-rod  is  of  a  standard  size  and  takes  the 
mountings  for  all  the  accessories  needed  for  a  complete  pro- 
jection apparatus.  These  accessories  can  thus  be  added 
to  the  outfit  at  any  time. 

At  an  additional  cost  of  $it  this  porie-lumiire  becomes 
a  complete  solar  projectoscope,  includhig  the  bench  rod,  a 
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piano  a)nvez  condensing  lens  of  4i-inch  di&meter  and  6|- 
indi  focal  length,  a  condenser  cell,  a  stage  for  slide  holder, 
a  double  shde  holder,  adjustable  objective  holder,  and  a  "  } 
plate,"  6-inch  equivalent-focus  projecting  lens  with  rack-and- 
pinion  focusing  adjustment  and  flange  to  ht  holder  (Stoel- 
ting  Catalogue,  1912,  No.  4014,  p.  171). 

With  such  apparatus  anything  can  be  done  in  optical  pro- 
jection that  can  be  done  with  the  best  electric  lanterns,  and 
far  better,  so  long  as  the  sun  remains  unobscured.  For  pro- 
jection, If  the  distance  of  the  screen  is  more  than  25  feet,  a 
"  i  plate,"  lo-inch  equivalent-focus  projection  lens  should 
be  substituted,  else  the  projected  picture  will  be  too  large 
for  a  1 2-foot  screen.  The  change  wilU  increase  the  cost 
about  Sio  if  a  high-grade  lens  is  used. 

Directions  for  making  a  very  efficient  solar  lantern, 
and  for  performing  a  wide  range  of  eiperiments  in  light, 
may  be  found  in  **  Light "  by  Mayer  and  Barnard.  (See 
Appendix  A.) 

Projecting  lantern  for  artificial  radiants.  —  There  are  many 
good  lanterns  for  sale  by  reliable  dealers  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  For  a  small  school  where  only  one  lantern  can  be 
afforded,  and  may  have  to  be  carried  from  one  room  to  another, 
lightness  and  compactness  are  much  to  be  desired.  In  such 
cases  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Model  C  Baloptican  is  one  of 
the  best  lanterns  made.  It  may  be  used  to  project  lantern 
slides,  for  which  it  is  primarily  intended,  and  since  the  stage 
is  open,  all  kinds  of  apparatus  can  be  lined  up  in  the  t^tical 
axis ;  so  that  it  b  adaptable  for  the  projection  of  all  kinds  of 
physical  experiments,  excepting  vertical  projections.  Oat 
of  the  best  features  of  this  instrument  is  the  lamp-box,  which 
is  so  well  ventilated  that  it  does  not  become  uncomfortaUy 
hot  —  a  very  common  fault.  The  price  is  $35  with  a  6-inch 
objective  and  $40  with  a  lo-inch  objective.  For  vertical 
projections  a  suitable  attachment  can  be  added  at  a  cost  d 
$15.    This  lantern  is  fitted  with  a  ri^t-angle  hand-feed 
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electric  arc  lamp  •  and  requires  the  use  of  a  rheostat,  pref- 
erably an  adjustable  one,  which  costs  from  $20  to  $30, 
accordiog  to  the  amount  of  current  to  be  carried.  If  the 
attachment  for  t^aque  projection  is  to  be  added  later.the  rheo- 
stat should  be  chosen  to  carry  a  maximiun  current  of  35 
amperes  to  get  the  very  best  results ;  althoi^h  25  amperes 
witb  a  good  lens,  good  pictures,  and  a  thoroughly  darkened 
room  will  give  results  that  are  very  satisfactory. 

To  complete  the  equipment,  a  double-pole,  double-throw 
switch,  rubber-covered  twin  cable,  fuse  block,  and  fuses  are 
required,  and  will  add  from  $2  to  $5  to  the  cost,  according 
to  quality. 

Other  radiants  that  may  be  used  where  a  iio-volt  current 
is  not  available  are  the  oxyhydrogen  (caldum)  light,  and  the 
alcolite,  or  the  acetylene  burner.  (For  full  iniEorraation  write 
to  the  dealers.) 

If  the  Stoelting  Solar  Projectoscope  is  selected,  it  can 
be  converted  into  a  complete  electric  Projectoscope  by 
using  the  bench  rod,  objective  and  slide  carrier  along  witii 
the  bench  supports,  the  proper  double  condensing  system, 
the  lamp-box  and  the  hand-feed  arc  lamp.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  Stoelting  equipment  for  a  school  just  beginning 
to  accumulate  projection  apparatus  is  that  all  parts  are  in- 
terchangeable so  that  the  firm's  Universal  Projectoscope 
(No.  4002)  can  be  finally  acquired  complete  by  successive 
purchases  of  the  various  parts.  With  the  Universal  Pro- 
jectoscope one  can  change  almost  instantly  from  lantern 
slides  to  <^aque  pictures  or  microscopic  objects,  or  to  vertical 
projection;  and  the  dark  chamber  can  be  very  quickly  re- 
moved, leaving  the  stage  clear  for  lining  up  apparatus  for 
physical  and  optical  projection. 

The  list  price  of  the  Stoelting  Electric  Projectoscope  (No. 

*  Stereopticon  dealers  are  now  selling  a  new  high-power  dectijc  glow  lunp 
for  proiecUon  apparatus,  which  ia  said  to  be  very  satisfttctory  for  ordinary 
projection,  and  which  requins  no  attention  while  operating  the  lantcnL 
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4030)  is  Iji-So,  and  all  the  parts  of  both  the  solar  and  tlie 
electric  projectoscope  together  come  to  less  than  $45. 

When  purchasing  a  lantern  with  a  view  to  the  projection 
of  microscopic  shdes  and  living  animalcules  in  the  taology 
work  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  adapted  for  ^ 
use  of  a  cooling  cell  in  the  optical  axis,  for  this  is  necessaiy 
in  all  such  work  and  also  in  the  projection  of  transparencies 
made  by  the  three-color  phott^r^hic  process.  In  all  pro- 
jection work  a  suitable  screen  is  necessary.  The  very  best 
screen  is  a  white  wall.  Where  this  is  not  available  a  white 
or  aluminimi  coated  cloth  screen  mounted  on  a  spring  roller, 
with  a  protecting  strip  of  enameled  cloth  at  the  bottom,  is 
the  best  substitute.  Such  a  screen  9  by  9  feet  (with  a  }-pIate 
lens  at  30  feet)  is  large  enough  for  any  schoolroom,  and 
costs  $12.  For  the  large  assembly  room  a  13  by  i3  foot 
screen  will  be  needed,  and  costs  $20. 

For  the  projection  of  spectrum  experiments  a  pair  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  prisms  will  be  required,  and  should  be  of  the 
best  quality.    These  are  listed  at  from  $5  to  $7  per  pur. 

The  Von  Nardroff  color  mixer.  —  Projection  experiments 
with  this  color  mixer,  used  in  connection  with  either  the  solar 
or  electric  projector,  are  among  the  most  fasdnating  and 
instructive  in  the  whole  range  of  optics.  With  it  the  primary 
hues  can  be  mixed  in  all  proportions;  and  all  hues,  tints, 
and  shades  can  be  produced  on  the  screen  with  extraordinary 
purity  and  brilliancy.  It  never  fails  to  delight  and  interest 
both  pupils  and  adults ;  and  it  makes  for  clear  understanding 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  color  vision  that  can  be  taught  in  the 
high  school.  Unfortunately  it  is  e^)ensive,  costing  $15. 
but  it  is  worth  the  money.  An  evening  lecture  attended  by 
250  people  at  10  cents  each  would  enable  it  to  pay  for  itself' 

Lecture  table  galvanometer,  wdtmeter  and  ammeter  combined.  — 
This  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for  many  kinds  of  demon- 
stration experiments  with  electric  currents  of  various  pres- 
'  Sold  by  the  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  Boston.    Send  for  dicnlaf. 
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sures  and  strengths.  It  is  built  on  commercial  lines,  but 
with  all  parts  and  connections  open  to  view,  and  has  many 
other  points  of  merit.  This  instnunent  is  listed  at  $40 
(Stoelting's  Catalogue  1913,  No.  3886,  p.  134).  A  less  elabo- 
rate lecture  table  instrument,  which  cannot  be  used  as  a  volt- 
ammeter,  but  is  very  satisfactory  as  a  galvanometer,  can  be 
bought  at  from  $12  to  $15,  according  to  pattern  and  maker 
(Stoelting  No.  2866,  p.  131,  $13.50).  If  the  school  ahready 
has  good  commercial  voltmeters  and  ammeters  for  both  bat- 
tery currents  and  the  regular  no  volt  service  currents,  the 
latter  instrument  will  do  as  well  in  connection  with  them  as 
the  former  would  without  them. 

Weston  voUmelers  and  ammeters.  — The  Weston  Electrical 
Instrument  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Joint  Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  Phy^cs 
Teaching,^  has  issued  monographs  describing  experiments 
that  can  be  made  with  types  of  their  commercial  voltmeters 
and  ammeters  designed  especially  for  school  work  and  sold 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  The  instruments  are  of  the  well- 
knowQ  standard  construction  of  this  firm  and  of  guaranteed 
accuracy  characteristic  of  their  work.  It  is  better  to  put 
money  into  such  instruments  than  into  the  cheap  toys  tliat 
are  so  widely  bought  for  school  laboratories,  and  that  soon 
become  useless  because  of  their  flimsiness  and  inaccuracy. 

Sympaihtiic  tuning  forks.  —  The  e:q>eriment  of  sympathetic 
vibrations  is  so  important  that  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted ; 
and  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  made  impressively  without 
the  use  of  a  pair  of  large  and  accurately  synchronized  tuning 
forks  mounted  on  tuned  resonance  boxes.  Such  a  pair  of 
ioiks  costs  from  %io  to  $15,  according  to  quality  and  woik- 
ing  distance.    A  perfectly  satisfactory  pair  should  respond 

>  Addios  Prof.  J.  A.  Ruidall,  Ctuinnan,  Pratt  iDstitute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  fice  drculan  concenung  new  apparatus  and  experiments  in  successful  vise, 
and  for  copies  of  tbe  Weston  Monographs  or  the  Sngei  Sewing  Machine  Mono- 
graph,   ^nie  committee  invites  cooperation. 
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audibly  when  sqiarated  from  25  to  40  feet.  Tba  vibratirais 
may  be  demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  reflected 
light  beam  or  by  a  small  glass  pendulmn-bob  resting  Ug^tly 
ag^st  it.  The  demonstration  is  particularly  impressive 
and  pleasing  to  a  large  audience  when  the  movements  of  the 
pendulum  are  shown  greatly  magnified  by  projecting  them  on 
a  screen  with  the  lantern,  lliese  forks  mus't  not  be  care- 
lessly handled,  or  they  will  get  out  of  time.  When  not  id 
use  they  should  be  covered  with  a  film  of  pure  vaseline  to 
prevent  rusting,  and  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  fumes 
from  chemical  experiments. 

Models  of  ear  and  eye.  —  For  a  satisfactory  understanding 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  sound  and  light  sensations  are 
perceived,  large  dissectible  models  of  the  ear  and  eye  are 
very  much  needed.  These  models,  of  course,  can  be  used 
also  by  the  department  of  biology.  The  eye  costs  from  $7 
to  S30  and  the  ear  from  $7  to  $10  according  to  size,  qualiQr, 
and  number  of  parts  into  which  it  can  be  dissected.  The 
prices  are  much  lower  when  the  models  are  imported  duty 
free  (Kny-Scheerer  Biolo^cal  Catalogue,  pp.  33-34). 

Dissectible  dynamo-motor.  —  An  excellent  apparatus  is 
sold  by  Stoelting  under  this  name  (No.  2751,  Catalogue  1911, 
p.  122).  It  is  built  on  commercial  tines,  with  drum  anna- 
ture  and  ironclad  field,  and  can  be  easily  taken  apart  and 
reassembled.  With  the  hand  power  furnished  it  is  claimed 
to  give  a  maximum  E.  M.  F.  of  15  volts  and  a  maximum  cur- 
rent of  2$  amperes,  and  can  be  used  for  electroplating  and  all 
sorts  of  experiments  where  such  a  current  is  required.  It 
can  be  changed  to  a  series  dynamo  by  throwing  a  switch,  and 
to  an  alternator  by  changing  the  brush  connections  of  the 
external  circuit  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  rotary  transformer. 
With  a  current  of  10  or  12  volts  pressure  it  can  be  rim  as 
a  motor,  and  is  said  to  develop  iV  horse  power.  It  is,  there- 
fore, useful  for  furnishing  light  power  or  for  making  brake 
tests  of  its  efficiency.    With  suitable  accessories  this  machine 
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can  be  used  as  a  laboratory  rotator  in  either  a  vertical  or  a 
horizontal  position,  or  as  a  drillingmacbine,  buffer,  and  polisher. 
The  list  price  with  all  accessories  is  $59.  Tias  is  recom- 
mended where  a  larger  dynamo  operated  by  a  motor  on  the 
conunerdal  circuit  is  not  available. 

Induction  coil.  —  For  practical  work  with  X-ray  and  vac- 
uum tubes,  and  for  wireless  telegr^hy  over  considerable 
distances,  a  spark-coil  is  necessary.  A  standard  make 
commercial  instrument  giving  a  6-iiich  spark  costs  about 
$75.  With  it  practical  X-ray  and  wireless  telegraphy  work 
can  be  done;  and  many  interesting  and  instructive  experi- 
ments with  electric  waves,  high-pressure  discharges,  and 
vacuum  tubes  can  be  made.  Such  a  coU,  however,  should 
not  be  purchased  unless  the  other  accessories  to  such  work 
are  to  be  added  from  time  to  time,  and  unless  the  teacher 
intends  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
and  community,  and  is  competent  or  can  become  con^tent 
to  do  so.  A  dissectible  coil  that  will  give  a  }  to  f  inch  spark 
can  be  bought  for  from  $4.50  to  $7.50,  and  can  be  used  for 
laboratory  experiments  with  wireless  apparatus,  for  small 
vacuum  tubes,  for  giving  shocks,  and  for  demonstrating  the 
principle  of  the  coil. 

Static  macMne.  —  An  excellent  and  reliable  little  Tspler- 
Holtz  or  Voss  machine  costs  about  $20  to  $25,  or  less  if 
imported  duty  free.  A  more  powerful  and  also  more  reliable 
machine  of  the  Wimshurst  type  costs  from  $40  to  $5a  The 
latter  will  operate  X-ray  tubes  and  vacuum  tubes,  produce 
electric  waves,  puncture  wood  and  glass  (when  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  bank  of  Leyden  jars),  and  do  many  other 
interesting  things  of  a  spectacular  natture,  all  of  which  may 
be  made  instructive  and  interesting  to  a  good-sized  company. 
Wireless  telegraphy  apparatus.  —  A  practical  wireless  out- 
fit for  one  station,  including  a  qiecially  designed  spark-coil, 
or  an  adjustable  alternating  current  transformer,  can  be 
boi^t  for  from  %$$  to  $75,  according  to  power  demanded 
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(Stoelting,  Catalogue,  1912,  No.  2683,  pp.  115  C  S.),  The  a- 
pense  of  mstalling  the  antenna  will  depend  on  the  presence  a 
absence  of  substitutes  for  the  necessary  masts.  If  the  school 
has  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  flagstaff  the  expense  of  installing 
the  antenna  on  it  will  be  very  small.  With  such  an  outfit 
communication  can  be  held  with  sdioob  having  simihtr 
outfits  in  nei^boring  towns,  and  the  messages  of  distant 
commercial  stations  can  be  picked  up.  Many  schoolboys 
have  m£iDufactured  wireless  outfits  of  their  own,  and  have 
obtained  endless  pleasure  and  instruction  from  them.  If 
such  boys  are  in  attendance  in  the  school  their  co5pera- 
tion  in  the  instruction  of  the  class  should  by  all  means  be 
obtained. 

RSnigen  ray  lubes,  and  other  vacuum  tubes.  —  X-ray  tubes 
cost  from  $7  to  $15,  and  fluoroscopes  from  $8  to  $15,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  quality.  The  tubes  should  be  bought 
with  reference  to  the  coil  or  machine  by  means  of  which  they 
are  to  be  operated,  and  from  the  same  dealer,  in  order  th^ 
their  satisfactory  performance  may  be  assured.  Geisslcr 
tubes,  fluorescent  tubes,  Crookes'  tubes,  and  other  vacuum 
tubes  of  various  sorts  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  50 
cents  to  $8  or  $10  each.  These  are  very  attractive  and  in- 
structive for  special  lectures  and  community  entertainment, 
but  have  little  place  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

Switchboard.  —  In  a  large  city  school  where  a  generous 
equipment  is  provided,  and  where  a  dynamo  is  installed,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  switchboard  installed  behind  the 
lecture  table  a  little  to  one  side  of  where  the  teacher  stands- 
It  should  be  of  standard  commercial  construction,  and  be- 
sides the  necessary  switches  and  fuse  blocks  it  should  carry 
a  large  station  voltmeter  and  ammeters  for  the  direct  and 
for  the  alternating  current.  It  would  be  well  if  a  watt- 
meter were  also  added.  The  effect  on  the  students  of  sedng 
the  switchboard  in  use  and  of  being  able  to  read  the  current 
strengths  and  voltages  of  all  the  currents  used  for  the  demon- 
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Btration  experiments,  and  for  lighting  the  room,  is  likely 
to  be  very  good ;  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  know  at  all  times  what  voltage  and  amper- 
age he  is  getting.  With  commercial  currents  all  electromag- 
netic and  current  effects*  can  be  shown  much  more  impres- 
^vely  than  with  battery  currents,  and  experiments  with  them 
are  productive  of  more  respect  and  mote  interest.  It  makes 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  e3^)erimental  work  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  serious  business  than  of  formal  instruc- 
tion or  of  play. 

Rectifying  alternating  currents.  —  If  the  school  has  no 
large  dynamo,  and  yet  is  equipped  with  the  alternating  cur- 
rent  for  lighting,  this  current  may  be  changed  into  a  direct 
pulsating  current  with  either  a  mercury  rect^er  or  a  "  Nodon 
Valve."  The  former,  if  used,  may  well  be  mounted  on  the 
switchboard.  The  Nodon  valve  can  be  "  homemade  "  at 
relatively  small  expense. 

~  A  few  practical  hints.  —  Before  closing  this  chapter  it 
seems  desirable  to  add  a  few  hints  from  the  author's  experience 
about  some  things  not  generally  known  among  the  younger 
generation  of  physics  teachers. 

Beam  batances  and  weig/Ur.  —  Much  money  is  wasted  in  schools 
where  it  cannot  be  afforded  by  purchasing  expensive  "laboratory 
balances"  or  "Harvard  trip  scales"  or  "hydrostatic  balances" 
for  work  that  can  be  done  just  as  well  with  the  inexpensive  but 
sufficiently  sensitive  and  accurate  "Geiman  hand  balance." 
This  balajice  with  6-inch  beam  costs  but  S1.65  and  with  7i-inch 
beam  fi,  and  a  set  of  suitable  weights  from  13.25  to  S3. 50. 
Twenty-four  of  these  band  balances  have  been  in  use  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  of  Cleveland  for  over  twenty  years,  and  are  still 
practically  as  good  as  new.  They  are  supplemented  by  a  few 
trip  scales  with  larger  weights,  for  use  with  heavier  and  bulkier 
bodies  than  are  ordinarily  weighed,  and  by  an  accurate  Sartorius 
balance  for  testing  the  cheaper  weights  and  adjusting  them  if 
necessary,  and  for  maldi^  the  smaller  weights  from  sheet  alu- 
minum to  replace  those  that  ineviubly  get  lost.  These  hand  bal- 
ances are  mounted  for  use  by  hanging  them  on  laboratory  support 
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rods  by  means  of  ordimuy  retwt  danqis,  which  are  useful  lot 
many  other  purposes.'  ':. 

With  these  hand  balances  and  one  of  the  laboratory  balances  ^ 
or  trip  scales  referred  to,  to  siqiplement  it,  all  the  needed  woA  . 
can  be  done.  i^i 

EydravHc  press.  — A  good  working  model  of  a  hydraulic  press  ^ 
is  a  very  valuable  but  expensive  piece  of  apparatus.    A  good    - 
substitute  for  it  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study  can  be  ; ; 
improvised  by  mounting  the  "spirometer  or  seven-in-one  appara- 
tus" inverted,  on  an  iron  ring-tiipod,  and  joining  it,  by  means  of    ^- 
a  rubber  tube,  to  a  glass  model  of  a  force  pump.    The  ease  with     i 
which  the  small  model  pump  will  lift  weights  of  many  pounds  when 
blocked  up  on  the  spirometer  piston  is  very  impressive.     The   -, 
motion  of  the  rising  mass  is  very  slow,  but  can  be  impressively 
demonstrated  by  means  of  a  blackboard  pointer  mounted  as  a 
lever,  with  the  short  aim  resting  on  the  load  of  waghts.* 

BeU-tTi-Kcw).  — This  experiment  is  one  of  the  most  to  be  de- 
sired and  yet  usually  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  whole  range  ol 
acoustic  phenomena.  The  author  has  tried  every  known  way  to 
demonstrate  it,  with  air  pumps  of  the  best  makes ;  but  it  has  never 
been  satisfactory  to  him  when  performed  otherwise  than  in  one  par- 
ticular way.  Persistent  cross-examining  of  high  school  and  college 
teachers  for  many  years  has  satisfied  him  that  his  lack  of  success 
with  the  usual  methods  is  not  unique.  The  one  apparatus  that 
can  be  depended  on  always  to  give  success  consists  of  a  large  ^ass 
fruit  jar  with  a  ground  rim,  closed  by  a  metal  cover,  also  ground 
smooth,  and  fitted  with  a  flat  rubber  washer.  From  the  lower  face 
of  this  cover  a  forked  metal  support  projects  into  the  bottle.  A 
small  aleighbell  is  supported  between  the  prongs  of  the  fork  by 
means  of  several  strands  of  soft  yam.  The  metal  c^  is  perforated 
by  a  tubulure  with  a  stopcock,  which  can  be  attached  to  the  air 
pump.  When  the  jar  is  dosed  and  shaken  without  exhausting 
the  air,  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  can  be  plainly  heard  by  the  class; 
but  after  the  cover  has  been  securely  clamped  down  and  the  air 
has  been  exhausted,  no  amount  of  shaking  will  extract  fioin  the 
bell  an  audible  tinkle.  This  apparatus  is  so  simple  that  a  suc- 
cessful home-made  substitute  can  easily  be  made  with  a  large 
wide-mouthed  bottle  and  a  rubber  cork  to  fit  it.  The  tubulure 
and  stopcock  can  be  replaced  by  a  glass  tube,  rubber  tube,  and 

■  For  method  of  suspension  and  um  kc  illuatTalira  In  TwiM^  *^.  cS, 
^.  66,  71,  and  119. 

*  Cf.  Stoelting  Catalogue,  igii.  No.  94>  and  ri07,  and  No.  948. 
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8CRW  pinchcock.  The  forked  support  can  be  made  from  a  slender 
brass  rod,  by  any  good  amateur  metal  worker.  In  the  apparatus 
recommended,  it  b  the  soft  yam  suq)ensioa  that  refuses  to  trans* 
mit  the  sound  independently  of  the  air,  and  this  ts  the  one  vital 
part  of  the  apparatus  that  makes  it  different  from  otliers.  The 
trouble  with  the  apparatus  of  all  other  types,  when  good  air  pumps 
are  used,  is  that  the  sound  travels  out  either  through  the  pump 
plate,  the  bell-jar,  or  the  wire  or  rod  that  makes  the  connection, 
electrical  or  otherwise,  with  the  outwde. 

Air  pumps.  An  air  pump,  to  be  really  worth  the  money  ^>ent 
on  it,  must  be  capable  of  producing  a  respectable  vacuum.  The 
modem  oil-seal  pumps,  such  as  the  well-known  "Geryk"  make 
will  do  this.  Unless  a  Geryk  pump  or  one  of  the  other  standard 
oil-seal  pumps  can  be  bought,  it  would  be  better  to  be  content  with 
one  of  the  small  erhausting  and  condensing  pumps  of  the  bicycle 
pump  type  (Stoelting  Cat.  No.  1007),  which  is  as  useful  as  a  fso 
lever  pump,  and  costs  but  S3. 75.  The  Geryk  pump  No.  3  with 
a  9  inch  glass-top  plate  costing  ^57.50  duty  free  is  recommended. 
For  larger  schools,  where  power  b  available,  the  duplex  A  for  either 
band  or  power  operation  b  worth  the  extra  cost.  For  a  schoc^ 
that  can  afford  to  spend  but  S30  for  an  air  pump  the  Geryk  No.  o 
b  recommended  as  satisfactory,  though  it  is  much  slower  than  the 
larger  pumps  and  the  vacuum  obtainable  b  not  so  high. 

These  pumps  require  careful  treatment.  No  oil  should  be  used 
with  them  excepting  that  furnished  especially  for  them,  and  no 
adds  or  mercury  should  ever  be  allowed  to  get  into  or  even  touch 
them.  If  they  do  not  work  satisfactorily  they  should  be  sent  for 
overhauling  to  the  dealer  from  whom  purchased.  The  teacher 
should  not  take  them  apart  nor  let  any  one  else  do  30.  All  the 
prominent  dealers  sell  thb  pump. 

A  good  wax  for  use  on  the  pump  plate  and  all  air-tight  joints  b 
made  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  beeswax  and  tallow.  For 
permanently  sealing  joints  air-tight,  use  a  cement  made  by  melting 
together  equal  parts  of  beeswax  and  rosin. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Make  up  a  Ust  of  toob  for  a  shop  outfit  for  your  hi^  school.  If 
it  cwnes  to  more  than  S35,  select  from  it  a  new  list  which  you  would 
lecommend  to  a  teacher  who  was  allowed  only  that  amount  for  toob. 

a.  Make  up  a  list  of  demonstration  apparatus  which  shall  include 
what  you  F^ud  as  practically  indispensaUe. 
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3.  Supposing  th&t  you  are  advimg  a  school  board  that  can  speoi 
only  ^300  for  a  phy^cs  equipment,  what  amounts  would  you  advise 
putting  into  laboratory  apparatus  and  demonstration  apparatus  it 
qiectively?  Make  out  priced  lists  of  the  apparatus  that  you  would 
recommend  to  them  for  purchase  with  these  sums. 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  hom&-iilade  apparatus?  Discuss  the 
topic  from  whatever  standpoint  appeals  most  to  your  judgment. 

5.  Give  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  using  a{f>aratus  of  commercial  types. 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having  apparatus  made  in  the 
school  through  co^>eration  with  the  manual  arts  department?  What 
advantages  may  accrue  to  the  pupils  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  u 
a  sodalisng  agency  by  following  such  a  plan? 

7.  Supposing  the  manual  arts  teacher  were  opposed  to  co^)eratill| 
for  the  equipment  of  the  physics  rooms,  make  a  brief  statement  of  the 
arguments  you  would  use  in  trying  to  persuade  him. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  the  more  expensive  items  of  equipment  that  uc 
mentioned  as  being  desirable ;  and  place  them  in  the  order  of  their  d^ 
sirability,  taking  price  and  possible  frequency  of  use  into  consideratioD. 

9.  Which  of  these  articles  could  be  made  to  pay  for  themselves? 
Which  would  be  of  most  value  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  schoot 
as  a  community  center? 

REFERENCES 

See  end  of  Chapter  X  and  XVin,  also  list  of  bocdcs  for  the  libniy. 
^pendiz  A. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

CHEIOSTEY.     PBINdPLES  AND  UETaOOS 

The  psychological  basis.  —  Chemistiy  is  par  excdlence 
the  experimental  science,  inasmuch  as  little  chemical  knowl- 
edge of  consequence  can  be  learned  without  makin;;  experi- 
ments. Observation  here  plays  fully  as  important  a  r6Ie  as 
in  the  other  sciences ;  but  very  little  can  be  observed  of  the 
chemistry  of  substances  without  first  doing  something  with 
them.  TTius  chemical  experiments  appeal  directly  to  a 
fundamental  instinct.  "  To  do  something  and  have  some- 
thing happen  as  the  consequence  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  instinctively  satisfying,  whatever  be  done  and  what- 
ever be  the  consequent  happening."  >  This  is  fortimate 
tor  the  psychological  teaching  of  chemistry  because  per- 
ception of  its  facts  and  acquisition  of  its  concepts  are 
not  favored  so  highly  as  the  other  sciences  are  by  familiar 
experiences  and  conunon  sense  intuitions  in  terms  of  which 
the  facts  and  relations  that  are  presented  in  the  teaching  can 
be  interpreted ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  so  easy  to  make  ob- 
vious connections  between  chemical  tore  and  everyday  life 
situations  as  it  is  to  make  such  connections  in  presenting  the 
other  sciences.  But  although  the  chemistry  teacher  is  thus 
at  a  disadvantage,  he  has  strong  allies  in  the  original  ten- 
dencies to  manipulate  *  and  experiment. 

In  the  case  of  chemistry,  then,  if  we  are  to  start  our  teach- 

>  llionulike,  E.  L.,  Tht  Original  Nature  of  Man,  Teachen  Collie,  CohimbU 
Univn^ty,  N.  Y.,  1913,  p.  14J, 
*  /5ti.,  R).  135-138. 
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ing  with  a  problem  growing  out  of  the  child's  experienra  we 
must  let  him  g^  the  necessary  experience  by  making  chemical 
experiments  himself.  In  the  beginning  we  must  dqtend  i(X 
motivation  largely  on  his  original  tendencies  toward  manipu- 
lation and  toward  "  doing  things  to  have  something  happen," 
plus  whatever  liking  for  purposeful  experimentation  he  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  acquired  through  previous 
scientific  training  in  school  or  out. 

If  this  be  true,  then  two  conclusions  follow,  which  mig^t 
indeed  have  been  inferred  from  common  sense  considerations, 
apart  from  psychology,  namely:  (i)  it  is  of  httle  avail  to 
attempt  to  teach  chemistry  without  a  large  amount  of  indi- 
vidual laboratory  experimentation;  and  (3)  the  very  first 
lesson  and  eoery  succeeding  lesson  in  wkick  a  new  topic  is  takat 
up,  should  be  an  experimental  problem  in  which  the  pupil  him- 
self is  the  experimenter,  guided  and  assisted,  of  course,  by  the 
teacher. 

Bow  to  begin,  —  Many  teachers  and  many  textbo(^ 
make  the  traditional  mistdce  of  beginning  with  general  ohsa- 
vations  about  chemistry,  its  value,  and  its  relations  to  the 
other  sciences,  with  definitions  of  physical  and  chemical 
changes,  of  elements,  compoimds  and  mixtures,  and  even  <^ 
atoms  and  molecules/  This  is  not  only  productive  of  gross 
waste  of  time,  but  tends  also  to  form  the  habit  in  the  pupils 
of  depending  for  their  facts  on  books  and  authority  instead 
of  forming  in  them  the  habit  of  making  their  own  judgments 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  facts  themselves  have  to  reveal  to 
them  through  their  senses.  To  create  such  an  attitude  at  tie 
start  is  fatal  to  the  scientific  spirit  which  it  is  the  mission  1^ 
science  teaching  to  engender.  Furthermore  it  is  of  comse 
impossible  for  pupils  to  form  any  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  a  generalization  or  definition  unless  they  have  become 
acquainted  through  first-hand  experience  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  specific  facts  of  which  it  is  a  general  or  con- 
densed statement.    The  wise  teacher  then  will  seek  at  oott 
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for  some  problems  that  can  be  solved  only  by  experiments, 
—  experiments  that  are  simple  enough  for  the  pupils  them- 
.  selves  to  carry  out,  and  that  at  the  same  time  lead  straight 
toward  some  of  the  important  facts  and  principles  of  chanistry. 
A  ntmiber  of  these  can  be  found  whidi  lead  directly  to  the 
preparation  of  oxygen,  and  which  grow  naturally  out  of  com- 
mon  experience. 

For  example,  why  is  iron  always  nickel  plated,  or  covered 
with  paint?  If  rusting  is  not  at  once  suggested,  let  the 
teacher  then  show  some  specimens  of  badly  rusted  iron ;  and 
if  the  students  think  they  have  solved  the  problem  when 
they  have  said  that  the  nickel  plating  or  painting  is  to  keep 
the  iron  from  rusting  let  him  a^  them  why.  If  they  answer 
that  the  covering  keeps  the  air  away  from  the  iron  let  him  ask 
them  why  they  think  the  air  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  If 
they  are  sharp  enough  to  answer  this  question  logically,  let 
him  ask  than  how  the  air  causes  the  iron  to  rust.  Here  their 
experiential  knowledge  will  stop  unless  perchance  some  one 
suggests  that  iron  does  not  rust  in  a  dry  attic  but  does  rust  in 
a  moist  cellar.  Obviously  the  next  quesUon  is,  "  If  the  rust- 
ing of  the  iron  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  moist  air, 
does  the  iron  take  something  from  the  air  to  make  the  new 
substance,  rust;  or  does  the  air  take  something  from  the 
iron  ?  " '  The  answer  can  be  obtained  by  investing  over  a 
dish  of  water  a  test  tube  into  which  some  moist  powdered  iron 
has  been  introduced  so  as  to  stick  to  its  walls  near  its  closed 
end.  The  iron  soon  rusts;  and  water  rises  and  occupies 
about  a  fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  tube,  when  the  acUon  stops, 
leaving  some  of  the  iron  unrusted.  The  obvious  inference  is 
that  the  iron  takes  away  one  fifth  of  the  air,  and  that  when  it 

*  For  tlie  detailed  procedure  in  solving  this  problem  so  as  to  ^t  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  see  Smith,  A.,  uid  Hall,  E.  H.,  The  TeaMng  of  Chtmuiry  and  Physia, 
Longmans,  N.  Y.,  1Q04,  p.  107  ff.  Tbe  Chemistry  sectioii  of  this  book  should 
be  read  and  re-read  by  every  teacher  of  chemistry.  It  is  the  Mundest,  most 
thorough  and  most  helpful  diacussioo  of  tbe  pedagogy  of  chemistry  thatia 
btown  to  the  writer. 
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has  done  ao  that  portion  of  the  air  which  was  capable  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  rusting  process  was  used  up,  so  no  more  iron 
was  rusted.  If  the  tube  be  r^noved  and  a  lighted  taps 
plunged  into  it,  the  flame  is  eztmguisfaed,  showing  that  the 
part  of  the  air  used  up  was  that  part  which  supports  combus- 
tion. Powdered  iron  on  a  watch  glass  counterpoised  on  a 
balance  and  left  in  a  moist  atmosphere  gradually  rusts  and  is 
seen  to  increase  in  woght.  Thus  it  is  proved  conclusively 
that  something  from  the  moist  air  is  added  to  the  iron  to 
make  it  rust.  These  experiments  may  be  followed  by  heat- 
ing weighed  mercury,  tin,  and  lead  in  porcelain  crucibles, 
noting  iht  respective  changes  in  properties  and  the  increases 
in  weight,  file  early  historical  knowledge  of  these  changes 
can  then  be  recounted,  oxygen  prepared  from  mercuric  oxide 
like  that  obtained  by  heating  mercury  for  a  long  time  in  air, 
and  the  experiments  of  Priestley  and  Lavoisier  eqdained. 
The  pupils  will  then  be  keen  to  prepare  oxygen  in  larger 
amounts  from  potassium  chlorate  and  "  do  things  with  it  to 
find  out  what  will  hiq^>en."  In  this  way  their  memory  bonds 
between  oxygen  and  its  properties  will  be  formed  and  may  be 
firmly  established  by  later  reviews  and  drills.  AlsO  they  are 
more  likely  to  catch  the  scientific  spirit  than  if  they  began 
with  definitions  and  formal  experiments  "  to  illustrate  and 
make  clear  "  the  difference  between  physical  and  diemical 
changes,  and  the  difference  between  cconpounds  and  mixtures. 
The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  work  experiments  for  aH 
they  are  worth,  will  bring  out  these  differences  clearly  in 
connection  with  the  experiments  described ;  and  if  so  brought 
out  they  will  be  better  remembered  because  learned  in  con- 
nection with  problems  that  can  be  seen  to  lead  to  some  sig- 
nificant goal.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  pupil.  The  formal  and  didactic  approach  tends  to  make 
him  lean  on  the  crutch  of  authority,  while  the  problem  ap- 
proach tends  toward  the  open-minded  scientific  attitude  and 
the  desire  to  know  and  prove  truth  for  its  social  utili^. 
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The  experiments  suggested  are  by  no  means  the  only  mode  of 
problem  approach.  Oxygen  can  be  led  up  to  in  connection 
with  building  hres,  the  burning  of  candles/  lamps  and  Bunsen 
burners,  putting  out  fires,  respiration,  the  useful  properties 
and  constitution  of  water,  and  so  on.* 

How  to  use  the  textbook.  —  Many  of  the  modem  textbooks 
of  chemistry,  though  excellent  in  other  characteristics,  do 
not  present  the  facts  in  an  order  that  suggests  the  problem 
approach.  This  however  need  not  prevent  the  teacher  from 
giving  the  pupils  the  benefits  of  this  method.  If  the  teacher 
remembers  the  true  function  of  the  textbook  as  a  reference 
book  for  facts  that  cannot  be  easily  obtained  by  direct  experi- 
ment either  at  the  demonstration  table  or  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  as  a  guide  in  the  logical  organization  and 
review  of  facts,  principles,  and  theories,  he  will  use  his  inge- 
nuity in  devising  suitable  problematic  situations  through  which 
the  different  topics  can  be  approached.  Be  will  not  send 
the  pupils  to  the  book  beforehand  to  find  out  from  the  printed 
page  what  they  should  find  out  with  their  own  eyes,  noses,  and 
hands.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
scientific  study  time  can  be  saved  by  learning  facts  from 
books.  The  pupil  does  not  learn  the  ^ts  thus.  He  merely 
leams  words  and  formuUe  which  for  him  can  have  no  content 
because  he  lacks  the  experimental  knowledge  which  alone 
can  enable  him  to  apperceive  them.*  Later  on,  after  he  has 
>  For  Mggcstioiu  see  Faraday,  Hicbael,  Tkt  Chtmcal  HUlory  of  a  Candle, 
Harpers,  N.  Y.,  1899.  This  daxiic  example  of  lecture  preaentation  of  cbemic^ 
facta  and  prindplca  to  youngsters  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  of  chemis- 

*  For  an  approach  through  an  experiment  to  detect  eottoa  in  alleged  woolen 
cloth  and  leatUng  inductively  to  certain  fundamental  distinctions  of  chemical 
sdencc,  see  Smith,  Alexander,  Eiemtntary  Chemislry,  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y., 
19T4,  The  entire  method  of  this  intensely  modem  text  ought  to  be  pven  serious 
s^idy  by  teachers. 

*  a.  Thomdike,  E.  L.,  The  Principla  ef  Teachini,  A.  G.  Seller,  N.  Y.,  1906, 
p.  43  ff„  and  Bagley,  W,  C,  The  Educative  Process,  Macmilian,  N.  Y.,  1907, 
Chapter  V.,  or  James,  William,  Talkt  to  Teachers  o»  Psyekohgy,  Holt,  N.  Y., 
1905,  Chapter  XIV. 
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accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  facts  through  first- 
hand experience,  has  perceived  thdr  relations,  and  has  form- 
ulated these  relations,  largely  for  himself,  in  the  form  of  laws. 
principles,  and  generalizations,  he  is  in  a  position  to  use  chemi- 
cal books,  articles,  and  reports  with  the  right  attitude.  It  is 
then  safe  to  assign  him  book  lessons,  and  references  to  such 
articles  and  reports.  The  teacher  however  can  never  be  toe 
careful  about  hammering  in  the  notion  that  every  one  of  the  chem- 
ical facts  that  is  to  be  learned  from  a  book  is  simply  a  sUUement 
of  results  attained  by  experiment,  observation,  and  measurement 
and  by  reasoning  founded  thereon. 

The  content  ik  chemistry,  and  methods  of  teaching  it  ~ 
Like  other  scientific  subject  matter,  chemical  information 
consists  of  facts,  laws,  hypotheses  and  theories,  and  their 
history ;  and  this  body  of  information  has  been  built  up  and 
is  being  extended  by  the  use  of  the  scientific  method.  Like 
the  other  sciences,  chemistry  has  its  own  peculiar  special 
methods  of  procedure,  which  are  found  to  be  most  expedient 
in  the  solution  of  chemical  problems.  The  facts  of  course 
are  first  and  fundamental.  The  laws  are  merely  convenient 
condensed  statements  imder  which  like  facts  and  like  rela- 
tions between  groups  of  facts  are  summed  up.  The  hypoth- 
eses and  theories  are  merely  convenient  ways  of  describing 
the  facts  by  conceiving  them  to  be  like  facts  with  whidt  we 
are  better  and  more  intimately  acquainted. 

Since  the  laws  and  theories,  if  they  are  thoroughly  unda- 
stood,  are  very  helpful  for  economizing  time  in  memorizing 
facts  and  recalling  them  when  needed,  and  in  drawing  valid 
conclusions  about  them,  it  is  very  important  that  the  student 
should  know  the  laws  and  theories  that  he  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending. But  he  cannot  comprehend  the  laws  and  theories, 
and  they  cannot  therefore  be  helpful  to  him,  unless  he  first 
knows  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  facts  which 
the  laws  resume  or  the  theories  explain. 

The  teaching  of  chemical   foots.  —  These  facts   consist 
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largely  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  various  elements  and 
compounds,  their  chemical  behavior  and  its  practical  appli- 
cations under  various  conditions,  such  as  addition  or  with- 
drawal of  heat,  presence  of  light,  application  of  electricity, 
mtimacy  of  contact  and  relative  amounts  of  the  substances 
reacting,  concentration  of  solutions,  relative  solubility,  rela- 
tive volatility,  temperature,  pressure,  and  so  on.  These 
things  are  the  essence  of  chemical  knowledge  and  the  basis 
of  chemical  theory,  and  they  are  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  knowledge  of  them  can  be  applied  for 
useful  purposes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  facts  that  are 
most  closely  related  to  the  pupils'  previous  and  concurrent 
experiences,  facts  about  the  behavior  of  those  substances 
when  reacting  on  one  another,  —  especially  facts  that  pupils 
are  most  likely  to  meet  with  and  need  to  use  in  their  daily 
lives,  now  or  after  they  have  finished  with  school,  are  the 
ones  that  should  receive  first  consideration  when  choice  of 
content  for  the  course  is  made.  Such  facts  should  have  pref- 
erence over  those  that  have  value  only  as  illustrating  the 
theoretical  ^de  of  chemistry.  It  should  be  almost  self-evident 
that  a  usable  knowledge  of  such  facts  cannot  be  learned  to 
any  great  extent  from  books.  The  pupil  must  get  them  and 
fix  them  in  memory  by  subjecting  the  substances  to  critical 
observation  and  thought  under  various  condirions,  in  experi- 
ments which  be  makes  himself  with  whetted  senses  and  an 
alert  mind,  —  by  doing  things  with  them  to  find  out  what 
happens,  and  then  pracricing  himself  in  interpreting  the  hap- 
penings in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  gained  from  other  ex- 
periments of  a  similar  nature.  One  can  learn  chemistry 
effectively  from  books  only  after  he  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
chemical  experience  of  this  intimate  first-hand  sort.  The 
fundamental  principle  in  teaching  chemistry,  then,  may 
be  stated  in  this  homely  fashion,  —  Have  the  pupils  do  things 
with  the  common  chemical  substances  whose  reactions  are 
not  too  complex,  and  see  to  it  that  they  observe  accurately 
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what  bi^jpens,  and  correctly  interpret  their  observations. 
Give  them  only  so  much  of  theory  as  will  help  them  better  to 
interpret  and  organize  the  facts  that  they  become  acquainted 
with  in  the  laboratory,  at  the  demonstration  table,  and  in 
the  world  outside,  in  the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the  factories, 
or  on  the  farm. 

Some  of  the  essential  facts  of  chemistry.  —  Tlie  following  are 
some  of  the  items  of  chemical  knowled^  that  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  generally  agreed  on  as  essentials. 

Occurrence,  preparation,  physical  properties  and  chemical 
behavior  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  water,  ditorine,  sulfur,  phos- 
phorus, and  nitrogen;  fonnation  of  oxides  by  direct  union;  and 
the  hydration  of  the  oxides,  forming  odds  and  bases. 

The  common  properties  of  acids,  of  bases,  and  of  their  salts, 
and  the  differences  in  their  activities  and  the  stabilities  of  tlieit 
salts;  the  general  characteristics  of  metathetical  reacticms,  and 
their  uses  in  the  preparatioa  of  commercial  salts  from  the  law 
materials. 

The  different  relative  solubilities  of  salts,  and  the  use  nude  of 
these  facts  in  the  separation  and  identification  of  the  ba^c  d^naiti. 
Carbon,  its  oxides,  and  the  simpler  hydrocarbons  and  cari»- 
hydrates;  sulfur,  its  oxides  and  adds;  ammcmia;  the  comnxu 
metals  and  the  general  methods  of  their  reduction  from  their 
ores ;  and  the  manufacture,  general  behavior,  and  uses  of  the  com- 
monest adds  and  bases. 

In  the  teaching  of  all  this  material  a  serious  mistake  will  be 
made  if  the  significance  of  such  substances  as  are  studied, 
and  of  their  chemical  behavior  be  not  emphatically  brou^t 
home  to  the  pupils  by  showing  their  relations  to  the  common 
minerals,  rocks,  and  soils,  to  drinking  water,  foods,  and  medi- 
cines, to  building  materials,  and  to  the  raw  materials  ^m 
which  their  clothing  is  made.  There  should  be  abundant 
and  generous  correlation,  especially  on  the  practical  side, 
with  the  high  school  geography,  biology,  and  physics.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pupils  should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  fact  tbat 
the  energy-changes  which  accompany  chemical  changes  aie 
especially  important.    For  example : 
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"When  we  buy  a  ton  of  coal,  or  a  cord  of  wood  for  fuel,  the 
whole  weight  of  that  coal  or  wood  is  so  to  speak  thrown  away. 
We  need  to  build  costly  flues  to  carry  off  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustioQ  of  our  furnaces,  and  labor  must  be  expended  to  remove 
the  asbes.  The  only  thing  that  we  pay  for  in  the  case  of  the  wood 
or  coal  is  so  much  possible  heat.  Similarly  in  the  food  that  is 
eaten  by  the  animal,  all  is  finally  eliminated  from  the  body  in  one 
form  or  another ;  and  what  has  been  paid  for  really  in  the  food  is 
so  much  possible  energy,  that  is  to  say,  so  much  energy  as  can  be 
set  free  in  the  complicated  process  that  we  call  the  life  of  the 
animal."  It  is  well  to  have  the  students  make  collections  of  the 
rocks,  soib,  building  materials,  woods,  and  various  organic  com- 
pounds of  the  neighborhood,  and,  "What  such  things  do  when 
heated  to  various  degrees  of  temperature  ought  to  be  observed  by 
them.  Simple  experiments  of  this  kind  will  teach  a  great  deal 
about  the  nature  of  such  substances;  and  moreover,  but  very 
simple  means  are  required  for  performing  such  tests.  .  .  . 

"When  properly  taught  to  a  high  school  student,  chemistry 
b  a  powerful  aid  toward  getting  him  to  think  in  logical  and  organ- 
ized ways.  To  make  high  school  chemistry  merely  descriptive  is 
fully  as  fatal  as  to  restrict  it  to  discussions  of  atoms,  molecules, 
and  various  questionable  theories  connected  with  them.  A  high 
school  course  in  chemistry  should  endear  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena  to  the  student,  and  lead  him  to  see  the  important 
relationships  between  the  chemical  changes  that  are  going  on 
about  us  idl  the  time,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  our  everyday 
existence."  * 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter  end,  though  universally 
regarded  as  a  prime  desideratum,  is  not  reached  by  overmuch 
attention  to  the  theoretical  side  of  chemistry.  Hiose  who 
have  overheard  as  many  as  the  writer  has  of  the  expressions 
of  utter  detestation  directed  against  the  chemistry  course  by 
pupils  in  schools  where  the  theories  of  chemistry  hold  promi- 
nence over  its  phenomena,  are  doubtless  as  firmly  convinced 
of  this  as  he  himself  is. 

'  Quoted  ftom  the  paper  of  ProfeMor  Louis  Eahlenberg,  Universi^  of  Wii- 
con^n,  at  the  St.  Paul  meetinB  of  the  Dept.  of  Science  Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
July  9, 1914.  Unfortunately,  as  Professor  Kablenberg  was  absent  on  account  of 
mness,  the  paper  under  the  rules  could  not  be  published  In  the  proceedings. 
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The  teaching  of  chemical  laws  and  theories.  —  It  has  bea 
contended  that  a  very  valuable  course  in  chemistry  can  be 
given  without  cramming  the  pupib  with  symbols  and  theories. 
Let  anyone  who  is  not  convinced  of  this  read  the  book  of 
Professor  Armstrong,'  already  cited,  and  ponder  carefully 
on  the  arguments  that  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  on  the  val- 
uable chemical  knowledge  and  training  which  he  contends 
can  be  given  without  resort  to  the  formal  statements  of 
theory  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  most  American 
textbooks.  Yet  the  habit  of  emphaming  chemical  theory 
has  become  so  strongly  fixed  in  this  country  that  comparatively 
few  teachers  will  have  the  disposition  to  give  a  course  without 
considerable  of  it ;  and  all  of  us  agree  that  it  is  de^rable  that 
the  pupils  should  know  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  readily 
learn.  Doubtless  much  of  the  ill  success  in  teaching  the  laws 
and  theories  comes  from  the  attempt  to  teach  them  before 
the  pupils  have  become  possessed  through  sufficient  first- 
hand experience,  and  sufficient  opportunities  for  review, 
grouping  and  comparison,  of  the  facts  that  the  laws  resume 
and  the  theories  interpret.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to 
consider  carefully  the  manner  in  which  these  laws  and  theories 
may  be  inductively  approached. 

Tke  law  of  definite  proportions.  —  Instead  of  giving  the  law 
of  definite  proportions  dogmatically  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
course,  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  real  sdoi- 
tific  training  to  withhold  it  until  the  students  have  become 
familiar  with  a  considerable  number  of  compounds.  From 
the  very  beginning,  whenever  a  new  compound  is  taken 
up,  its  exact  percentage  composition  should  be  given, 
with  the  statement  that  these  proportions  have  beat 
accurately  determined  with  the  aid  of  the  balance,  and 
of  appropriate  methods  known  under  the  general  names 
of  chemical  analysis  or  synthesis.  In  the  case  of  some 
compounds  at  least,  the  method  of  determining  the  wei^t 
*  The  TeacMng  0}  Uu  ScienHfie  Mokod,  MftctnillAii,  N.  Y.,  1903. 
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of  the  elements  in  a  ^ven  amount  of    it  can    be  dearly 
explained.* 

Thus  when  mercuric  oxide  is  decomposed  by  beating  in  an 
ignition  tube,  the  pupils  actually  see  the  mercury  and  have 
ronvindng  ocular  evidence  *  for  inferring  the  presence  of  the 
oxygen  and  estimating  its  volume;  and  it  will  be  easy  for 
them  to  understand  how  with  suitable  provision  for  accuracy 
the  mercuric  oxide  used,  and  the  mercury  liberated,  could  be 
carefully  weighed,  while  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  could  be 
calculated  from  its  measured  volume  and  density. 

So  it  easily  can  be  made  clear  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
periments of  Lavoisier,  for  example,  that  i  gram  of  the  mer- 
curic oxide  is  always  found  to  contain  .926  gram  of  mercury 
and  .074  gram  of  oxygen,  and  that  this  same  proportion,  92.6 
parts  (or  92,6  per  cent)  mercury  to  7.4  parts  (or  7.4  per  cent) 
oxygen,  has  alwaj^  been  found  to  hold  when  any  number  of 
grams  of  mercuric  oxide  have  been  accurately  analyzed.  In 
several  other  compounds  the  method  of  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  at  least  one  of  the  constituents  can  be  shown 
experimentally,  or  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 

*  Several  experiments  that  can  be  made  by  the  puinls  in  the  laboratory  are 
mentioned  in  Smith  and  Hall,  Tke  Teaching  of  Cktmutry,  Op.  dt.,  \13-131. 
Before  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  and  apply  the  law,  at  least  one  of  these 
ahould  be  made  by  them  or  demonstnled  by  the  teacher. 

See  also  Schoch,  E.  P.,  CAemirfry  I'fl  fli|A  5cA<mIj,  Bulletin  ot  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  No.  310,  December  8,  igii,p.  53 ;  and  Armstrong,  Henry  E., 
TMe  Ttaehini  ef  the  SciaUific  Mtthod  and  Othtr  Papers  on  Eduealion,  MacmiUan, 
London  and  New  York,  1903,  pp.  9j6-»3i.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  book, 
quantitative  experiments  of  great  educational  value  are  clearly  described. 

*  If  the  teacher  ask  the  pupils  if  they  observed  the  oxygen,  probably  neady 
all  will  blithdy  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Here  is  one  of  the  countlest 
opportunities  to  train  them  in  the  logical  habit  of  making  the  distinction  between 
observation  and  inference.  It  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  logical 
absurdity  of  redting  that  oxygen  is  a  colorless  mviHble  gas,  and  then  awerting 
that  tbcy  observed  it,  they  will  be  somewhat  chagrined ;  and  doubtleM  they 
wiU  think  hard  in  order  to  extricate  themselves.  ProUbly  they  will  succeed 
in  atating  dearly  what  they  do  actually  see,  and  what  they  so  confidently  Infer 
from  thdr  observations.  Such  lessons  in  the  logic  of  science  are  easy  to  gJw, 
and  are  so  salutary  m  their  rewlU  that  thq-  should  by  no  nuans  be  atptetti. 
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pretended.  This  infonnation  should  be  given  along  widi 
the  other  characteristics  of  the  compound.  After  several 
compounds  have  been  studied,  and  Ae  definite  and  inva- 
riable nature  of  their  composition  has  become  familiar  along 
with  their  other  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the  pupils 
vrill  begin  to  wonder  whether  this  is  the  case  with  all  com- 
pounds that  are  known ;  and  it  will  then  be  time  to  give  than 
the  taw.  In  all  probability  they  can  be  made  to  st^te  it 
correctly  themselves,  in  response  to  one  or  two  skillfully  worded 
questions;  and  they  certainly  should  be  given  the  o{^r- 
tunity.  In  this  way  no  time  whatever  need  be  lost ;  and  the 
generalization  will  come  to  the  pupils  naturally  as  a  rlsumi 
of  previously  acquired  knowledge  with  which  they  already 
feel  somewhat  at  home.  Coming  thus  from  their  own  knowl- 
edge, that  has  been  gained  at  least  partially  through  their 
own  experiences  and  formulated  by  their  own  tbou^t,  the  law 
will  have  peculiar  interest  and  convindngness ;  and  its  impli- 
cations are  much  more  likely  to  be  appreciated  and  applied 
later  on.  How  much  better  this  is  than  to  kill  their  interest 
in  the  law  at  the  b^inning  by  compelling  them  to  swallow  it 
as  a  mysterious  oracular  dictum  whose  truth  must  be  accepted 
on  faith  or  authority,  and  whose  origin  lies  in  some  nebulous 
realm  of  speculation  outside  the  field  of  their  eiperience! 

The  law  of  multiple  proportions.  —  So  again  with  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  if  the  teacher  wait  until  the  pujak 
have  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  properties  and  the 
percentage  compositions  of  water  and  hydrogen  dioxide,  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  sulfur  trioxide,  calling  attention,  when  the  compounds 
of  each  pair  are  studied,  to  the  two  different  percentages  of 
oi^gen  in  the  two  members  of  the  pair,  the  pupils  may  very 
likely  discover  for  themselves  that  in  the  first  pair  the  ratio 
of  the  percentages  of  oxygen  is  exactly  two  to  one.  If  the 
opportunity  has  not  been  spoiled  by  telling  them  befordiand 
instead  of  putting  them  in  the  way  of  discovering  it  for  tfacm- 
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selves,  this  will  strike  them  as  rather  rcmatkaUe,  as  in  fact 
it  really  is. 

When  they  discover  that  the  ratio  of  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  carbon  dioiide  to  the  percentage  of  the  same  element 
in  carbon  monoxide  is  again  exactly  two  to  one,  it  will  prob- 
ably put  them  into  a  h^thy  condition  of  wondeiing.  Very 
likely  they  will  begin  to  su^>ect  that  there  is  some  regularity 
about  the  relation;  and  perhaps  they  will  surmise  that 
oxygen  forms  two  compounds  with  every  element,  and  that  the 
ratio  of  its  percent^e  in  one  to  its  percentage  in  the  other  is 
al«rays  two  to  one.  If  the  teacher  have  enough  self-restraint 
to  keep  himself  out  of  the  situation  until  the  pupils  have 
learned  and  noted  that  the  percentages  in  the  two  sulfur 
oxides  are  in  the  ratio,  not  of  two  to  ene,  but  of  three  to  two, 
they  will  find  that  they  must  modify  thdr  first  conjecture, 
but  that  there  b  some  regularity  about  the  proportions  in  which 
oxygen  combines  with  any  given  element.  In  the  meantime 
if  they  have  raised  the  dkect  question  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  law  of  wider  application  with  reference  to  oxygen  and  to 
other  elements  as  well,  they  should  not  be  told  what  the  law 
is  and  made  to  learn  the  words  in  which  the  books  state  it, 
but  they  should  be  told  to  keep  on  thinking  about  it  and  await 
further  facts.  It  would  be  wise  even  to  caution  them  that  if 
they  find  out  more  about  tWs  question  they  must  refrain  from 
telling  it  abroad  in  order  that  they  may  let  their  classmates 
get  the  benefit  of  practice  in  independent  thinking.  When 
the  oxides  of  sulfur  have  been  studied  and  the  three-to-two 
ratio  discovered,  the  teacher  may  then  have  the  pupils  tabu- 
late the  percentages  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  them  if  they 
can  frame  a  statement  about  the  proportions  in  which  oxygen 
combines  in  its  compwunds  with  hydrogen,  with  carbon,  and 
with  sulfur.  After  they  have  made  a  correct  statement 
limited  to  these  ax  compounds,  if  they  do  not  themsdves 
ask  whether  similar  relations  exist  in  the  case  of  aU  other 
compounds  the  teacher  may  put  this  question  to  them.    Of 
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a>urse  they  should  not  be  able  to  answer  it  with  any  0006.- 
dence,  for  they  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  data.  If 
they  do  so  answer  it,  let  the  teacher  show  them  the  logical 
absurdity  of  generalizing  without  facts  suffident  to  warrant 
generalization.  Let  him  then  ask.  them  what  sort  of  facts 
they  would  need  to  know  in  order  to  answer  the  question 
with  confidence.  If  they  have  ordinary  acumen  they  will 
suggest  that  they  need  to  know  the  percentage  compositions 
of  a  large  number  of  other  compounds.  If  they  do  not  hit 
OQ  this  suggestion  within  a  reasonable  time,  let  the  teacher 
suggest  it,  and  ask  their  judgment  on  it  If  they  agree  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  information  needed  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  a  general  law  which  holds  in  such  cases,  the 
time  is  ripe  to  assign  them  the  task  of  looking  through  the 
textbooks  for  the  percentage  compositions  of  other  pairs  at 
series  of  compounds  into  which  one  of  the  elements  enters  in 
different  proportions  (e.g.  the  oxides  of  phosphorus  and  nitro- 
gen, the  chlorides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  so  on),  and  tabulat- 
ing the  percentage  compositions  of  the  compounds  and  the 
ratios  of  the  percentages  of  the  varying  elements  in  the 
compounds  of  each  series.  If  the  textbook  in  use  or  books 
in  the  library  do  not  give  the  percentage  compositions  of  the 
different  compounds,  the  teacher  may  calculate  them  from 
the  formulas  and  atomic  weights,  and  give  them  to  the  class, 
preferably  in  a  chance  order.  The  pupils  may  then  tabulate 
them  in  order.  They  will  see  that  the  simple  whole-number 
ratios  apply  to  all  the  compounds  in  which  one  element  ctan- 
bines  with  another  in  more  than  one  proportion ;  and  they 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  frame  a  general  statement  of  the 
law.  When  they  have  done  this  with  the  proper  tentative, 
inductive  attitude,  the  teacher  may  tell  them  that  this  law 
has  been  found  to  apply  in  every  known  case,  and  has  been 
of  service  in  the  gaining  of  new  knowledge. 

Superiority  of  inductive  teaching.  —  Note  that  up  to  this 
time  atoms  and  molecules  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
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mentioned.  The  whole  time  taken  to  teach  the  law  in  this 
■way  will  be  scarcely  longer  thaa  that  taken  by  the  writer  in 
setting  down  this  description  of  it ;  but  even  if  it  be  longer  it 
^U  be  infinitely  better  spent  than  if  used  by  the  pupils  in 
memorizing  and  redting  the  law  without  having  grounded  it 
firmly  on  their  own  study  and  thought,  and  without  having 
realized  in  this  intimately  concrete  and  personal  way  its 
purely  eiq)erimental  and  inductive  origin.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  autiior  that  if  the  subject  matter  of  chemistry  were  so 
otgaoized  in  a  textbook  as  to  approach  the  chemical  laws  and 
theories  consistently  in  this  way,  the  subject  would  become 
so  easy  that  many  teachers  of  diemistry  would  refuse  to  use 
the  book  fearing  that  the  pupils  would  not  get  the  proper 
"  mental  discipline  "  out  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
always  enou^  that  is  difficult  in  any  science  if  the  teacher 
insbts  that  the  pupils  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problems  that 
inevitably  arise ;  and  if  there  is  time  it  is  never  unprofitable 
to  attempt  the  solution  of  such  of  these  as  involve  data  that 
the  pupils  can  possess  themselves  of  by  the  route  of  concrete 
e]q>erience,  and  of  actual  weighing  and  measuring.  If  the 
subject  matter  is  so  organized  as  to  give  such  grade(ij)ractice 
in  logical  thinking  as  is  here  suggested  the  pupils  will  learn 
to  think  so  much  better  than  they  think  under  the  old  methods 
that  they  will  be  able  easily  to  handle  many  theoretical  matters 
that,  otherwise  approached,  would  be  too  difficult  for  them  to 
comprehend. 

If  chemical  laws  and  theories  are  not  to  be  approached  in 
some  such  inductive  manner  as  has  been  described  it  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  be  better  to  omit  the  most  of  them 
and  stick  pretty  closely  to  inductive  studies  of  the  natural 
history  phases  of  the  elements  and  compounds  and  such  of 
their  relations  as  can  be  determined  by  experiment.  The 
pupils  would  know  more  of  real  chemistry  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  they  would  if  they  had  been  crammed  with  a  formal 
textbook  course  consisting  lai^y  of  ex  cathedra  statements 
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of  theory  and  of  formal  ezperiments  without  a  compdHng 
inner  motive  for  investigation.' 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass.  —  In  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  the  two  laws  akeady  mentioned  and  of  the 
experimental  facts  that  have  led  up  to  them,  the  ba^  will 
have  been  laid  in  experience  for  the  law  of  the  conservaticn 
of  mass ;  and  it  can  now  be  brought  in  at  any  time,  and 
clinched.  It  may  be  done  in  a  very  interesting  way,  and  id  a 
short  time,  in  connection  with  a  brief  review  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Black,  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier.  It  is  worth  while 
to  give  the  actual  figures  obtained  in  Lavoisier's  famous  ex- 
periment, and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  assign- 
ments of  percentage  compo^tions  to  all  compounds  that 
have  been  analyzed  are  necessarily  based  on  the  assumption 
that  this  law  is  true.  The  pupils  will  probably  have  assumed 
this  without  realizing  that  they  have  done  so ;  and  the  occa- 
sion  will  furnish  the  opportunity  for  another  salutary  lesson 
in  the  logic  of  chemistry.  It  is  only  when  we  examine  care- 
fully the  contents  of  our  premises  and  the  grounds  on  whicb 
we  assume  them,  that  we  find  out  whether  we  have  conmutted 
the  common  fallacy  of  slipping  into  our  chain  of  reasoning, 
either  without  or  with  sophistical  intent,  some  assumptioD 
that  was  not  specifically  recognized  in  the  premises.  TbcK 
is  no  harm  in  letting  the  pupils  assume  a  few  things  at  fiist, 
in  order  not  to  crowd  in  too  many  new  ideas  all  together  at 
the  start ;  but  it  is  highly  important  that  they  be  made  to 
halt  betimes  and  subject  all  assumptions  to  careful  scrutiny, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  whether  these  assumptions  an 
or  not  justified  by  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  mass,  then,  it  b  well  to  ask  them  a  few  ques- 
tions  that  will  lead  them  to  realize  that  they  have  made  thb 

'  Read  carefully  Smith  and  HaU,  of.  cU.,  Ff>.  53-84,  and  Scbocb,  «^.  (ft, 
pp.  44-56.  Alio  for  mformatiiMi  as  to  the  laige  amount  of  Teal  chemhtiy  Alt 
can  be  experimeiitally  taught  without  resort  to  cbeinical  symbols  and  tluntj, 
■ee  Aimitiong,  op.  at.,  pp.  319-134,  iii-191. 
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assumptioQ  in  accepting  the  percentage  compositions  as  estab- 
lished facts.  When  they  have  seen  this  dearly  they  should 
be  led  by  further  questioning,  suggestion,  or  explanation  to 
understand  that  the  law  is  an  inductive  inference  based  on  a 
vast  amount  of  accumulated  experience,  and  that  its  justifi- 
cation lies  in  the  fact  that  while  thoxisands  of  analyses  of 
compoimds  have  been  made,  no  chemical  change  has  occurred, 
in  connection  with  any  of  them,  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  all  the  products  resulting  from  the  change  was 
found  to  be  greater  or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
all  the  substances  that  entered  into  it. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  and  with  all  other  quan- 
titative experiments  it  should,  of  course,  be  made  clear  that 
small  experimental  errors  are  inevitable,  but  tliat  these 
become  smaller  and  smaller  when  the  experiments  are 
made  with  more  accurate  instruments  and  with  greater 
care. 

Gay-Lussac's  law  0/  combining  volumes.  —  The  pupils' 
knowledge  of  this  law  may  be  made  to  grow  out  of  their  ex- 
I>erience  with  certain  compounds  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
suggested  for  the  preceding  laws.  If  they  have  been  shown 
by  experiment,  as  they  should  be,  that  when  a  given  volume  of 
oxygen  taken  as  a  unit  is  exploded  in  a  eudiometer  with  two 
unit  volumes  of  hydr<^en,  it  forms  two  unit  volumes  of  steam 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  and  that  one  volume 
of  nitrogen  combines  ^mHarly  with  three  of  hydrogen  to 
form  two  volumes  of  ammonia  gas,  they  will  be  ready  to 
accept  the  statement  that  one  volume  of  chlorine  combines 
with  one  of  hydrogen  to  form  under  amilar  conditions  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  chloride.  This  latter  experiment  is 
troublesome,  and  probably  would  better  not  be  tried,  on 
accotmt  of  the  violence  with  which  these  two  gases  unite; 
but  if  there  is  time  for  further  quantitative  demonstration 
before  the  law  is  formulated,  the  experiment  of  combining 
oxygen  with   sulfur    to  form  sulfur  dioxide  can  eadly  be 
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made,*  and  the  fact  shown  that  when  one  volume  of  oxygen 
combines  with  all  the  sulfur  that  it  will  take,  two  volumes  of 
sulfur  dioxide  are  fonned. 

If  these  facts  are  now  tabulated  graphically,  letting  snuS 
equal  rectangles  represent  unit  volumes  of  any  of  the  gases, 
the  pupils  with  the  table  before  them  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  questioning  and  suggestion,  should  be  able  to  frame  in- 
telligently the  statement  that  when  these  gases  that  have 
been  eqwrimented  with  combine,  the  volumes  of  them  which 
enter  into  composition  and  the  volumes  of  the  gaseous  com- 
pounds that  are  formed  bear  simple  ratios  to  one  another,  — 
that  is,  they  can  be  represented  by  the  small  whole  numbeis 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  ^  They  may  then  be  told  that  this  statement  holds 
good  for  all  elements  in  the  condition  of  gases  or  vapoR  and 
for  all  compounds  formed  by  tbem  as  gases  or  vapors  under 
constant  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  They  are 
then  prepared  to  memorize  the  formal  statement  of  the  law 
with  some  appreciation  of  its  meaning. 

The  physical  laws  of  gases  and  vapors.  —  The  laws  of  Boyle 
and  Charles  and  the  law  of  vapor  pressure  must  be  made  use 
of  in  correcting  the  measurements  of  gas  volumes  in  the 
experiments  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent calculations  in  which  the  wei^ts  of  gases  are  deter- 
mined from  their  measured  volumes.  The  pupils  usually 
have  little  difficulty  in  reciting  the  verbal  statements  of  these 
laws,  but  when  they  are  required  to  make  use  of  them  in  cal- 
culations they  almost  invariably  have  trouble.  The  teachw 
may  overcome  this  difficulty  by  carefully  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  behavior  of  gases,  which  the  laws  describe. 
He  should  do  this  at  the  demonstration  table  when  the  actual 
necessity  for  applying  the  laws  occurs,  as  it  does  m  these  ex- 
periments.     Often  the  difficulties  arise  mainly  because  the 

'  For  these  experimeots,  see  Schoch,  op.  cil.,  pp.  SSS^ ;  «nd  McPbeno* 
W.,  and  HendetsoD,  W.  E.,  Firil  Course  in  Chemistry,  Ginn,  Boston,  igift 
p.  50.    See  alM,  Smith,  op.  cil.,  pp.  111-114,  and  pp.  48-49. 
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teacher  assumes  that  the  pupils  know  these  laws  from  their 
previous  study  of  them  in  the  course  in  physics.  He  perhaps 
overlooks  the  bearing,  in  this  connection,  of  the  psychological 
laws  of  memory  and  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  because 
nearly  a  year's  time  has  ela[»ed  since  the  gas  laws  were 
learned,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  be  recalled  and  appUed 
'without  releaming.  A  review  of  them,  therefore,  with  some 
experimental  demonstration  is  almost  sure  to  be  necessary  in 
order  that  the  pupUs  may  be  able  to  apply  them  inteUigently. 
Other  difficulties  arise  from  the  elevation  of  these  problems 
(of  the  correction  of  measured  gas  volumes,  and  their  transla- 
tion to  weights)  into  ends,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  their 
place  as  means  to  an  end. 

The  author  has  fotmd  that  the  following  statement  of  the 
laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles  combined  b  altogether  the  most 
convenient  and  easiest  for  the  pupils  to  remember  and  use : 

"  The  product  of  the  volume  and  pressure  of  a  given  mass 
of  any  gas  is  proportional  to  its  absolute  temperature  "  *  or 
PV    ^     P'V 
273  +  '     273  +  t' 
The  language  ofjaci  vs.  the  language  of  theory.  —  Up  to  this 
point  in  the  development  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  chem- 
istry, it  is  assumed  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  com- 
bining weights,  and  e^edally  of  atoms.    Only  the  direct 
results  of  chemical  analyses  are  supposed  to  have  been  dealt 
with;    and  these  in  a  purely  matter-of-fact  and  inductive 
manner.    This  is  very  important  if  the  true  scientific  attitude 
is  to  be  established  and  fostered.    If  the  pupils  are  allowed 
to  be^  talking  and  thinking  in  terms  of  the  atomic  theory 
before  they  have  been  inducted  into  the  habit  of  starting  their 
thinking  with  the  facts  of  observation  and  experiment,  the 

*  The  experimental  evidence,  and  the  itrgiunent  for  this  stAtement  of  these 
Ism  and  for  the  kw  of  vapor  pressure  may  be  found  in  Mann  and  Twin,  ap, 
^•1 P?-  3>i~3>3i  and  pp.  taS-ijg. 
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best  part  of  the  peculiar  service  that  chemistiy  can  render 
them  through  training  in  the  scientific  method  of  inductive 
inference  will  be  lost,  and  they  will  form  the  habit  of  speca- 
lating  on  the  affinities  of  atoms  and  the  dance  of  the  mole- 
cules, instead  of  thinking  on  the  methods  and  results  <tf 
chemical  investigation. 

This  opinion  of  the  author  is  based  not  so  much  on  aca- 
demic theories  of  scientific  teaching  as  on  his  actual  obser^ 
vation  of  the  behavior  of  pupils  in  chemistry  classes  extend- 
ing over  many  years.  The  attitude  that  is  almost  certain  to 
be  generated  by  introducing  the  atomic  theory  and  chemical 
symbols  very  early  in  the  course  and  by  conducting  the  dis- 
cussions in  this  highly  condensed  and  artificial  type  of  scien- 
tific language  is  the  attitude  of  relying  on  belief  instead  of  on 
knowledge.  There  is  in  chemistry  classes  too  much  talk  of 
what  "  chemists  tell  us,"  of  what  "  scientists  believe  " ;  too 
much  arguing  from  prejudice  and  too  little  (^>en-minded  con- 
sideration of  observed  and  recorded  facts ;  too  much  jumping 
at  conclusions  and  too  fittle  candid  summing  up  of  experience 
gained  at  first  hand ;  and  ^^  atmosphere  of  mystery,  unreality, 
and  nebulous  speculation  pervades  the  whole  procedure. 

One  can  express  himself  so  much  more  concisely  in  terms  <A 
the  atomic  theory,  and  with  chemical  symbok  and  equations, 
that  the  temptation  is  strong  to  introduce  these  very  early, 
and  few  authors  and  teachers  have  been  able  to  resist  it 
Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  it  is  pernicious  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  juggle  with  symbols  before  they  have 
gained  some  true  conception  of  their  meanings.  "  Chemistry 
as  usually  taught  loses  greatiy  in  educational  value  becaiise 
pupils  are  told,  more  often  than  not,  that  such  and  such  it 
the  case,  instead  of  being  taught  hmo  it  has  been  found  otU  that 
such  is  the  case;  indeed,  that  which  has  to  be  proved  is 
usually  taken  for  granted." '    It  is  this  tendency  to  make 

*  AnnsUong,  Henry  E.,  Suggestiont  for  a  Coarse  of  EUmtntary  ImlmdUm  it 
Pkyskal  Science,  being  the  Seport  on  TeacMng  Chtmislry  pKseated  «t  the  laett- 
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ch^nistry  teaching  a  cramming  process,  instead  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-development,  — '  for  learning  how  to  do  and 
how  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  question,  —  that  defeats  the 
very  purposes  for  which  we  profess  to  teach  chemistry. 

Combining  weights.  —  After  a  conaiderabk  number  of  compoucds 
have  become  familUr  at  first  hand,  and  the  preceding  laws  learned 
inductively  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  idea  of  combining  weights 
may  be  gradually  approached  in  a  similar  way.  Let  it  be  shown  that 
since  the  lelative  wdght  of  hydiogen  that  enters  into  various  compounds 
is  the  smallest  relative  weight  to  be  found  in  any  of  them,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  taken  as  a  convenient  unit  for  comparing  the  weights  of  the 
elemenU  in  all  compounds.  Thus  the  compoution  of  water  can  be 
expressed  as  hydrogen  11.19  per  cent,  oxygen  88.S1  per  cent;  or  since 

— '■ —  =  7.94,  the  same  ratio  may  be  more  simply  expressed  as  hydrogen 

11.19 

I  part,  oxygen  7.94  parts,  or  a  ratio  approximately  of  i  to  8.    Similarly 

for  hydrogen  dioxide  the  composition  may  be  stated  as  hydrogen  5.914 

per  cent,  o]^gen  94.076  per  coit,  or  since — '■ —  =  iS-88,  the  same  ratio 

5.914 
may  be  expressed  as  hydrogen  i  part,  oxygen  15.88  parts,  or  a  ratio 
approximately  of  i  to  16. 

Again,  if  we  reduce  the  percent!^  ratios  of  other  hydrogen  com- 
pounds in  a  similar  manner  so  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  other  ele- 
ment to  that  of  the  hydrogen  when  taken  as  unity  we  find  the  following : 

For  hydrogen  sulphide  —  hydrogen  i,  sulfur,  16. 

For  calcium  hydride  —  hydrogen  i,  oddum  19.88. 

For  ammonia — hydrogen  i,  nitrogen  43.03,  and  so  on. 

Now  since  these  ratios  are  always  found  to  be  the  same  for  all  quan- 
tities of  these  hydrogen  impounds,  we  may  calculate  from  the  percent- 
age compodtions  of  these  compounds  as  determined  by  analyses  a 
set  of  numbers  which  telb  how  many  grams  of  any  element  enter  into 
combination  with  i  gram  of  hydrogen. 

Now  a  little  further  consideration  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  conq>ounds  that  have  been  studied  reveals  a  remarkable 
relation ;  for  if  we  calculate  from  the  percentage  imposition  of  calcium 

Ing  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Newcastle  on 
Tyne,  iSqq,  printed  as  Chapter  XVI,  (foe.  cU.,  p.  391)  of  the  previously  cited 
book  by  this  eminent  English  chemist  and  educational  leader.  Every  teacher 
of  chemistry  should  read  this  entire  leport,  and  most  of  the  other  diapten  ai 
weU. 
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oxide  the  number  of  grams  of  caldum  that  combines  with  7.94  grains  ot 
oxygen,  we  find  it  to  be  19.88,  the  same  number  of  grams  of  caldum 
that  combine  with  i  gram  of  hydrogen.  Thus  the  weights,  in  grams,  of 
caldum  and  oxygen  that  are  foimd  to  combine  with  each  other  are  the 
same  as  the  weights  in  grams  of  these  elements  that  combine  with  i 
gram  of  hydrogen ;  and  the  same  proportions  hold,  whatever  be  the  miit. 

Similarly  for  sulfur  dioxide  —  sulfur  16,  oxygen  15.88  (i.e.  2  X  7-94): 
for  caldimi  sulphide  —  sulfur  16,  calcium  19.88.  Thus  for  the  com- 
pounds mentioned  we  find  that  the  ratios  of  the  weights  in  which  these 
elements  combine  with  each  other  are  the  same  as  the  ratios  of  the  wei^ts 
of  them  that  ix>mbine  with  i  gram  of  hydrogen.  Wben  similar  calcu- 
lations are  made  for  other  compounds,  and  the  results  tabulated,  we 
find  the  same  thing  to  be  true,  namely,  that  we  may  choose  for  each 
element  a  number  which  we  may  call  its  combining  weight,  and  which 
either  by  itself  or  wben  multiplied  by  a  imull  whole  number  tells  the 
proportion  in  which  this  element  combines  with  a  similarly  chosen 
weight  of  any  other  element. 

Chemkal  symbols  and  equations.  —  Although  it  is  assumed  that  iq> 
to  this  stage  no  atomic  or  molecular  symbob  and  formulas  have  been 
mentioned,  the  idea  of  the  equation  should  have  been  introduced  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  course,  and  continued  by  using  names  and  per- 
centage compositions  to  represent  the  chemical  change  in  evety  experi- 
ment, thus  — 

Mercuric  oxide  ^  mercury   +   oxygen 
100  93.6  74 

The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  read  this,  "  100  parts  of  mercniy, 
when  heated  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  yield  93.6  parts  of  mercury  and  74 
parts  of  oxygen,"  and  so  for  every  reaction.  Also  the  idea  of  constant 
proportions  should  be  given  the  necessary  repetition  for  thorough  com- 
prehension and  memorization  by  having  one  pupil  state  the  proportion 
in  grams,  another  in  pounds,  another  in  milligrams,  another  in  tons,  and 
another  in  percentages,  until  the  concept  of  constant  proportions  has 
become  concrete  and  has  been  fixed  in  their  memories.  The  stating  of 
proportums  by  weigfUs  should  become  a  habit  wUh  Aem. 

After  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions  and  the  concq>t 
of  combining  weights  have  been  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  dear  that  combining  weights  are  more  convenient  than  percentages, 
another  step  toward  the  atomic  theory  may  be  taken  by  r 
all  reactions  on  this  ba»s,  thus,  for  example. 

Hydrogen  -|-  chlorine  ->  hydrogen  chloride 
I  35-37  3fi-37 
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After  this  idea  has  sank  in,  the  popb  mar  be  toJd  that  the  rtiwiifftit 
have  found  as  a  result  <rf  long  cqicneiKx  and  mncfa  "i"^imaiiatitiii 
that  the  comUning  wei(^  of  tlv  denxnts  came  out  with  moR  vbofe 
numbers  and  fewer  long  fractinn  when  the  miit  of  "-Bl»i.mg  wei^t 
adiq>ted  as  the  basis  for  axnpansaa  and  calculatioa  b  tafcw>  as  oi^rpn 
=  16  than  they  do  if  the  onit  oomtRoiDg  weight  is  lakoi  as  hjdiogm  —  i. 

On  this  basis,  with  ozygm  =  16  as  a  onit,  the  [HOportioos  okolated 
from  the  percentage  compositions  oi  several  compounds  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows : 


asf^n 

faydrogai 

wata 

16 

aj»i6 

18.016 

ozjrgen 

Iqrdingea 

3* 

Ij>i6 

34-016 

liydrogen 

chlorine 

nyuiugen  chloride 

1.008 

35^6 

36^ 

hjnfaogen 

nitragea 

3M4 

14^1 

17-034 

cUorine 

(oygen 

70.9s 

16 

86.93 

sulfur 

SDlfurdiaiide 

32.<>7 

3a 

64-07 

On  comparing  the  ctnnbimng  (vt^iortiMis  of  the  various  elements  in 
this  table  it  becomes  evident  that  the  relative  amount  of  hydrogen  that 
enters  into  combination  in  the  compounds  here  considered  is  i,  a,  or  3 
times  its  least  combioing  wei^t  (1.008),  and  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  for  the  other  elements. 

It  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  convenient  to  regard  the  smallest  relative 
weight  of  each  of  the  elements  that  is  found  in  any  of  its  oonqMunds  as 
the  unit  of  combining  weight  for  that  element  (oxygen  —  16  being  the 
basts).  We  may  then  conceive  that  water  is  made  up  of  one  combining 
wei^t  of  oxygen  (16)  and  two  combining  weights  of  hydrogen  (r.ooS  X  > 
—  3.016)  ami  that  hydrogen  dioxide  is  made  up  of  two  combining  weights 
of  oxygen  {16  X  2  =  32)  and  two  of  hydrogen  (i.ooS  X  1  "  a.oi6), 
faydn^en  chloride  of  one  combining  weight  of  hydrogen  (i.ooS)  and  one 
of  chlorine  (35.46),  and  so  on.  Let  the  pi^ils  finish  by  applying  the 
principle  to  the  other  compounds  of  the  table.  After  they  have  come 
to  understand  fairly  well  the  use  of  combining  weights  as  units  in  tenns 
of  which  chemical  changes  can  with  convenience  be  quantitatively 
expressed,  and  after  they  have  become  habituated  to  writing  chemic^ 
equations  in  the  maimer  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  pupils 
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will  be  ready  almost  to  fall  into  the  use  of  symbols  without  further  iit- 
structiou.  Let  tlie  teacher  then  ask  them  if  they  can  think  oi  ]abot- 
saving  abbreviations  to  use  instead  of  the  terms  one  combining  wd^ 
of  hydrogen,  two  rambining  weights  of  oxygen,  etc ;  and  probably  they 
will  suggest  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  elements  to  stand  for 
these  names  and  a  ^efficient  or  subscript  number  attached  to  each 
initial  to  stand  for  the  number  of  combining  weights  of  that  element 
that  are  present  in  a  compound. 

If  they  do  not  hit  upon  this  idea  at  once,  a  Uttle  questioning  and 
suggestion  will  bring  it  out.  They  may  now  be  asked  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  elements  whose  names  have  the  same 
initial  letter,  as  carbon,  chlorine,  and  calcium ;  and  after  the  symbob 
that  have  been  adopted  by  chemists  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  pupib 
as  the  best,  the  origin  of  Fe  for  iron,  Hg  for  mercury,  Na  for  sodium,  and 
so  on,  may  be  explained. 

At  this  point  all  the  reactions  that  they  have  had  should  be  grouped  in  a 
review  according  to  their  similarities,  written  with  the  symbols,  and  made 
the  bELSis  of  a  review  of  the  elements,  compounds,  and  processes  involved. 

During  this  review  they  may  be  told  that  the  tenn,  combining  wei^t, 
as  they  are  using  it,  is  synonymous  with  alomic  wtiglU;  and  they  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  table  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 

The  tUomic  theory.  —  The  pupils  will  now  be  ready  for  a  teal  appre- 
ciation of  the  atomic  theory.  In  presenting  it,  let  the  laws  of  d^iiite 
and  midtiple  proportions  be  recalled,  and  a  table  of  combining  pn^ior- 
tions  like  that  on  page  375  be  placed  on  the  blackboard ;  then  ask  tlie 
pupils  if  the  proportions  of  the  elements  in  a  compound  should  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  the  same  for  the  smallest  quantities  of  those  elements 
that  can  be  conceived  to  enter  into  combination  and  still  retain  tbeii 
peculiar  chemical  properties.  When  they  have  answered  this  in  the 
affirmative,  they  may  be  asked  if  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  facts 
that  they  have  thus  far  learned,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  these  very  tiny 
bits  of  the  elements  (which  we  may  now  agree  to  call  atoms)  go  throu^ 
all  chemical  changes  as  units,  without  losing  their  identity,  and  that 
when  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  for  example,  unite  to  form  water  each  one 
of  a  certain  large  number  of  tiny  oxygen  atoms  unites  with  two  hydro- 
gen atoms,  and  so  on  for  other  cases.  If  they  are  able  to  see  tbit 
this  suppo^tion  is  consistent  with  all  the  facts,  and  to  understand  bo* 
it  serves  as  a  convenient  interpretation  for  the  laws  of  definite  and 
multiple  propottions  and  the  law  of  combining  weights,  they  ou|^t  to 
be  prepared  for  the  customary  statement  of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory.' 

*  For  a  very  clear  and  sfanfde  statement,  tee  Mcllietson  and  HcsdenoB,  «f- 
eil.,  pp.  67,  68. 
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From  this  point  on,  all  reactions  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  chemical 
equations  and  interpreted  in  the  language  of  the  atomic  theory;  but 
the  discussion  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  far  away  from  the  facts  of 
experiment.  The  pupils  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  these 
equations  are  simply  a  condse  means  of  stating  facts  determined  by 
experiments ;  and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  deduce,  by  juggling 
with  the  equations,  conclusions  not  based  on  the  facts  which  the  equa- 
tions represent.  The  author  has  frequently  heard  chemistry  classes 
discussing  chemical  equations  and  the  proper  observance  of  the  rules  for 
the  "coeffidenta  and  exponents"  as  if  tbey  were  handling  algebraic 
equations,  —  and  deducing  consequences  from  them  which  they  ac- 
cepted with  pathetic  credulity  —  while  no  references  were  made  to  the 
actual  substances  and  the  process  of  their  behavior  when  put  together. 
Better  no  chemistry  at  all  than  trash  of  such  a  sort.  A  chemical  equation 
is  not  something  in  itself  from  which  a  conclusion  can  be  deduced.  It 
is  simply  a  condensed  and  very  convenient  statement  of  a  conduson 
itself,  or  of  a  set  of  observed  facts.  Deductions  made  with  it,  but  with- 
out having  in  mind  all  the  facts  that  it  implies,  and  perhaps  others  be- 
rides,  are  almost  certain  to  involve  serious  errors  and  misconceptions. 

Molecules  and  Avogadro's  law.  —  Since  the  pupils  who  study  chem- 
istry in  high  schools  have  usually  had  a  previous  course  in  physics,  they 
will  think  they  know  somewhat  about  molecules;  but  it  is  best  not  to 
let  them  indulge  in  cock-sure  statements  about  them  at  any  time ;  and 
it  is  particularly  desirable  for  fostering  the  sdentific  habit  of  mind  in 
chemistry  study  that  all  mention  of  them  be  avoided  until  after  the 
atomic  theory  has  been  inductivdy  taught.  After  this  the  molecular 
theory  may  be  reviewed  with  demonstration  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  phj^cal  phenomena  of  gas  volumes  at  varying  temperatures  and 
pressures,  evaporation  and  vapor  pressures,  the  phenomena  of  diSu»on 
and  solution,  induding  osmotic  pressure,  and  the  effects  of  concentration 
on  boiling  and  freezing  pomts.  Without  such  a  review  it  is  not  to  be 
eqiected  that  the  pupils  will  have  any  dear  conception  of  the  theory. 
Their  statements  on  the  questions  will  be  nothing  but  wild  guesses  and 
idle  speculation.  So  if  they  have  no  dear  conception  of  what  mole- 
cules may  be  they  can  have  none  of  Avogadro's  law  and  its  conse- 
quences. Unless  this  law  and  its  consequences  are  comprehended  it  is 
useless  to  expect  success  in  teaching  the  pupils  how  molecidar  and  atomic 
weif^ta,  molecular  formula,  and  valendes  are  determined.  Neither 
can  they  understand  the  calculations  that  justify  the  correct  balancing 
of  equatkms,  unless  they  understand  this  law.  On  the  contrary  the 
learning  process  wiU  degenerate  into  unintelligent  and  uninterested 
r  become  a  mere  guessing  game,  yielding  no  sdentific 
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training.  If  introduced  at  all,  Avogadio's  law  should  be  approadied 
inductivdjr  through  suitable  experiments.  For  the  introduction  of 
this  hypothesis  the  following  experimental  problems  are  desinUe, 
and,  if  possible,  should  be  worlied  out  by  teacher  and  pupils  at  the 
demonstratioB  table : 

I.  In  what  proportions  by  volume  do  oxygen  and  hydrogoi 
combine  to  form  water;  and  what  is  the  relative  volume  of  steam 
that  is  formed  under  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  J  ■ 

2.  In  what  proportions  by  volume  do  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
unite  with  each  other;  and  what  is  the  relative  vcdume  of  the 
resulting  hydrogen  chloride  *  under  the  same  conditions  of  tent- 
perature  and  pressure? 

3.  In  what  proportions  do  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  unite ;  and 
what  is  the  relative  volume  of  ammonia  gas  thus  formed  (at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure)? 

4.  When  sulfur  unites  with  a  given  volume  of  oxygen,  lAat 
r^tive  volume  of  sulfur  dioxide  is  formed  (at  the  same  tenq>a- 
ature  and  pressure)  ? 

If  any  of  these  experiments  have  been  made  previously  in  coimectiaii 
with  the  study  of  water,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  sulphur,  or  in 
connection  with  the  law  of  combining  volumes,  it  will  here  be  necessarf 
only  to  review  tbem  and  tabulate  graphically  their  results  by  volume  is 
described  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  latter  law.* 

When  this  tabulation  has  been  done  the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  Avogadro's  hypothec  and  its  consequences  b  before  the  pufHls; 
and  it  may  then  be  explained  to  them  how  molecular  formulc  are 
chosen,  how  molecular  or  reacting  equations  are  written,  and  so  ml 
And  these  theoretical  matters  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  review  d 

1  The  experiment  of  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulfuric  add  is  often  used  to 
demonstrate  this  proportion,  and  it  is  stated  that  since  two  volumes  of  hydrostn 
are  liberated  from  the  solution  tor  every  one  volume  of  oxygen,  tWs  proves 
that  water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  two  ta 
one.  Strenuous  objections  are  made  to  this  statement  by  authorities  in  physical 
chemistry;  and  hence  this  experiment  should  not  be  used  to  demtonstiate 
the  composition  of  water.  For  arguments  on  this  point  see  Schoch,  of.  ciL, 
pp.  47,  S4,  and  81-87.  Professor  Alexander  Smith  suggests  the  use  of  potas- 
sium fluoride,  instead  of  add,  to  increase  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
water.  In  this  case,  no  question  can  arise  as  to  whether  the  hydtogen  and 
the  oxygen  come  from  the  water. 

'  For  suitable  substitutes  for  this  troublesome  expeiimeut  by  direct  union 
of  H  and  CI  see  Smith,  op.  ctl.,  pp.  iri-114. 

*  Cf .  p.  369  onle. 
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many  previously  learned  facts  on  which  they  throw  light.  The  writer, 
however,  is  skeptical  with  regard  to  the  comprehen^oiL  of  these  ideas, 
and  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils  will  be 
happier  if  he  does  not  expect  a  very  large  measure  of  it,  even  under  the 
best  conditions  and  with  the  most  careful  approach.  He  should  always 
remember  that  getting  the  pupils  to  say  the  words  is  not  necessarily  getting 
them  to  understand  what  the  words  mean.  When  the  teacher  thinks  he  has 
succeeded,  if  he  "overhaul  the  pupil's  conceptions"  by  doing  a  little 
probing  and  cross-examining  he  will  more  often  than  otherwise  be  dis- 
af^inted ;  and  he  must  not  blame  the  pupil  for  it. 

The  itm  theory.  —  Later,  after  a  suSdent  array  of  experiments  and 
facts  about  elearolysis  has  been  accumulated  and  orgai^zed,  the  ionic 
theory  may  be  explained  and  some  of  its  uses  in  ordering  and  interpret- 
ing chemical  facts  may  be  pointed  out. 

All  this  may  be  very  well  worth  while ;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  if 
given,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  understood  if  it  comes  near  the 
end  of  the  course.  It  will  be  a  rare  teacher  who  can  present  it  success- 
fully unless  he  has  mastered  it  himself  through  a  laboratory  course  in 
phyncal  chemistry ;  and  it  certainty  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out 
Other  more  important  and  directly  practical  knowledge  that  the  pupils 
can  gun  through  experimenting  Uiemselves,  and  can  more  ea»ly  grasp. 
2t  may  be  argued  that  acids,  bases,  and  salts  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out the  ionic  theory;  but  the  answer  to  that  is  that  very  much  of  value 
was  successfully  taught  about  these  bodies  before  modem  physical 
chemistry  began  to  filter  into  the  high  schools. 

From  the  relatively  large  space  devoted  in  this  chapter  to 
the  teaching  of  chemical  theory,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
author  believes  theory  should  occupy  the  major  part  of  the 
pupil's  time.  The  real  case  is  quite  the  contrary,  however. 
The  purpose  of  the  somewhat  extended  discussion  is  to  make 
dear  the  uselessness  of  attempting  most  of  the  theoretical 
teaching  at  all  unless  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up 
scientific  habits  of  mind. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Outline  your  plans  for  the  first  three  lessons  of  a  high  school 
counein  cfaemistry. 

3.  Show  how  in  your  plans  you  have  "psychologized"  the  aubject 
matter  and  the  method  of  instruction. 
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3.  What  ertoi  must  be  particularly  guarded  against  in  starting  mdi 
a  course? 

4.  Why  is  it  psychologicaUy  wrong  to  talk  about  atoms  and  mole- 
cules early  in  the  course  ? 

5.  Outline  your  ideas  as  to  the  proper  use  of  a  chemistry  textbook, 
and  support  them  by  argument. 

6.  State  dearly  the  distinctions  between  facts,  laws,  and  principles, 
and  hypotheses  and  theories.  How  shall  you  proceed  in  order  to  gjve 
the  pupils  dear  notions  as  to  these  distinctions? 

7.  What  are  the  prindpal  types  of  chemical  facts?  What  drcum- 
stances  should  govern  the  choice  among  these  facts  for  teaching  par- 

8.  How  does  a  person  become  able  to  use  chemical  books  in  gainiog 
chemical  knowledge? 

9.  Discuss  critically  the  list  of  chemical  facts  given  as  essential. 

10,  Explain  how  the  relations  to  everyday  things,  of  such  facts,  tan 
be  made  dear  and  interesting  to  pupils.  Why  is  it  important  to  tiie 
pupil,  both  socially  and  psychologically,  that  thi^  should  be  done? 

ir.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  occurred  in  your  point  (A  view  <ir 
what  new  thoughts  as  to  the  teaching  of  chemistiy  have  come  to  yoo  as 
a  result  of  reading  the  quotation  from  Professor  Rahlenberg'a  paper? 

11.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  the  suggested  method 
of  teaching  the  law  of  de&nite  proportions?    Is  the  method  feasUe? 

13.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  proposed  approach  to  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions?  To  the  general  comment  on  the  inductive 
method  of  approaching  generalizations? 

14.  Do  you  approve  the  proposed  method  of  teaching  the  law  (rf  the 
conservation  of  mass  ?    Why  ? 

15.  How  would  you  teach  the  law  of  combining  volumes?  F^rom 
your  own  experience  in  learning  chemistry,  do  you  think  the  pirfnoed 
experiments  and  inductive  approach  are  necessary  ? 

16.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  author  in  what  he  says  about 
the  teaching  of  the  gas  laws?    Why? 

17.  Why  have  textbook  authors  introduced  the  atomic  tbeoiy  w 
early?  In  your  own  actual  opinion  are  they  pedagogically  ri^t  or 
wrong  in  writing  thus  for  begiimers?  Under  the  circumstances  what 
can  a  teacher  do  who  believes  in  withholding  theories  until  their  utiHty 
can  be  appreciated  through  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  they  explain? 

18.  Do  you  think  the  author  of  this  book  has  overstated  the  bad 
effects  on  the  pupils  of  introducing  theories  too  early,  and  too  dogmatS- 
cally,  and  making  them  unduly  prominent  ?  If  you  disagree  with  him, 
what  arguments  can  you  advance  to  confute  bis  statonenU? 
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19.  Assuming  for  the  time  that  your  classmates  are  high  school 
pupQs,  teach  them  the  notion  of  combining  weights,  and  ascertain  by 
questioning  whether  they  have  grasped  it  with  perfect  clearness. 

30.  Teach  them  similaily  the  use  of  symbob  and  equations. 

ai.  Introduce  them  to  the  atomic  theory. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

CHEUISTSY.      PRACTICAL  SnCGESTIONS 

Some  commoa  sense  rules  and  prindpleB  for  teachtsg 
chemiBtry.  —  Out  of  the  foregoing  discussion  some  rules  and 
principles  emerge,  which,  if  they  are  followed  out,  will  make 
for  success  in  the  teaching. 

1.  Begin  with  the  facts  of  observation  and  e:q>eriment  and 
stick  closely  to  such  facts  throughout  the  course.  When  the 
facts  involve  quantitative  relations,  that  have  been  determined 
by  measurement,  state  them  in  quantitative  terms ;  and  show 
or  describe  the  manner  of  making  the  measurements  so  far 
as  it  may  be  apprehended. 

2.  Withhold  laws  untU  a  sufficient  number  of  the  facts  and 
relations  thai  are  specific  cases  of  the  law  have  been  studied  tmd 
have  become  familiar.  The  law  can  then  be  appreciated  as  a 
device  for  the  economy  of  thought. 

3.  When  a  law  has  been  once  presented  have  the  pupUi 
connect  the  statement  of  the  law  with  eaery  new  specific  case  that 
comes  under  it,  untU  they  habitually  do  this  for  themselves. 

4.  Withhold  theories  until  they  are  needed  to  furnish  explana- 
tions of  observed  facts.  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  teach 
theories  that  the  facts  are  subordinated  to  them.  Laws  and 
theories  are  man-made  devices  for  describing  facts.  Fads 
are  not  to  be  degraded  into  illustrations  or  examples  of  the 
operation  of  laws  and  theories.  Laws  and  theories  do  not 
"  operate."  They  merely  say  what  in  general  goes  on  under 
certain  conditions.    If  at  any  time  the  facts  shall  be  found 
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with  certainty  not  to  agree  with  them,  then  the  laws  must  be 
altered  to  fit  the  facts  as  the  facts  are. 

5.  //  the  students  fail  to  utiderstand  a  law  or  theory  when  it 
is  presented,  do  not  insist  on  their  memorizing  it  so  they  can 
repeat  it  glibly  at  once.  Give  them  time  and  more  experience 
with  concrete  cases,  and  after  a  while  they  will  have  learned 
it.  They  will  all  be  too  ready  to  substitute  the  memory  of  a 
few  words  for  knowledge  of  facts  unless  they  are  made  to  form 
the  contrary  habit.  Generalizations  are  of  supreme  impor- 
tance  if  the  facts  that  they  resume  are  comprehended  and  can 
be  recalled  and  used  with  their  aid ;  otherwise  they  are  useless. 

6.  Laws  and  theories,  therefore,  should  be  introduced  gradually 
as  the  course  proceeds,  and  the  more  difficult  conceptions  should 
come  near  the  end  of  the  course.  Tias  principle  is  recognized 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in  most  elementary  texts;  and  in 
some  of  them  the  highly  theoretical  matters  —  such  as  the 
atomic  and  molecular  theories,  Avogadro's  law,  the  making  of 
formulae,  valency,  ionization  — are  placed  in  chapters  by  them- 
selves so  that  they  can  be  deferred  or  omitted  altogether  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  In  all  cases  when  they  are 
taught,  these  theoretical  matters  should  be  led  up  to  through 
quantitative  demonstrations  or  descriptions,  and  copious 
illustration.  Whenever  chemical  theories  serve  to  muddle  and 
disgust  the  pupils  instead  of  interesting  them,  clarifying  their 
ideas,  and  enabling  them  to  make,  tentatively,  simple  predic- 
tions, such  a  result  is  proof  either  that  the  conceptions  are 
beyond  the  pupils'  abihtles  or  that  the  teaching  is  inefficient, 
or  both.^ 

7.  The  laws  of  chemistry  should  always  be  expressed  in  such 
language  as  clearly  to  imply  that  they  are  statements  of  the 
results  of  experiments.  Thus  for  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
"  Every  sample  of  any  compound  substance,  form«l  or  de- 

'  For  a  full  disouHon  of  this  question  of  chemical  tlieory  read  Smith  and  Hall, 
op.  eit.,  pp.  69-84,  and  also  Schoch,  E.  P.,  CktMistry  in  Bigk  Schotit.  BulL 
Univ.  of  Texas,  No.  no,  Official  Seriea  64,  Austin,  Tex.,  December,  1911,  pp. 
44-60  pastita. 
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composed,  is  always  found  to  contain  the  same  constitueit 
elements  in  the  same  proportions  by  weight."  ' 

8.  The  law  of  definite  prc^ortions,  the  taw  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  mass,  and  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  volumes  axe  among  the 
most  important  generalizations  of  chemistry ;  and  fortunately 
they  are  not  difficult  for  high  school  pupils  to  comprdiend  if 
they  are  carefully  approached.  The  law  of  simple  multq}le 
proportions  can  usually  be  taught  successfully,  but  is  not 
especially  important  to  beginners,  and  may  be  omitted  with 
Uttle  loss.  The  law  of  combining  weights,  which  is  a  more 
general  statement  of  the  two  preceding,  is  important,  but 
probably  too  difficult  and  doubtless  should  not  be  attempted 
with  any  confident  e^qwctation  that  it  will  be  clearly  and  fully 
comprehended  by  the  pupib. 

Type  reactions.  —  It  is  wise  to  develop  strongly  the  type 
notion  in  chemistry  and  to  show  at  every  opporttmity  that  the 
reactions  encountered  are  types  of  many  others  that  are  like 
them.  Thus  instead  of  having  the  pupils  learn  that  oxygen 
can  be  obtained  from  mercuric  oxide  or  potassium  chlorate  by 
heating,  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  appreciation  of  science  as 
economy  of  thought  will  be  missed  unless  the  teacher  shows 
in  connection  with  the  experiment  that  ^milarly  many  other 
compounds  of  oxygen,  such  as  BaOtt  PbOt,  KNO(,  MnO^, 
break  down  in  a  similar  manner  when  raised  to  hig^  teni' 
peratures,  and  give  up  all  or  part  of  their  oxygen.  Thus  the 
behavior  of  HgO  or  KC10»  is  typical  of  the  other  reactians 
shown.  So  when  hydrogen  is  obtained  by  displacing  it  from 
hydrochloric  acid  by  zinc,  the  reactions  of  other  nonoxidizing 
adds  with  zinc  and  other  metals  should  be  shown  and  ex- 
plained. This  reaction  then  no  longer  remains  a  "  method  of 
making  hydrogen,"  but  in  addition  becomes  a  type  of  the 
general  behavior  of  nonoxidizing  adds  with  metals  that 
stand  above  hydrogen  in  the  list  of  the  elements,  whea  the 
latter  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  electrochemicil 
'  Smith,  A.,  cp.  cU.,  p.  ai.    (lulics  miac) 
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activities.  The  type  notion  may  be  used  with  advantage 
also  in  showing  the  many  similarities  in  the  methods  of 
reducing  metals  from  their  ore;,  and  in  connection  with  the 
gradations  in  properties  of  the  elements  in  the  families  or 
groups  into  which  they  fall  according  to  the  periodic  system. 
If  the  teacher  form  the  habit  of  emphasizing  such  groups 
of  ^milar  reactions,  pointing  out  their  resemblances  to  one 
chosen  as  a  type,  and  concentrating  the  students*  attention 
on  the  general  resemblances  and  spedfic  differences  among  the 
reactions  of  the  group,  he  will  find  not  oidy  that  he  has  saved 
time  in  the  end  but  that  he  has  secured  unlooked-for  reviews, 
stimulated  interest,  and  formed  in  the  student  the  valuable 
mental  habit  of  using  the  type  notion  to  organize  and  relate 
his  chemical  concq)ts.  Practice  in  thus  forming  generaliza- 
tions that  are  true  only  within  certain  limits,  and  carefully 
confining  them  in  thought  to  those  limits,  constitutes  a  very 
valuable  part  of  the  mental  discipline  afforded  by  science.' 
Careful  attention  to  the  types  of  reaction  would  result  in  a 
much  more  pedagogical  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter 
than  is  found  in  many  texts ;  for  the  simplest  types  of  reactions 
could  be  grouped  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  the  more 
complicated  types  near  the  end.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
bring  in  the  reactions  of  combination  and  decomposition, 
reversible  reactions  (which  belong  to  both  the  preceding 
classes),  hydration,  displacement,  and  double  decomposition 
^proximately  in  the  order  named ;  and  it  would  leave  until 
later  many  of  those  involving  oxidation  and  reduction,  and 
implying  change  of  valence  (such  as  the  reactions  of  nitric 
add  with  the  metals).* 

Pnurtical  applicatlonB.  —  Though  it  is  not  feasible  in  most 
cases  to  make  the  approach  to  new  topics  through  household 
and  industrial  applications  of  chemistry,  this  may  perhaps 
be  done  occasionally,  when  the  reactions  are  suffidenUy 

•  Cf.  pp.  J05  «nd  HI  ante,  the  type  notSon  in  biology  uid  geognpb/. 

■  Ci.  Schoch,  oj.  cit.,  p.  47' 
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simple.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  straimng  a  point  by 
b^^nning  with  some  industrial  fact  or  process  with  which  the 
students  are  totally  iinfainilia.r  and  which  at  the  same  time 
is  so  complicated  that  it  presupposes  for  its  comprehenskm 
knowledge  of  chemical  principles  that  have  not  yet  been 
studied.  Nothing  could  be  worse  pedagi^cally  than  tids. 
Again  the  mistake  is  often  made  in  high  school  courses  in  so- 
called  "^plied"  or  "industrial"  chemistry  of  requiring 
the  pupils  to  memorize  complicated  details  of  processes  in 
whidi  no  easily  'perceived  applications  of  chemical  principles 
are  involved  and  out  of  which  no  clear  chemical  concq>ts  can 
be  gained.  All  this  with  the  notion  that  chemistry  is  thus 
haag  "  brought  close  to  daily  life."  For  example,  tiie  writer 
once  shared  for  a  recitation  period  the  boredom  of  a  class  that 
was  reciting  the  details  of  the  processes  of  tanning  various 
kinds  of  leather.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the 
class  had  ever  seen  a  tannery  or  made  a  laboratory  expeiimmt 
in  tanning,  not  did  any  reference  to  a  chemical  principle  or 
any  experimental  demonstration  of  whatever  sort  come  out 
in  the  recitation  or  the  notes  that  had  been  given  out  to  be 
studied.  Another  course  in  "  practical "  chemistry  known 
to  the  writer  contained  fifteen  or  twenty  recipes  for  removing 
stains  and  grease  fpots,  and  in  direct  connection  with  than  not 
even  a  reference  to  the  properties  of  solvents  and  solutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  e^ierimental  problems  in  removing  teal 
grease  spots,  known  facts  about  unwashable  colors,  dry  cleaning, 
softening  of  hard  waters  with  washing  soda  and  the  like  mi^t 
be  made  a  roost  simple  and  natural  approach  to  the  study  of 
solutions,  if  rightly  handled.  So  chlorine  and  sulfur  dioxide  can 
be  approached  through  problems  connected  with  bleaching  and 
disinfection,  although  these  problems  are  not  necessarily  better 
or  even  as  good  for  beginning  these  topics  as  problems  that 
would  grow  naturally  out  of  previous  studies.  The  teachcf 
must  go  over  all  the  possible  methods  of  approach  and  dioose 
the  problem  that  arouses  the  most  natural  and  real  interest 
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Although  the  industrial  applications  often  involve  compli- 
cated diemistry  and  unfamUiar  substances,  there  are  never- 
theless in  every  community  some  applications  that  can  be 
examined  which  are  simple  enough  to  be  understood.  So  the 
teacher  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  these  and  should 
connect  them  with  the  chemical  facts  and  principles  that  are 
applied  in  them,  at  the  time  when  these  facts  and  principles 
are  being  studied.  There  are  many  fairly  ^mple  chemical 
substances  and  reactions  that  are  very  common  and  veiy  im- 
portant to  know  about. 

Some  of  these  are:  the  prevention  of  industrial  waste 
through  the  utilization  of  by-products  in  manufactuiing  proc- 
esses; the  chemistry  of  flames,  raising  of  bread  and  biscuits; 
respiration,  digestion,  sanitation ;  fermentation ;  drying  of 
paint,  setting  of  mortar  and  cement ;  the  making  of  glass,  soi^, 
coal  gas  and  water  gas,  of  domestic  ammonia,  soda-water,  ex- 
plosives and  plastics,  inks,  dyes  and  varnishes ;  the  nature 
and  sources  of  alcohol  and  vinegar,  of  oils,  petroleum  and 
gasoline,  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  cellulose  in  foods, 
of  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  of  insectiddes. 

How  much  or  how  little  of  these  should  be  brought  into  the 
course  depends  on  the  ttnowledge  and  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  bringing  the  illustrations  into  the  class- 
room or  taking  the  class  to  them,  the  amotmt  of  knowledge 
and  interest  that  the  pupils  bring  to  them,  the  closeness  of 
their  relation  to  the  nuun  features  of  the  course,  and  many 
other  considerations  concerning  which  only  the  teacher 
himself  can  decide.  Some  of  these  things  can  be  made  the 
subjects  of  excursions,  other3  of  special  home  experiments 
and  reports  by  those  especially  interested  in  them.  Others 
still  the  teacher  may  merely  explain  and  illustrate,  leaving 
the  seeds  to  fall  on  good  ground  when  and  where  they  may, 
without  digging  them  up  to  see  whether  they  have  sprouted. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  teacher  is  full  of  such  information, 
and  is  enthusiastic  about  it,  some  of  the  pupils  will  be  infected 
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with  this  enthusiasm  all  the  time,  and  all  of  them  scmie  of  the 
time ;  and  chemistry  in  that  school  will  be  rated  as  a  pt^nilai 
and  practical  subject. 

Time  for  practical  applications.  —  To  save  time  for  sudi 
work,  the  less  common  elements  and  compounds  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  most  of  the  more  highly  theoretical  parts  of 
the  subject  can  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  teacher  and  informally  discussed  by  the  class,  but  passed 
over  without  requiring  that  it  shall  be  mastered.  If  the 
writer's  observations  and  those  of  most  of  the  college  chemistiy 
teachers  of  his  acquaintance  are  reliable  he  is  justified  in  the 
opinion  that  only  in  rare  instances  are  these  theoretical  parts 
mastered  anyway.  There  is  no  sense  in  e:q>ecting  that  evoy 
student  will  know  every  part  of  the  course  as  well  as  every 
other  part.  Such  an  ideaJ  grows  out  of  a  very  poor  conc^tion 
of  thoroughness.  One  important  element  of  thoroughness  in 
teaching  is  drill  in  judging  the  relative  importance  of  difieroit 
kinds  of  information,  and  practice  in  selecting  for  thorou^ 
learning  those  facts  and  rdations  that  have  to  do  with  one's 
aims  and  purposes.  It  is  important  that  the  pupils  should 
know  well  and  intimately  a  few  of  the  chemical  facts  and  laws 
that  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  now  or  lat^  in  their  active 
life  or  their  leisure  reading,  that  they  should  catch  the  ^liiit 
and  method,  and  something  of  the  logic  of  chemistry,  that  they 
should  know  how  to  plan  and  make  an  experiment  that  wiU 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  relation  sought,  and  that  they  shoukl 
know  where  to  find  chemical  books  and  how  to  get  needed 
informarion  out  of  them.  It  is  not  important  that  they  should 
become  walking  encyclopedias  of  chemical  ioformation. 

Practical  faints  on  &e  conduct  of  the  course.  —  Use  eipiA- 
ments  and  demonstrations  constantly.  It  is  related  <rf 
Faraday  that  in  lecturing  to  children,  whenever  he  spoke  of 
gravity  he  dropped  something  in  order  to  make  the  idea  con- 
crete. So  when  one  speaks  of  copper  sulphate  or  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pick  up  some  of  the  substance 
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and  exhibit  it,  so  as  to  connect  the  fact  mentioned  with  the 
substance  directly  as  seen,  as  well  as  with  its  name  and  its 
symbol. 

Interest  students  in  the  chemical  behavior  <A  substances 
that  they  know  something  about.  Things  totally  tuiknown  are 
not  interesting.  No  interest,  no  attention.  Strange  things 
are  interesting  only  when  meaningful,  and  meaningful  only 
when  having  some  discoverable  relation  to  that  which  is 
known  and  valued  for  some  reason.  As  far  as  possible  with- 
out straining  matters,  whenever  a  new  fact  or  principle  is 
learned,  show  its  utiiity,  either  in  the  industries  or  as  throwing 
light  on  the  understanding  of  other  topics. 

Qualitative  analysis  purely  as  such  is  a  technical  subject, 
and  it  is  wrong  to  crowd  out  real  chemistry  to  make  a  place 
for  analytical  processes.  These,  with  young  students  knowing 
so  little  of  chemistry  that  such  processes  must  for  them 
consist  merely  in  following  a  recipe,  roust  remain  largely 
mechanical.  Yet  it  is  profitable  in  connection  with  solution 
to  roake  clear  the  principles  used  in  the  separation  of  the 
metals,  and  in  review  to  give  some  of  the  characteristic 
laboratory  tests  for  identifying  the  metallic  and  the  acid 
radicals.'  Especially  is  this  true  of  tests  made  in  the  dry  way, 
when  the  pupils  are  made  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them  and 
correctly  interpret  all  the  phenomena,  so  as  to  prove  that  the 
substance  under  investigation  is  that  named  and  nothing  else.* 

Chemistry  is  a  quantitative  sdence,  therefore  present  it 
constantly  through  quantitative  descriptions ;  that  is,  always 
mention  the  weighings  and  measurings  by  which  the  facts  and 
laws  that  are  being  taught  were  learned,  ^ve  many  easy 
numerical  chemical  problems,  using  live  human  ones  involving 
commerdal  quantities  expressed  in  pounds  and  tons  when- 
ever possible,  as  well  as  laboratory  problems  involving  grams. 

>  Ct.  Snuth,  op.  eil..  Chapters  XXX  md  XIH. 

*  For  a  description  of  such  work,  and  an  i^ipredatioD  of  its  potdbilitiea  to 
training  in  logical  reasoning,  read  Smith  and  Hal),  of.  at.,  pp.  171-18*. 
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Thvta,  how  many  pounds  of  zinc  and  siilfuric  add  will  make 
sufficient  hydrogen  to  fill  a  balloon  that  will  hold  4000  cubic 
feet  at  0°  C,  and  30  inches  pressure?  Do  not  overwork  the 
DUmerical  problems,   but  keep   the  quantitative    relatioiis 

'.constantly  in  the  foreground. 

Chemistry  is  a  difficult  subject.    Don't  be  discouraged  if 

'  the  difficult  parts  are  not  understood.  Remember  what 
struggles  you  had  with  them  yourself ;  be  patient  and  review 
them  at  intervals.  After  a  while  they  will  clear  up  for  the 
students,  and  all  will  go  well.  Give  the  ideas  time  to  take 
root  and  grow.  If  you  find  yourself  lacking  in  patience  or 
charity  take  up  and  try  to  master  a  subject  that  is  raitirely 
strange  and  new  to  you,  or  read  an  advanced  modem  chemical 
work  in  German.  You  will  come  back  from  it  with  mon 
patience  and  charity  for  the  dull  pupils. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Of  the  eight  statements  under  the  heading  "Common  Senw 
Rules  and  Principles,"  which  seem  to  you  to  be  debatable?  Qmoic 
any  one  of  them  and  argue  for  or  against  iL 

3.  Select  several  textbooks  in  chemistry  and  grade  them  in  <vdtt 
according  to  what  you  judge  to  be  their  relative  merits  with  lelatioo  to 
withholding  theories  until  sufficient  facts  have  been  learned. 

3.  Regrade  the  same  textbooks  on  the  ttasb  of  tbeir  closeness  of 
relation  to  daily  life  and  social  values. 

4.  Regrade  the  t«zt3  on  the  basis  of  thdr  merits  in  preaeotiiig 
chemistry  so  as  to  lead  to  training  in  the  scientific  method  of  attnrUm 
and  solving  problems. 

5.  Compute  the  average  rank  of  each  book  according  to  the  three 
previous  ranldngs,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  these  average  ranks, 
the  one  getting  the  lowest  number  first,  and  so  on. 

6.  After  a  careful  study  of  what  is  sud  of  type  reactions  examine 
a  number  of  texts  to  see  if  they  take  advantage  of  this  principle  in  their 
presentation.  Make  a  list  of  the  principal  reactions  that  you  think  ou^t 
to  be  taught,  and  rearrange  them  in  groups  in  accordance  with  thii 
principle. 

7.  After  doing  the  work  suggested  (Questkm  6)  give  your  opinioB 
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as  to  Uie  feasibility  and  value  of  type  studies  of  reactions  after  the 
niAnner  indicated  in  this  chapter. 

8.  To  what  extent  would  the  teaching  of  practical  home  and  in- 
dustrial apphcations  of  cfaemistiy  be  available  in  your  home  community  ? 

9.  Go  through  the  chemistry  texts  again  and  for  each  of  them  make 
a  list  of  the  topics  that  could  be  omitted  with  least  loss  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  good  elementary  working  knowledge  and  appiedaticm  of 
chcmistty. 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  the  author's  statement  that  some  of  the 
more  difficult  portions  of  chemistry  may  be  informaUy  explained  and 
passed  over  without  requiring  that  they  "be  recited  and  examined  on"? 

I  r.  Of  the  chemistry  lessons  that  you  have  known,  do  you  remember 
many  in  which  the  matter  of  making  statements  concrete  by  showing 
thinfp  when  mentioning  them,  i  la  Faraday,  was  overdone?  Can  you 
recall  any  that  would  have  been  improved  by  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

REFERENCES 

For  references,  on  subject  matter,  methods,  textbooks,  etc.,  see  list 
at  end  of  Chapter  XX,  and  the  library  list.  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

CHEiaCAL  EQUmCENT 

Principal  items  of  expense.  —  The  most  ezpen^ve  item  ol 
equipment  for  chemistry,  ordinarily,  is  the  furniture  and 
plumbing ;  and  the  next  item,  if  the  equipment  is  high  grade, 
is  chemical  balances.  It  is  possible,  however,  with  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  to  reduce  the  cost  of  both  these  items  so  as  to 
bring  a  good  course  in  chemistry  within  the  means  of  a.  smaB 
school.  Most  of  the  chemical  glassware  and  most  of  the  sup- 
plies that  are  needed  are  relatively  ine^qieosive,  and  their  cost, 
if  necessary,  can  be  covered  by  a  small  fee,  which  the  piq)ils 
will  pay  cheerfully  if  they  are  given  abundant  c^portunities 
for  experimenting  with  what  they  pay  for.  The  writer  once 
equipped  a  good  working  laboratory  for  a  class  of  twenty-four 
pupils,  in  which  much  profitable  work  was  done  at  a  cost  for 
tables  and  all  of  less  than  $250.  The  room  was  provided  with 
one  sink,  which  was  made  to  answer  all  purposes.  The  tables 
were  made  from  his  own  drawings  by  a  local  planing  mill.  This 
was  many  years  ago,  however,  when  lumber  and  labor  were 
cheaper  than  they  are  now.  Hie  pupils  paid  an  assessmoit  of 
50  cents  each,  which  approximately  covered  the  cost  of  bndtn 
glassware  and  staple  chemicals  used  up. 

Students'  tables.  —  The  first  demand  is  a  place  wh^e  the 
pupils  can  work.  The  minimum  space  is  j  feet  by  18  inches 
for  each  pupil ;  hence  a  table  with  a  top  3  by  12  feet  in  area 
will  accommodate  e^t  pupils  at  one  time.  The  ^>ace  beneath 
the  tables  should  be  divided  and  filled  with  drawers  or  lodceis 
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at  both,  in  which  the  students'  individual  outfits  can  be 
kept,  and  perferably  locked  t^  so  that  each  may  be  charged 
with  his  individual  outfit  and  held  responsible  for  it.  This 
arrangement  secures  careful  habits,  and  saves  many  adminis- 
trative adjustments  that  otherwise  would  consume  much  of 
the  teacher's  time,  energy,  and  pati^ce.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  a  ^nk  and  two  water  taps  for  each  four  pupils,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  gas  cock  with  a  hose  nipple  for  each 
pupil.  The  water,  gas,  and  drain  pipes  should  run  through 
the  middle  of  the  table  from  end  to  end  and  if  laid  under  the 
floor  should  run  parallel  with  the  joists.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  have  them  above  the  floor,  if  possible,  so  they  may  easily 
be  accessible,  and  for  this  reason  also  tbe  tables  are  best 
made  in  two  longitudinal  sections,  which  may  be  moved  apart 
to  get  at  the  pipes.  The  best  pipe  for  tnmk  drains  is  cast 
iron  lined  on  the  inside  with  aspbaltum ;  and  an  open  trough 
Is  far  preferable  to  a  pipe.  If  this  is  used  it  should  empty 
into  a  hopper  at  the  end  of  the  table.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
large  enough  to  carry  the  flow  from  all  the  sinks  at  once, 
althou^  it  will  seldom  have  to  do  this.  Only  one  trap  is 
necessary,  —  and  that  at  the  point  where  the  main  drain 
leaves  tbe  nxnn,  —  unless  the  state  laws  or  municipal  plumb- 
ing rules  dictate  otherwise. 

If  Selves  are  placed  on  the  table  to  hold  reagent  bottles 
they  should  be  low,  so  the  teacher  can  have  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  table  tops.  Since  only  a  few  reagrat  bottles  are 
needed,  now  that  qualitative  analysis  is  not  usually  featured 
in  tbe  course,  it  b  much  better  to  have  no  shelves  on  the 
tables,  but  to  keep  the  bottles  in  the  lockers.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  have  trays  lined  with  sheet  lead,  in  which  the 
bottles  may  always  stand.  These  can  be  easily  "home- 
made." 

Each  ^nk  should  be  provided  with  a  "  standing  waste  pipe," 
so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  "  pneumatic  trot^h  "  for  collecting 
gases  over  water.    The  space  under  the  table  assigned  iat 
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one  pupil  should  have  a  drawer  or  a  locker  for  each  working 
division  of  pupils,  and  a  common  locker  in  which  certaio 
pieces  that  are  used  in  conunon  by  the  pupils  of  different 
divisions,  who  work  at  that  space,  can  be  kept.  Sufficient 
space  under  the  table  should  be  left  open  for  a  stone  jar  for 
each  two  places,  into  which  adds  and  waste  other  tbao  pure 
water  can  be  emptied,  t^upils  must  be  trained  never  to 
throw  anything  excepting  water  into  the  sinks.  Some  ex- 
pense may  be  saved  by  havmg  only  two  sinks,  one  at  each 
end  of  each  table,  but  the  saving  in  money  will  cost  in  time 
all  it  is  worth.  It  is  desirable,  though  not  necessary,  to  have 
the  tables  wired  for  electricity  and  provided  with  a  plug  and 
socket  for  each  pupil,  so  that  current  can  be  distributed  its 
electrolytic  experiments.  If  the  school  is  lighted  by  the  no 
volt  direct  current  this  can  be  cut  down  by  a  suitable  resist- 
ance to  about  8  or  lo  volts,  or  the  current  may  be  furnished 
by  a  10  volt  dynamo  operated  by  a  small  no  volt  motxa. 
If  the  current  is  alternating,  it  can  be  rectified  and  cut  down 
to  the  proper  voltage  by  means  of  a  "  Nodon  valve  "  or  elec- 
trolytic rectifier.* 

The  demonstration  equipment.  —  The  general  features 
most  desirable  in  demonstration  tables  have  been  described 
in  Chapter  X ;  and  only  a  few  remarks  need  be  added.  Fcff 
demonstration  work  in  chemistry,  the  teacher  should  have 
at  hand  on  shelves,  or  in  a  convenient  cabinet,  next  the  wdl 
behind  him,  a  set  of  bottles  containing  all  the  reagents  that 
he  is  likely  to  want  to  use  in  his  experiments  before  the  class. 
On  a  rack  conveniently  near  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
beakers,  test  tubes,  flasks,  etc.,  ready  for  instant  use.  TTiere 
should  also  be  a  fume-hood  in  a  position  convenient  for  the 
teacher,  and  where  the  pupils  can  look  into  it.  The  ideal 
plan  is  to  have  it  just  behind  the  center  of  the  lecture  table, 
and  between  the  classroom  and  the  laboratory  or  the  work- 
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and  stockroom,  with  irindovs  opecmg  icto  both  nxMss,  so 
that  ^^nratiis  cao  be  passed  throo^  it  ftmi  one  room  to 
the  other.  In  order  not  to  lose  the  bIai±board  fpace  a  sliding 
blackboard  may  be  mounted  in  froot  ot  the  ^ass  door  ai  tbe 
fume-hood. 

If  there  is  plenty  <d  case  room,  the  teacher  should  have  a 
separate  outfit  of  ^iparatas  for  each  dexDoostratioD  eq>aiment 
already  set  up  and  ready  for  use.  After  the  af^iantus  has 
been  used  at  the  demcmstraikm  table,  it  should  be  thcffoa^ily 
cleaned  and  made  ready  for  the  next  time  it  is  to  be  used,  and 
placed  in  its  own  im^>er  place  in  an  sfipaiatus  case,  fnnn 
whence  it  can  be  instantly  transferred  to  the  demtmstration 
table  when  next  wanted  for  use.  Tbe  habit  of  thus  having 
always  in  readiness  an  outfit  for  each  demoostratiMi  experi- 
ment, instead  of  having  to  assemble  it  anew  whenever  it  is 
used,  will  save  the  teacher  during  the  year  immense  quantities 
of  time  which  he  can  use  to  better  purpose  in  improving  his 
scholarship ;  and  the  saving  in  bis  time  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  school  than  the  interest  on  the  small  extra  outlay  for 
apparatus  standing  unused. 

Fume-hoods.  —  Some  of  the  best  tables  from  the  special 
manufacturers  of  laboratory  furniture  are  provided  with  draft 
tubes  and  hoods  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  funnel,  one  for 
each  studoit,  and  an  extra  large  one  for  the  demonstration 
table.  These  work  well,  and  are  the  most  convenient,  if  a 
special  ventilating  system  with  an  extra  strong  draft  is  pro- 
vided ;  but  they  will  not  work  without  such  a  system.  Where 
these  are  not  provided,  there  should  be  at  least  one  hood 
at  the  wall  for  every  six  pupils.  The  essentials  for  successful 
operation  in  a  wall  hood  are  that  it  should  be  built  well,  so 
as  not  to  be  leaky;  that  it  should  not  be  too  wide  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cross-section  of  flue ;  that  its  roof  should  have  a 
steq)  slope,  like  a  funnel,  toward  the  flue ;  that  the  flue  should 
be  ample,  and  as  neariy  straight  as  possible ;  and  that  a  large 
gas  burner  should  be  placed  within  the  flue  and  kept  burning 
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when  the  hood  ia  in  use.  The  hood  should  have  glass  sides 
and  a  good-sized  glass  door,  fitting  snugly  and  either  sliding 
upward  or  lunged  above  so  as  to  lift  upward.  The  floor  of  the 
hood  should  be  perforated  to  let  in  air  from  below,  and 
should  be  at  the  same  height  as  the  tops  of  the  work  tables.' 

Gas  substitutes.  —  Little  or  nothing  satisfactoiy  can  be 
done  with  alcohol  lamps ;  and  gasoline  torches  are  trouble- 
some unless  given  expert  care,  which  consumes  considerable 
time ;  but  they  are  the  only  available  substitutes  for  gas  in 
some  form.  In  a  village  not  provided<with  a  gas  system,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  school  be  equipped  with  its  own  gasoline- 
gas  plant,  information  concerning  which  can  easUy  be  obtained 
from  any  enterprising  hardware  dealer.  Directions  for  mak- 
ing a  small  gasoline-^s  machine  will  be  found  in  Professtv 
Schoch's  pamphlet' 

Balances  and  weights.  —  If  a  con^erable  amount  d 
quantitative  work  is  done,  about  four  to  six  balances  for 
a  class  of  twenty-four  will  be  needed;  and  these  and  the 
wdghts  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  room  away  from  the 
corrosive  fumes  of  the  laboratory.  The  best  balances  for 
students'  use  are  those  made  by  Becker,  and  costing,  with 
suitable  wdghts  (50  g.  to  i  eg.)  about  $20  each.  TIk 
'  German  hand  balances  already  mentioned  '  will  answer  all 
purposes  for  an  elementary  course  if  teacher  and  pupils  are 
sufficiently  ingenious  to  mount  them  in  homemade  wooden 
cases  with  glass  slide-doors.  These  can  ea^y  be  assigned  ss 
a  project  for  the  manual  training  class,  if  there  is  one. 

Water  atill.  —  A  good  water  still  b  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  any  chemical  laboratory.  If  the  school  happens  to  be 
heated  by  steam,  it  may  ea^y  be  improvised  with  the  aid  oi 
a  plumber  by  connecting  a  long  slender  pipe  to  a  radiator. 
The  pipe  may  be  led  through  a  water  ja^t  mnwring  of  t 

'  Cf.  Scho^  op.  dt.,  pp.  11-13. 

*  Lee.  eit.,  pp.  k->5. 

*  AkU,  p.  349.    See  tlao  Smith  ud  m^  f.  d!*  pk  O^ 
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larger  pipe ;  but  this  latter  is  not  necessary,  for  if  the  steam 
cock  or  valve  through  which  the  steam  escapes  from  the 
radiator  into  the  pipe  be  k^t  nearly  enough  closed  so  that  the 
steam  will  pass  very  slowly  throu^  the  length  of  the  pipe  it 
will  be  suffideutly  cooled  by  the  air  to  condense  before  reach- 
ing the  end.  If  a  still  is  to  be  purchased  from  the  dealers  an 
automatic  one,  such  as  the  "Peerless"  or  the  "Jewell,"  is 
to  be  preferred  when  the  laboratory  is  supplied  with  gas 
and  running  water.  Otherwise,  the  "  Ralston  "  still  or  an 
ordinary  copper  retort  and  worm  condenser  must  be  used, 
with  a  biue-flame  oil  burner  as  a  source  of  heat.' 

King  studB.  —  In  sinne  of  the  best  laboratories  the  common 
form  of  ling  stand  is  replaced  by  nickel-plated  steel  rod  which 
screws  into  a  flush  plate  '  permanently  set  into  the  table  top. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  it  secures  greater 
steadiness,  eliminating  entirely  the  danger  of  being  over- 
turned, that  the  rod  when  unscrewed  requires  very  little 
space  for  storing,  and  that  labor  is  saved  by  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  re&iameling  the  base  from  time  to  time.  The 
only  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  on  the  table,  which  may  at  times 
be  the  cause  of  considerable  inconvenience.  This  can  easily 
be  overcome  by  having  on  hand  for  use  at  such  times  a  few 
extra  stands  of  the  ordinary  type. 

When  the  sinks  are  placed  at  the  center  of  the  6  by  3  foot 
space  occupied  by  four  students,  the  best  place  for  tiie  flush 
plates  and  for  the  gas  cocks  is  near  the  medial  line  of  the 
table,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  three  feet  occupied  by  each 
student.  There  should  be  for  each  stand  three  rings  of 
diameters  from  il  to  4  or  5  inches,  and  a  burette  clamp.' 
These  burette  clamps  are  useful  for  so  many  purposes  that 
it  is  well  to  have  in  stock  a  few  extra  ones. 

'  See  Stoeldng*!  Catalogue,  1913,  p.  lao,  and  Central  Scientific  Go.'b,  igog, 
pp.  316  and  396. 

*  Stoelting's  Catalogue,  1913,  pp.  i8a.  No.  4337. 

•Stoelting's  Cat.  p.  aij,  No.  5389. 
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Individual  apparatiis.  —  Each  individtial  must  be  sup^dieil 
with  a  certain  irreducible  minimum  of  apparatus,  mcluding  a 
Bunsen  burner  with  i8  inches  of  rubber  gas  tubing,  and  a 
wing  top  for  bending  glass  tubing ;  the  ring  stand  and  burette 
clamp  already  mentioned;  a  sand  bath  or  square  of  tiuA. 
asbestos  board ;  a  test-tube  rack  and  six  test  tubes ;  a  test- 
tube  holder  and  a  test-tube  cleaner;  a  small  watch-glass;  a 
2^inch  glass  funnel;  a  3-inch  porcelain  evaporating  dish; 
glass  stirring  rod;  a  small  porcelain  crucible  with  cova; 
a  clay-covered  wire  triangle  to  support  the  crucible,  and 
a  pair  of  crucible  tongs ;  two  hard-^ass  test  tubes ;  four  8- 
ounce  salt-mouth  bottles  for  collecting  and  holding  gases,  four 
corks  and  four  small  squares  of  glass  for  closing  the  gas  bottles ; 
a  deflagrating  spoon ;  a  triangular  file ;  a  perforated  rubber 
stopper  to  fit  the  test  tubes ;  six  inches  of  rubber  connecting 
tubing,  size  to  fit  the  glass  tubing  (4  or  $  m.m.  inside  diam- 
eter) ;  a  package  of  3-inch  filter  papers ;  a  small  mottth- 
blowpipe;  and  a  wash-bottle. 

Otiier  appaiatns.  —  Additional  apparatus  that  b  very 
desirable  for  each  pupil  consists  of  two  burettes  with  g^ass 
stopcocks  (50  or  100  c.c.) ;  a  nest  of  beakers,  500,  250,  100, 
and  50  c.c.  capacity ;  two  Bohemian  flasks  (500  and  350  c.c 
preferably  flat  bottomed)  with  rubber  stoppers  (perforated 
with  two  holes)  to  fit  the  flasks;  two  thistle  tubes;  one 
cylindrical  graduate,  100  c.c. ;  one  small  wedgewood  mortar 
and  pestle  (2^  to  3  inches  diameter) ;  and  two  platinum  wires 
(B  &  S  gauge  No.  28,  2  inches  long,  mounted  in  glass  tubing 
handles)  for  borax  bead  and  flame  tests.  The  teacher  should 
show  the  pupils  how  to  fuse  the  wires  into  the  glass  handles, 
and  also  how  to  assemble  the  wash  bottles. 

Where  economy  is  imperative  a  supply  of  these  things  may 
be  kept  by  the  teacher  in  the  stockroom  and  handed  out  to 
the  pupils  as  needed.  If  the  tables  are  not  provided  with 
sinks  that  can  be  used  for  collecting  gases  over  water,  a  small 
pneumatic  trough  must  be  provided,  at  least  one  for  every 
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two  students.  There  must  also  be  a  set  of  standard  reagent 
bottles  (blown  with  labels  on  them  and  fitted  with  glass 
stoppers)  for  each  four  pupils.  Each  set  should  include  a 
bottle  for  each  of  the  following  reagents :  concentrated  H1SO4, 
Ha,  HNO,;  dUute  HjSO,,  HCl,  HNO,;  NH40H,  and 
NaOH.    One  set  for  each  one  or  two  pupils  is  better. 

General  apparatus  and  supplies.  —  For  demonstration  and 
laboratory  experiments  certain  general  supplies  must  be  pro- 
vided, such  as  a  few  chemical  thermometers,  a  stock  of  glass 
tubing ;  rubber  and  cork  stoppers  (of  sizes  to  fit  flasks,  bottles, 
and  tubes,  etc.),  somewith  one  hole  and  some  with  two ;  rubber 
gas  and  connecting  tubing ;  cork  borers,  glass  stirring  rods, 
large  and  small;  drying  tubes;  pincers;  pinchcocks  and 
clamps  for  closing  rubber  tubes ;  l^id  dishes  for  etching  with 
fluorine;  plain  fiasks  and  distilling  flasks  of  i,  i,  and  i  liter 
capacity ;  cylindrical  graduates  of  i ,  i,  and  i  liter  capacity, 
for  mixing  solutions ;  evi^rating  dishes  of  various  sizes  up  to 
8  inches  diameter ;  beakers,  assorted  sizes  up  to  I  liter  o^iadty ; 
funnels  and  filter  papers  of  assorted  sizes;  a  blast-lamp  and 
bellows  for  glass  working ;  a  filter  pump  (Richards')  which 
may  be  used  also  in  place  of  a  bellows  for  operating  a  blast- 
lamp  where  the  water  pressure  is  sufficient.  A  carboy,  or  two 
or  three  large  mineral-water  bottles,  will  be  needed  for  storing 
distilled  water. 

A  generous  supply  of  test  tubes,  beakers,  evaporating 
dishes,  and  crucibles  ^ould  be  always  in  stock  to  replace  those 
that  are  broken. 

Chemicals.  —  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  here  to  give 
a  list  of  the  chemicals  needed  for  a  course.  The  needs  must 
be  determined  by  the  experiments  given  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  classes ;  but  a  few  hints  as  to  buying  and  storing 
the  supplies  may  be  useful.  It  seldom  pays  to  buy  from  the 
local  drug  dealers.  One  can  buy  almost  all  chemicals  cheaper 
and  of  better  quality  from  reliable  chemical  supply  houses. 
It  is  much  better  to  buy  chemicals  of  steady  consumption  in 
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packages  of  from  one  to  five  pounds.  In  large  schools  it  ii 
an  advantage  to  buy  the  common  adds  by  the  carboy.  TIus 
obviates  the  risk  of  running  out  during  the  year;  and  the 
prices  are  proportionaJly  very  much  lower,  as  will  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  catalogues.  The  substances  should  be  of  the 
chemically  pure  quality  rather  than  of  the  commercial. 

Nearly  idl  of  the  chemistries,  or  the  handbooks  that 
accompany  them,  give  lists  of  the  chemicab  that  will  beneeded 
for  the  experiments  that  they  describe.  TTiey  also  give  the 
minimum  amounts  that  will  be  required.  The  teacher  should 
make  out  his  list  with  these  as  guides,  making  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  relative  number  of  pupils  in  the  class.  He 
should  keep  in  a  convenient  place  an  order  list ;  and  when  he 
finds  that  the  stocks  of  any  chemicab,  or  other  kind  of  siq>- 
plies,  are  getting  low  he  should  enter  on  the  Ust  a  memorandum 
tor  an  order  of  it.  The  list  for  next  year's  order  should  be 
completed,  and  the  order  sent  in,  a  month  or  two  before  the 
stammer  vacation ;  so  that  all  supplies  for  the  next  fall  may 
be  received  and  stored  ready  for  the  work  of  the  fall  term. 
Deliquescent  and  efflorescent  salts  should  be  kept  in  tightly 
ooriced  bottles.  The  coils  should  be  soaked  in  mdted  paraffin, 
and  after  opening  should  be  resealed  with  a  bit  of  paraSn 
which  is  to  be  melted  and  made  to  flow  around  the  coil  by 
means  of  a  hot  wire.  Rubber  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  chemicals 
that  are  affected  by  light,  should  be  kq)t  in  drawers  or  darit 
closets.  The  stoppers  for  the  reagent  bottles  containii? 
NaiCOt,  NaOH,  and  KOH,  should  be  dipped  in  meltol 
paraffin,  or  rubber  stoppers  should  be  substituted  for  them. 

Some  economical  devices.  —  In  small  schools,  where  the 
strictest  economy  is  necessary,  much  may  be  done  at  very 
small  expense.  Pupils  can  niake  their  own  test-tube  racks 
by  boring  holes  of  the  proper  size  in  sections  of  3  by  4  inch 
scantling  to  set  the  tubes  in,  and  inserting  pegs  on  which  they 
can  be  inverted  to  drain  when  not  in  use.  A  common  block- 
tin  preserving  kettle  makes  an  excellent  pneumatic  trou^.    A 
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piece  of  sponge  inserted  in  the  loop  of  a  doubled  and  twisted 
stout  copper  wire,  or  tied  on  to  a  stick,  makes  a  good  test- 
tube  cleaner.  A  test  tube  fitted  with  a  cork  and  delivery 
tube  makes  a  gas  generator  that  answers  almost  every  pur* 
pose.  A  loop  made  of  a  strip  of  asbestos  board  6  inches 
long  and  i  inch  wide  answers  for  a  test-tube  holder,  or  one 
can  easily  be  made  from  wood.  A  small  tin  pie  pan  answers 
for  a  sand  bath.  Paraffined  wood  corks  may  replace  rubber 
stoppers.  A  clay  pipe  bowl  makes  a  good  crucible  for  many 
purposes.  A  deflagrating  spoon  can  be  made  from  a  piece 
of  electric  l^t  carbon  and  a  piece  of  oqiper  wire.  A  diei^ 
saucer  makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  evaporating  dish,  and  pickle 
bottles  brought  from  home  do  very  well  for  collecting  gases. 
Not  much  money  is  saved  by  using  such  things;  but  in  a 
community  where  science  work  is  poorly  appreciated  and 
poorly  provided  for,  if  the  teacher  has  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise to  get  some  good  work  done  with  such  devices,  he  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  persuadu^  the  board  of  education  to 
provide  better  facilities. 

A  few  furdier  faints.  —  The  teacher  should  make  himself 
competent  to  give  promptly  "  first  aid  "  in  cases  of  cuts  or 
bums  or  of  adds  splashed  into  eyes.^ 

The  test  tubes  made  by  Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, cost  more  than  others,  but  the  author  has  found  them 
more  econtxmical,  for  they  are  more  durable  than  those  of 
any  other  make.  This  firm  makes  reagent  bottles  and  nearly 
all  kinds  of  chemical  ^assware.  Thermometers  and  all 
kinds  of  chemical  supplies  of  excellent  quaUty  are  furnished 
by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  their  prices  are  among  the  lowest.  Eimer  and  Amend  of 
New  York  City  and  Henry  Hiel  &  Co.  of  St.  Louis  will 
also  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  and  their  prices  are 
always  low  on  large  orders. 

One  of  the  great  faults  in  many  school  laboratories  is  lack 
*Cf.  Smith  utd  Hall,  ap.dt.,pp.  136-117,  oi  consult  4  pl^ilduL 
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of  sufficient  storage  room  for  chemicals  and  supplies.  The 
stockroom  should  be  of  generous  size  and  have  only  raw 
window,  so  as  to  give  wall  space  for  plenty  of  drawers,  shelves, 
and  closets.  Unlike  those  for  physical  apparatus,  the  shelves 
for  holding  bottles  and  most  of  the  chemical  glassware  should 
be  not  over  8  inches  in  depth. 

In  the  laboratory  there  should  be  side  shelves  placed  so 
that  they  can  be  conveniently  reached  by  all  the  students. 
On  these  the  reagents  and  supplies  to  be  used  by  the  pufnls, 
but  not  included  in  their  individual  outfits,  should  be 
placed. 

Extra  articles  of  glassware,  thermometers,  and  the  like 
shoidd  be  given  out  to  individuals  only  when  they  are  to  be 
used.  A  good  plan  is  to  give  them  out  in  exchange  for  signed 
tickets  like  the  slips  used  for  drawing  books  from  the  libraiy, 
putting  the  ticket  in  the  place  from  which  the  article  is  taken 
and  returning  it  to  the  pupil,  to  be  destroyed,  when  the  article 
is  returned. 

When  an  apparatus  with  glass  stopcock  or  stopper  is  put 
away  the  stopcock  or  stopper  should  be  removed  and  tied  to 
the  apparatus  with  a  string  or  soft  copper  wire. 

Laboratory  rules.  —  Clear  and  simple  rules  should  be  made 
regarding  neatness,  safety,  and  system  in  experimenting  and 
the  care  of  apparatus,  and  the  teacher  should  see  that  these 
are  scrupulously  obeyed.  Among  the  things  which  should  be 
covered  by  the  rules  and  which  are  overlooked  in  an  ama^ng^ 
large  number  of  schools  are  the  following : 

See  that  the  gas  and  water  are  kept  shut  off  when  not 
in  use. 

Never  put  matches,  charcoal,  or  chemicals  in  draweis 
or  lockers. 

Never  throw  anything  but  water  into  a  ^nk.  Use  tbe 
waste  jars  for  all  other  waste. 

When  lighting  a  Bunsen  burner  hdd  the  match  three 
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inches  above  its  mouth.  If  the  flane  "  stzikcs  back  " 
into  the  burner,  causmg  a  yellow  or  greenish  flame, 
turn  off  the  gas  and  rd^it  it  after  the  burner  has 
cooled. 

When  heating  anything  in  an  open  test  tube  always 
incline  it  away  from  yourself  and  your  nei^ibors,  and 
heat  it  cauticnisly,  nK>ving  it  about  in  the  fiame.  In 
heating  liquids  in  glass  vessels,  never  let  the  flame  touch 
the  glass  above  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

If  a  glass  tube  is  to  be  pushed  into  a  rubber  tube  or 
through  a  cork,  see  that  you  have  first  rounded  the  sharp 
edges  by  fusing  in  the  BmiseQ  flame.  Always  grasp  the 
tube  near  the  end  that  is  to  be  inserted,  aiKl  push  it  in 
straight,  with  a  twisting  motion,  otherwise  you  may 
break  it,  and  get  an  ugly  cut  It  is  a  good  plan  first 
to  wrap  the  hand  in  a  h^dkerchief . 

Never  handle  phosphorus  or  sodium  with  the  fingers ; 
always  use  the  pincers.  Cut  phosphorus  only  under 
water;  and  after  burning  a  bit  of  it  in  a  deflagrating 
spoon,  hold  the  spoon  in  the  Bunsen  flame  until  you  are 
sure  that  the  last  bit  is  burned. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  bums ;  it  is  better  to  assume  that 
a  thing  is  hot  until  you  know  that  it  is  cool. 

Never  lay  down  the  stopper  of  a  reagent  bottle.  Grasp 
and  hold  the  stopper  between  the  second  joints  of  the 
second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  You  can 
use  the  hand  freely  for  pouring  from  the  bottle  while 
doing  this. 

When  experimenting,  weigh  or  measure  out  the  sub- 
stances in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions,  and 
never  use  more  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
result. 

Record  results  in  the  notebook  as  soon  as  they  are 
obtained,  and  see  that  you  write  exactly  what  happened, 
without  r^;aid  to  what  you  expected. 
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These  things  belong  to  the  A.B.C.  of  the  art  of  chemical 
e:qKrimentation ;  and  the  author  in  inspecting  schools  has 
found  that  the  observance  of  them  by  the  pupils  is  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  measure  of  the  quality  of  chemical  training  that 
the  teacher  has  had  and  is  giving.  If  the  pupils  fail  to  ob- 
serve them  and  are  not  promptly  called  to  account,  it  is  a 
rare  experience  to  find  on  further  investigation  that  the  teadwr 
is  much  of  a  chemist. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  From  the  catalogues  of  several  dealers  in  laboratory  funutmc 
(see  list,  end  of  Chapter  X),  select  the  best  type  of  student  tables  for 
your  school;  make  out  spedficatioos  and  order;  and  write  a  letter  to 
your  board  of  education  presenting  the  need  for  the  tables,  and  your 
reasons  for  preferring  the  type  chosen. 

a.  If  you  are  good  at  mechanical  drawing,  make  woiking  drawing 
for  a  laboratory  table  of  your  own  design  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  the 
manual  arts  department,  or  by  a  local  carpenter.  Get  out  a  mill  bOl, 
look  up  costs  of  materials,  and  figure  out  the  cost  per  table,  including  die 


3.  Make  a  plan  for  your  chemistry  rooms,  providing  for  the  denwit- 
stration  equipment  that  is  necessary. 

4.  Make  a  detailed  drawing  for  a  standard  fume-hood. 

5.  Make  out  a  lUt  of  chemicals,  apparatus,  and  supfilies  for  a  class  di 
a  q>edfied  number  of  pupils. 

REFERENCES 

Consult  the  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  apparatus  dealers  at  eod 
of  Chapter  X,  also  the  reference  lists  at  the  end  of  that  duster  and  of 
Chapter  XX.  Additional  titles  of  interest  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  library  books.  Appendix  A. 
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"gehesal  sciencb"  COmtSES 

Htixle;  and  introductoiy  sdence.  ■ —  The  £rst  consistently 
organized  course  in  introductory  general  science  which  em- 
bodied in  its  Spirit  and  mode  of  presentation  the  scientific 
method  of  inquiry  was  given,  by  Professor  Thomas  H.  Huzl^ 
as  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  to  London  children  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1869,  and  was  published  later  in  book 
form  under  the  title  of  "Phy^ography,"'  which  means  literally 
a  description  of  nature.  The  basis  of  organization  used  by 
Huxley  was  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  physiog- 
raphy and  geological  history  of  the  Thames  basin  and  the 
activities  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  It  was 
frankly  informational,  and  did  not  aim  at  technical  scientific 
training,  but  was  full  of  the  method  and  ^irit  of  science  as 
set  forth  by  one  of  its  greatest  exponents,  in  a  way  that  a^qieals 
to  imagination,  arouses  interest,  and  stimulates  thought. 
The  value  of  such  a  course,  given  by  such  a  teacher  as  Huxley, 
would  scarcely  be  questioned.  A  similar  course  based  on  the 
physical  geography  and  geology  of  any  locality  in  this  country, 
and  made  the  core  of  a  course  which  should  draw  on  all  the 
fields  of  science  for  facts  and  principles  that  throw  light 
on  the  relations  of  the  Wiabitants  to  the  forces  of  nature 
and  on  the  interrelations  of  these  inhabitants  with  those  of 
other  {typographic  r^ons,  would  undoubtedly  be  exceed* 
ingly  valuable,  if  organized  and  taught  by  a  person  the  breadth 
and  thoroughness  of  whose  scientific  knowledge  were  sufficient 
*  Ap^Oaa,  N.  Y.,  1S79, 377  PP-i  iUu*- 
*" 
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to  meet  the  demands  of  the  case.  But  there  are  few  Huxleys, 
and  not  many  persons  who  are  capable  of  constructing  such 
courses;  and  such  a  course  planned  for  one  locality  could 
not  be  very  well  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  liv> 
ing  in  a  different  sort  of  physiographic  region. 

This  book,  therefore,  while  a  veiy  useful  one  for  teachers  to 
read  because  of  its  suggestiveness  as  to  how  a  general  intro- 
ductory course  in  science  might  be  organized  and  presented, 
was  never  widely  used  as  a  textbook,  and  is  not  now  wdl 
known. 

Content,  organization,  and  method  of  Huxley's  course.  — 
It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to  give  here  a  list  of  the 
chapters  in  order  to  show  what  was  the  scope  of  content  and 
method  of  organization. 

I.  The  Thames.  North  and  south.  The  pole  star 
and  the  compass.  Hachures,  contour  lines,  and  maps. 
River  basins  and  water  partings.  2.  Springs.  Minfsal 
water.  Permeable  and  impermeable  strata.  Faults. 
Artesian  wells.  3.  Rain  and  Dew.  4.  Snow  and  la. 
5.  Evaporation.  6.  The  Atmosphere.  7.  The  Chemi- 
cal Composition  of  Pure  Water.  8.  The  Composition 
of  Natural  Waters.  9.  The  Work  of  Rain  and  Rivers. 
10.  Ice  and  Its  Work.  11.  The  Sea  and  Its  Work. 
la.  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes.  13.  Slow  Movements  <^ 
the  Land.  14.  Living  Matter  and  Its  Effects.  Fossils. 
Coal.  15.  Formation  of  Land  by  Animal  Agencies. 
Coral  land.  16.  Foraminiferal  Land.  17.  Ceologicid 
Structure  of  the  Thames  Basin.  Its  interpretation. 
18.  Distribution  of  Land  and  Water.  19.  Figure  of  the 
Earth.  Construction  of  maps.  30.  The  Movements  of 
the  Earth.    21.    The  Sun. 

Note  that  hne  the  Thames  basin  is  the  cento:  of  the  Ic^- 
cal  organization;  that  its  origin,  history,  and  utility  to  man 
constitute  the  motive  and  furnish  the  problems;    that  the 
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starting  point  in  every  case  b  some  feature  near  at  hand, 
directly  connected  with  the  river  or  its  basin  or  the  familiar 
activities  going  on  within  it ;  and  that  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
its  movements,  and  the  sim,  involving  the  things  that  are 
farthest  away,  least  familiar,  and  most  abstract  come  at 
the  very  end  of  the  course  after  everythii^  else  that  leads 
up  to  them  has  been  made  clear.  Furthermore,  Huxley 
always  begins  with  a  simple  description  of  the  facts,  illus- 
trated by  pictures,  maps,  or  experiments,  and  leads  gradually 
to  explanations,  conclusions,  and  general  principles. 

Corrent  methods  contrasted  with  Huxley's.  —  Let  the 
reader  examine  for  himself  all  the  modem  textbooks  of  gen- 
eral science  or  of  any  of  the  special  sciences,  and  see  how  very, 
very  few  of  them  are  built  on  this  plan.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  all  of  them  do  just  the  opposite.  They  start  with  an 
abstract  general  principle,  citing  a  piece  or  two  at  most  of 
evidence  in  its  favor  and  none  against  it,  or  perhaps  "  illus- 
trating "  it  by  an  experiment,  and  then  proceed  to  reason 
from  it  deductively  and  describe  its  applications,  or  to  explain 
new  facts  by  reference  to  it.  It  is  this  tendency  of  textbooks 
and  teachers  alike  that  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory results  in  high  school  science  work  that  are  constantiy  being 
complained  of  by  superintendents  and  high  school  principals. 

Nothing  could  be  more  instructive  to  the  teacher  who  is 
conducting  or  contemplates  conducting  a  course  io  general 
science,  or  in  fact  any  science,  than  to  compare  this  book 
with  almost  any  of  the  current  textbooks  in  "  general  science," 
physics,  chemistry,  or  physical  geography.  Let  him  note 
the  inductive  method  of  approach  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
description  relating  to  any  topic  in  the  former,  and  compare 
it  witii  the  deductive  and  abstract  method  of  approach  and 
the  meagemess  of  description  relating  to  the  same  to[Hc  in 
the  current  textbook.  Tlien  let  him  try  Huxley's  method 
of  presentation  in  his  next  lesson,  and  compare  the  interest 
and  effort  of  the  pufuls  in  the  lesson  with  that  shown  by  them 
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in  lessons  in  which  the  ai^roach  was  deductive.  A  fair 
trial  ought  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  person  that  Hirdey 
was  right  and  many  of  the  modem  authors  are  wrong  as  to 
methods  of  organization  and  exposition. 

Aims  of  general  sdence  courses.  —  Since  Huxley's  argu- 
ment for  an  introductory  science  course  is  still  one  of  the 
best  tbat^has  been  made,  and  since  it  is  not  easy  of  access, 
it  seems  desirable  to  abstract  it  from  his  preface. 

According  to  Huxley  the  aims  of  a  general  sd&ice 
course  were  to  "  initiate  young  people  in  the  elements 
of  physical  sdence";  to  lead  them  to  form  "a  clear 
mental  picture  "  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  b^inning 
with  the  familiar  facts  of  daily  experience  and  leading 
them,  "  step  by  step,  to  the  remoter  objects  and  to  the 
less  readily  comprehensible  relations  of  things."  Be 
wanted  also  to  give  them  "  some  practical  e^>erience 
of  scientific  method  .  .  .  with  all  the  precision  of  state- 
ment which  is  what  distinguishes  science  from  common 
information  "  and  yet  without  overstepping  their  com- 
prehension. He  believed  that  the  information  and 
the  insight  into  method  thus  afforded  not  only  would 
be  valuable  in  themselves,  "but  would  facilitate  the 
subsequent  entrance  of  the  learners  into  the  portals  ctf 
the  special  sciences."  He  was  emphatically  opposed 
to  "  an  omnium-gatherum  of  scraps  of  all  sorts  of  undi- 
gested and  unconnected  information  " ;  and  he  wanted 
to  show  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in 
phenomena  in  such  a  way  that  the  young  learner  should 
be  led  step  by  step  to  the  conviction  that  to  understand 
the  common  things  about  him  even  in  an  elementary 
way  he  must  know  "  something  about  the  universe, " 
and  "  that  the  pebble  he  kicks  aside  would  not  be  when 
it  is  and  what  it  is  unless  a  particular  chapter  of  the 
earth's  history  had  been  exactly  what  it  was." 
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The  aims  expj-essed  or  implicitly  assumed  in  Mill's  "  Realm 
of  Nature," '  another  English  contribution  to  general  science 
literature,  are  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Huxley ;  but 
although  Mill's  selection  of  content  is  excellent,  his  method 
is  a  most  illuminating  example  of  how  not  to  present  sdeo- 
tific  information  to  young  people.  The  mode  of  organization 
is  that  of  a  very  condensed  treatise,  conveniently  arranged 
and  very  lo^cal,  but  adapted  to  the  uses  of  mature  minds 
rather  than  to  the  minds  of  children  untrained  in  science. 
It  is  therefore  a  book  which,  although  very  valuable  as  a  refer- 
ence book  and  as  an  aid  in  final  organization,  is  not  very  help- 
ful or  inspiring  to  young  students  as  a  lesson  guidebook, 
nor  very  suggestive  to  teachers  as  to  methods  of  presenting 
science  lessons  to  beginners. 

Unfortunately,  several  of  the  recent  books  on  general 
science, —  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  th^n  —  are  built  on  the  plan 
of  adult  logical  organization  and  deductive  presentation 
adopted  by  Mill,  rather  than  on  the  more  psychological  in- 
ductive plan  used  by  Huxley. 

The  various  aims  of  the  course,  as  stated  or  implied  by 
the  recent  advocates  and  by  the  authors  of  textbooks  of  gen- 
eral science,  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  fairly  summarized  as 
follows,  altho^igh  he  may,  perhaps,  have  read  into  the  formu- 
lation  stmie  ideas  that  these  authors  did  not  have  in  mind. 

I.  To  furnish  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  the 
information  and  the  training  in  thinking  that  are  funda- 
mental to  the  special  sciences  and  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  these  sciences  later  on  in  high  school 
or  college. 

3.  To  impart  information  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point about  the  useful  and  interesting  things  that  are 
all  about  us,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
not  go  on  to  college  and  may  not  go  farther  in  high 

N.  Y.,  189). 
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schod,  and  who  therefore  would  otherwise  remain  igno- 
rant of  scientific  facts  and  of  the  scientific  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  materials  and  forces  that  are  eveiywhere 
available  for  our  use. 

3.  To  give  the  first-year  pupils  an  attractive  view  of 
the  content  of  aJl  the  sciences,  so  that  they  may  find 
out  where  their  tastes  and  capabilities  lie,  and  thus 
choose  more  wisely  among  the  studies  that  are  offered 
them  in  later  courses,  or  that  they  may  find  the 
field  in  which  they  may  prefer  to  read,  work,  and  study 
after  leaving  school.  One  writer  regrets  the  failure  of 
the  schools  to  produce  the  crop  of  amateur  scientists 
which  is  essential  for  keeping  i^ve  the  pt^Hilar  interest 
in  science  so  necessary  to  scientific  progress  in  the  na- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  a  worthy  aim  of  a  general 
science  course  to  stimidate  and  foster  such  amateur 
interest  in  science. 

4.  The  teacher  of  a  general  science  course,  by  avow- 
edly divordt^  himself  from  all  ambition  toward  getting 
college  credit  for  his  pupils,  and  from  all  attempts  to 
present  a  "  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  tlie 
facts  and  principles  "  of  any  one  science,  is  free  to  dis- 
r^;ard  the  logical  fences  that  specialists  have  for  con- 
venience erected  between  their  subjects.  He  may. 
therefore  |Hck  and  choose  for  his  lessons  those  facts! 
which  lie  nearest  the  interests  of  his  pupils  and  are  best 
adapted  to  their  intellectual,  economic,  and  social  needs.  J 
He  is  free  to  organize  these  materials  with  reference 
to  these  interests  and  these  needs  and  to  make  volun- 
tary probl^n-solving  and  purposeful  information-getting 
the  proximate  aim  of  the  pupils.  He  may  thus  "hffpt 
to  train  the  youngsters  in  methodically  gathering  in- 
formation and  applying  systematic  thought  to  the 
things  in  the  enviromnent  that  they  desire  to  compie- 
hssoA  and  manage. 
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5.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  general  science  course 
may  serve  to  show  something  of  the  relations  of  the  sci- 
ences to  one  another,  of  the  order  and  unity  that  exist 
in  nature,  and  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  scientific 
method,  and  thus  that  it  may  appeal  to  imagination, 
contribute  to  a  state  of  mental  poise  or  balance,  and 
perhaps  develop  some  power  of  inteipretation  that 
could  not  so  well  be  gained  by  separate  courses  in  the 
special  sciences. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  reader  that  the  aims  just  enumerated 
are  substantially  ^e  same  as  those  stated  or  implied  by 
Huxley  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Physiography  "  forty  years  ago. 

Recent  courses.  Content  and  organizatioa.  —  As  to  selec- 
tion of  content  the  books  lately  issued  show  a  commop  tend- 
ency to  include  much  of  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  climate. 

One  author  apparently  attempts  to  make  equitable  selec- 
tions from  the  fields  of  all  the  special  sciences ;  and  his  method 
of  treatment  is  much  like  that  of  the  textbooks  in  these 
subjects.  His  book  is  in  effect  a  series  of  little  textbooks  on 
certain  portions  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  physiology, 
and  so  on,  bound  together  under  the  same  cover;  and  it 
shows  no  essential  differences  in  method  of  presentation  or 
subject  matter  from  the  traditional  treatment  that  is  amunon 
in  school  texts  on  these  subjects.  No  attempt  to  organize 
the  material  with  reference  to  the  special  interests  or  needs 
of  first  year  pupils  is  discoverable  in  it. 

Another  book  shows  a  similar  lack  of  definite  pedagogical 
motive  in  organization  as  a  whole,  and  exhibits  the  same 
tendency  toward  formal  and  didactic  presentation.  It, 
however,  makes  some  provision  tor  student  initiative  by  pre- 
senting a  large  number  of  specific  library  references.  These 
are  good  if  the  teacher  make  good  use  of  them ;  but  the 
emphasis  on  book  references,  coupled  with  the  formal  and 
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didactic  presentation  of  ezperimeats  and  subject  matter,  as 
well  as  tie  presentation  of  theories  before  fact,  produces  a 
tendency  toward  "  book  science "  that  few  teachers  wbo 
may  use  this  text  would  be  likely  to  resist. 

A  third  author  has  produced  a  book  which  is  much  like 
these  others  in  mode  of  presentation,  but  which  has  an  evi- 
dent motive  of  organization.  It  begins  with  heat,  combus- 
tion, food,  cooking,  digestion,  and  so  on,  and  sticks  pret^ 
close  to  the  scientific  questions  that  center  in  the  home, 
and  radiate  from  it  out  into  the  community.  From  the 
standpoint  of  usable  information  and  training  in  scientific 
habits  of  thought,  however,  this  book  shows  the  faults  of 
the  two  just  mentioned.  It  attempts  to  teach  too  many 
things ;  so  that  in  most  cases  it  does  not  really  get  to  the 
bottom,  of  the  question  in  hand  nor  in  any  way  adequately 
represent  the  scientific  mode  of  attack.  Tlie  danger  of  sudi 
a  course  is  that  of  giving  the  pupils  a  smattering  of  undigested 
facts  and  litUe  or  no  real  first-hand  knowledge. 

Two  other  plans  have  been  presented  in  book  foim,  eadi 
of  which  is  less  open  to  the  objections  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. One  of  these  makes  earth-science  the  core  of  the 
course,  bringing  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  vital 
facts  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  physiology,  and  agri- 
culture in  places  where  they  are  needed  for  a  more  intelligent 
grasp  of  causal  relations  in  physical  geography  or  where  they 
come  in  logically  in  relation  to  consequences  of  physiogr^hic 
controls.  The  other  book  uses  the  pupil's  relation  to  his 
immediate  environment  as  the  motive  of  organization.  It 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  much  superior  to  most  of  the  others, 
both  as  to  organization  and  content  and  as  to  mode  of  pres- 
entation, for  the  content  is  methodically  selected  with 
reference  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life;  and  it  goes 
farther  toward  getting  definitely  to  the  bottom  of  a  few  im- 
portant problems,  and  eliminating  scrappy  and  detached 
information  than  most  of  its  rivals  do.     Also  the  method  of 
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a^^Moach  is  in  most  cases  con^tently  inductive,  be^nning 
with  the  common  experiences  and  leading  to  the  abstractions 
or  generalizations  through  these  e^eriences  and  others 
that  are  provided  for  in  the  presentation.  That  it  departs 
wholly  in  certain  spots  from  this  psychologized  procedure, 
and  ^ps  into  the  deductive  and  oracular  style  of  treatment 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  and  to  which  so  many  of  the 
shortcomings  of  present  science  teaching  are  attributable, 
only  goes  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  break  away  from 
adult  habits  of  thought  and  to  put  ourselves  in  the  attitude 
of  young  learners.  If  the  authors  could  have  brought  them- 
selves to  exclude  from  first  year  science  all  attempts  to  teach 
the  atomic  and  molecular  theories  they  would  probably 
have  avoided  slipping  into  these  pitfalls. 

The  project  and  problem  melliod.  —  The  plans  of  two  other 
advocates  of  general  science  courses  shoiUd  be  mentioned. 
Professor  Fred  D.  Barber  of  Normal,  111.,  has  worked  ou£ 
a  series  of  projects  and  problems  involvii^  the  physics  fmd 
chemistry  of  conmion  things,  which  in  his  hands  has  been 
very  successful  in  accomplishing  such  aims  as  have  been 
mentioned.  He  has  put  these  into  the  form  of  a  syllabus  for 
his  students  in  the  normal  school.  The  course,  at  least  until 
lately,  was  not  taught  with  a  textbook.  The  approach  is 
through  observation  and  experiments,  and  the  organizarion 
and  formulation  of  principles  are  done  largely  through  oral 
teaching  and  notebook  work.  This  seems  to  be  the  method 
toward  which  we  must  look  for  real  success  with  sudl  a 
course.*  Each  teacher  of  general  science  should  make  his 
own  course,  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  his  own  pupils ;  and 
he  should  avail  himself  of  the  freedom  from  textbook-and- 
syllabus  prescriptions  from  outside  the  school  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  textbook  gives  him.    The  writer  has  not  yet  been 

'  Profeswr  Barber  has  recently  puUisbed  his  coutgc  in  the  forni  of  a  textbook, 
which  Is  admuable  in  its  choice  of  projects  and  problemi,  its  oiganizatiou, 
and  its  scientific  spirit.    See  refereace  list,  p.  433. 
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able  to  free  himself  from  the  opinioa  that  very  few  teachen 
who  are  not  competent  thus  to  work  out  theii  own  courses, 
and  to  teach  them  without  a  textbook  or  a  syllabus  originated 
by  some  one  else,  ought  to  attempt  to  give  a  course  in  general 
science  at  all.  This  opinion  has  been  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  by  the  observations  that  he  has  made  of  the 
workings  of  general  science  as  it  is  taught  in  many  schools. 
General  science  is  being  taught  in  many  places  as  a  text- 
book study,  by  teachers  who  have  been  given  the  task  in 
spite  of  their  admitted  inadequacy  for  it  both  as  to  depth  and 
breadth  of  scientific  training,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ad- 
equate provision  has  not  been  made  for  either  the  time  or  the 
laboratory  facilities  that  are  necessary  for  inductive  teaching. 
*  '  The  other  plan  that  should  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor John  F.  WoodhuU  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Professor  WoodhuU  is  a  prominent  advocate 
of  project  teaching,  and  has  done  much  experimenting  in 
the  way  of  devising  and  trying  out  suitable  projects  for  first 
year  science,  especially  in  the  physics  and  chemistry  of 
everyday  things.  As  chairman  of  the  General  Science  Sub- 
committee of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  he  is  now  at  work  devising,  and 
collecting  from  volunteer  helpers,  suitable  projects  for  a 
first  year  general  science  course.  The  committee  has  made 
several  preliminary  reports  indicating  its  policy,  but  as  yet 
few  spedfic  projects  have  been  formulated  and  published  by  it 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  cooq)rehensive  rep(st 
on  the  subject,  including  a  large  number  of  sample  lessons  and 
projects  that  have  been  tried  out  by  experienced  teachers,  may 
be  forthcoming  from  this  committee.  In  the  meantime  Hbt 
reader  who  is  interested  in  carrying  forward  this  line  of  work 
should  correspond  and  cooperate  with  Professor  WoodhuU.' 

'  For  references  touching  the   views  and  woi^  of  Professor  Woodhdl 
consult  the  list  of  titles  following  this  chapter,  pp.  433-^35. 

The  following  suimnary  of  the  views  of  his  committee  came  to  hand  ii 
Mfty,  1916. 
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Sous    FUNDAKEHTAL   PBINOPLBS 

PormulaUd  by  tiu  ConumStt  on  Gtneral  Seitnce  of  Ika  If.  B.  A. 

I.  The  fundftnwnta)  purpose  of  all  teadiing  of  science-  in  &11  grades  of 
schoob  is  to  foster  the  devdopmeitt  of  the  true  scientific  qiirit. 

3.  Since  al]  nonnal  children  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  elements  of 
the  scientific  spirit,  the  puipose  of  science  teaching  is  accomplished  most  suc- 
cessfully when  the  science  classes  merely  furnish  an  environment  in  which  the 
sdeutific  spirit  can  grow  from  the  crude  and  instinctive  childish  form  into  the 
more  finished  and  logical  adult  form. 

3.  The  scientific  spirit  is  characterized  by  three  equally  important  elements; 
namely :  (i)  A  desire  to  understand  more  fuUy  the  meaning  and  uses  of  things, 
leading  to  the  definition  of  problems  concenting  the  meanings  and  uses  of  things, 
(a)  A  firm  faith  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  worth  while  and  possible. 
(3)  A  method  of  thinking  that  leads  to  the  most  expedient  and  useful  conclu- 
sions. A  science  teaching  that  fails  to  recognize  in  practice  all  three  of  these 
elements  is  necessarily  defective. 

4.  The  most  effective  method  of  science  teaching  yet  devised,  in  which  all 
three  of  the  elements  of  the  scientific  spirit  receive  due  recognition,  is  called 
the  method  of  teaching  by  projects. 

5.  Every  project  is  characterized  by  three  equally  important  elements, 
which  are  cot)rdinaCi~with  the  three  elements  of  the  scientific  qiirit;  namely: 
(1}  A  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  understand  better  the  meaning  and  use 
of  some  fact,  phenomenon,  or  experience.  This  leads  the  pupil  to  ask  ques- 
tions. (1)  A  firm  faith  that  it  is  worth  while  and  possible  to  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  the  thing  in  question.  This  causes  the  pupil  to  go  to  work 
with  enthusiasm.  (3)  The  gathering  from  experience,  books,  and  experiments 
of  the  needed  information,  and  the  application  of  this  information  to  answer 
the  question  in  hand.    This  settles  the  question  temporarily  at  least. 

6.  Any  question  that  any  one  asks  concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  ^ 
of  life  is  a  legitimate  basis  for  a  project  * 

7.  A  project  diSers  from  a  topic  in  that  (i)  a  project  originates  in  some 
pupil's  question,  and  not  in  an  adult's  logical  sequence  of  ideas.  Its  implica- 
tions need  not,  therefore,  be  confined  like  a  topic  to  any  of  the  arbitrary  divisions 
of  science,  such  as  physics,  biology,  etc.,  nhich  have  been  devised  for  the  in- 
tellectual convenience  of  adults.  (2)  The  project  involves  the  active  and  mo- 
tivated participation  of  the  pupils  in  carrying  it  out.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
like  the  tojMC,  lend  itself  to  didactic,  formal  treatment  in  which  the  teacher 
does  all  the  ttijut-ing  and  the  pupils  passively  absorb.  (3)  The  project  never 
ends  in  a  comfdete,  final,  or  absolutely  finished  conclu^on.  It  is,  therefore, 
far  less  likely  than  is  the  topic  to  leave  the  pupil  with  the  idea  that  he  has  heard 
the  last  word  on  the  subject.     It  leaves  him  open-minded. 

8.  In  the  project  method  the  outline  and  backbone  of  the.  course  is  derived 
from  the  spirit  of  science,  whose  growth  it  aims  to  foster.  The  organization  of 
the  worit  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  class. 
It  need  not,  therefore,  be  constrained  like  the  topical  order  to  the  narrow  boniidi 
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of  the  uUtmy  d>wifictth>M  iriiicb  the  adult  qwdaliit  hu  fomd  coaTtahM 
for  hii  own  Inteiuive  work. 

g.  Hie  project  method  of  tewhJng  when  wdl  done  \tvm  the  ptqdl  with  « 
well-oiSBiuEed  mass  of  uaeful  infonnatioD  plui  a  love  of  the  adentific  tiarit 
which  will  lead  him  to  continue  to  acquire  more.  Thii  entire  discuauoii  aiiMi 
from  the  fact  that  the  logical  topical  method  has  failed  to  do  just  this. 

to.  The  present  need  of  the  schools  ia  for  a  laige  collection  (rf  sample  mctbodt 
of  treating  a  given  project,  which  could  be  used  in  showing  teacben  in  a  given 
community  how  to  devise  and  utiliie  projects  adapted  to  difFerent  grades  of 
pupils  in  thur  own  environment.  This  the  committee  is  now  making.  It 
would  be  foolish  and  fatal  to  the  success  of  project  teaching  to  tiy  at  [Heacnt 
to  divide  the  high  school  time  into  conventioual  sectioiia  d  one  year  of  tuologr, 
one  year  of  physics,  etc. 

The  tn/ormaUon  motive  vs.  the  project  moUve.  —  As  to  tlie 
lelatlve  merits  of  the  information  motive  and  approach  as 
contrasted  with  the  project  method  advocated  by  WoodhuD, 
Barber,  Mann,  Orr,  and  others  primarily  interested  in  physi' 
cal  science,  and  well  illustrated  in  the  biological  field  by  the 
texts  and  manuals  of  Hunter,  Shaipe,  Peabody  and  Hunt, 
and  the  Bigdows,  the  author  of  this  book  has  already  pre- 
sented arguments  in  the  preceding  chapters  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  llieTe  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  presentation  to 
young  people,  fnnn  the  purely  informational  stan<^>oint,  of 
scientific  facts  and  experimental  and  observational  material 
amceming  their  immediate  environments  may  be  of  great 
value  in  giving  tbem  significant  information  and  arou^og 
their  interest  in  scientific  things ;  but  the  tendency  to  cram 
them  rather  than  to  make  them  think  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted by  many  teachers,  other  than  those  who  are  veiy 
talented,  mature,  and  well  trained.  In  fact,  this  tendency, 
according  to  the  writer's  observation,  is  resisted  by  rdativ^jr 
only  a  very  few  of  those  now  teaching  these  courses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  starting  a  project  or 
problem  and  giving  the  pupils  time  to  think  and  study  on 
it,  and  to  work  it  out  for  tiiemselves  with  the  assistance  of 
the  teacher  and  their  classmates,  puts  them  in  a  positioa 
where  they  have  a  strong  immediate  motive  for  getting  aB 
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the  infonnatioD  they  can  that  bears  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  or  the  acconq>Ushment  of  the  project. 

The  prtfject  method  a  logical  method.  -~  Thus  while  the 
pupils  are  getting  the  information  they  are  also  learning  how 
to  use  the  scientific  method  of  collecting  facts,  of  organimg 
them  about  the  problem  in  hand,  and  of  using  systematic 
methods  of  eiperimenting,  reasoning,  and  drawing  conclu- 
sions. With  this  method  each  problem  or  project  becomes 
automatically  a  center  of  logical  organization  for  the  informa- 
tion gained,  just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  problems  worked 
out  by  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  municqial  ei^ineer,  the 
industrial  manager,  or  the  intelligent  home  keeper,  who 
brin^  results  to  pass  in  the  world  of  adult  activity.  Hme 
may  be  and  should  be  taken,  at  intervab,  to  organize  the 
information  gained  in  working  out  the  projects,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reference  book  or  compendium  type  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  this  work  of  organization  may  constitute  a  series 
of  projects  in  themselves  which  will  arouse  much  interest, 
if  skillfully  handled.  Furthermore,  if  the  advantages  of 
remembering  such  information  for  use  in  solving  problems 
in  the  future  are  pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  concrete  ex- 
amples, the  teacher  can  easily  get  the  pupils  deeply  interested 
in  formal  drills  for  the  purpose  of  fijdng  this  valuable  infor- 
mation and  these  useful  types  of  method  in  their  memories 
so  that  th^  will  stick. 

Objections  answered.  —  Thus  if  the  problem  method  is 
artfully  used  it  will  accomplish  all  that  the  information  mo- 
tive can  accomplish,  and  impart  something  of  a  working 
knowledge  of  scientific  method  in  addition.  The  only  things 
that  can  be  said  against  it  are  that  it  requires  greater  skill 
and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the  pupils 
can  acquire  much  less  of  scientific  information  than  they 
can  imder  the  traditional  method.  The  first  objection  may 
be  admitted,  and  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  if  the 
teachers  can  only  be  made  to  get  the  right  jioint  of  view  and 
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a  little  more  training,  most  of  which  they  can  pve  themselves 
by  private  study,  provided  they  have  been  started  right  in 
their  undergraduate  courses,  they  can  acquire  the  necessary 
skiU  by  adopting  the  problem  method,  and  training  themsdtes 
by  practice  in  using  it.  This  they  are  free  to  do  since  "  general 
science  "  has  the  supreme  advantage  over  the  other  science  studies 
of  the  curricula  in  that  it  has  no  recognized  and  prescribed  sub- 
ject matter,  and  there  is  therefore  no  "  ground  "  which  the 
teacher  is  "  required  "  to  "  cover." 

The  second  objection  may  be  admitted  also ;  but  cm  the 
other  hand,  those  favoring  the  problem  method  may  raise 
the  question  whether  the  final  result  of  attempting  to  have 
the  pupils  learn  fewer  facts  and  learn  them  so  they  will  sridc 
is  not  likely  to  be  more  satisfactory,  as  to  amount  and  avail- 
ability of  what  is  actually  retained  and  associated  with  per- 
manent interests,  than  the  result  of  attempting  to  cram  the 
youngsters  with  more  facts  than  they  can  mentally  digest 
Since  no  experimental  test  of  this  question  has  yet  been 
made,  and  since  the  promptness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  science  learned  in  one  year  of  the  high  school  b 
forgotten  before  the  next  are  notorious,  the  argument  for 
adopting  the  new  method  is  certainly  as  cogent  as  that  for 
retaining  the  old. 

Some  examples  of  projects.  —  A  very  few  examples  of  sud 
projects  and  problems  as  might  be  used  in  a  general  science 
course  are  chosen  at  random  and  suggested  here,  merely  to 
illustrate  how  the  thing  may  be  done. 

1.  (a)  Select  the  materials  for  a  "  homemade " 
fireless  cooker,  (t)  Make  the  working  drawing  for  it 
(c)  Construct  the  cooker,  (d)  Add  up  the  costs  for 
the  materials  and  a  suitable  allowance  for  the  labcff, 
and  'find  the  total  cost  of  the  cooker. 

2.  Find  out  the  fuel  cost  of  cooking  a  quart  of  beans, 
oatmeal,  or  meat  stew  with  the  fireless  cooker,  and  with 
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the  ordinary  method  over  the  stove-burner,  and  deter- 
mine the  amomit  saved.  Include  in  the  estimate  for 
the  cooker  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  a  suit- 
able allowance  for  depreciation  and  repairs.  If  gas 
is  employed,  the  amount  used  may  be  measured  by  the 
meter.  If  coal  b  employed  the  amount  used  can  be 
estimated  by  weighing. 

3.  Compare  the  cost  of  keeping  a  rug  clean  for  a  year 
by  means  of  sweeping  with  a  broom  and  "  beating " 
at  house-cleaning  time  with  that  of  keepii^  it  clean  by 
means  of  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner.  Take  mto  account 
the  time  and  cost  of  labor  in  each  case,  the  time  used  in 
runnii^,  oiling,  and  emptying  the  cleaner,  the  interest 
and  depreciation  charge  on  the  cleaner,  the  cost  of 
brooms  worn  out. 

4.  Compare  (a)  the  totals  cA  time  and  labor  costs 
and  fuel  costs  between  cooking  a  given  weight  of  meat 
stew  in  a  steam  pressure  cooker  and  an  ordinary  stew 
pan;  (i)  the  total  amounts  of  gelatine,  soluble  salts, 
etc.,  extracted  from  equal  quantities  of  soup  bone  by 
equal  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  two  methods  of  cooking. 
(Dry  and  weigh  the  bones  after  cooking  and  determine 
the  amounts  extracted  by  subtraction.) 

5.  Get  the  necessary  information,  and  make  vp  a 
set  of  rules  for  the  most  effici^it  manner  of  operating 
the  home  heating  plant. 

6.  Make  a  lifting  pump  and  a  force  pump  with  cylin- 
drical lamp  chimneys,  corks,  and  pine  wood.  Use  sheet 
rubber  and  pins  for  valves. 

7.  Make  lists  of  birds  and  spring  flowers  as  they 
appear  in  the  ^ring,  and  find  out  all  you  can  about  the 
food,  habits,  and  utility  of  the  birds  and  the  plants. 

8.  Make  a  set  of  homemade  telegraph  instruments 
and  set  up  a  line  between  your  home  and  that  of  a  school- 
mate, or  party  line  with  four  or  five  on  it. 
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9.  iDvestigate  all  the  types  of  refrigeraton  for  sale 
in  your  town  and  determine  which  one  is  best  in  cod- 
struction,  using  all  the  infonnation  you  can  obtain  ia 
making  your  judgment.  If  another  pupil  selects  a 
different  one  establish  the  sup^ority  of  your  choke 
in  a  debate  with  him. 

Vital  proJAems  emerge  from  '  projects.  —  These  projects 
all  suggest  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  problems  and  questions 
which  will  arouse  curiosity  and  iuterest  in  the  scientific 
aspects  and  relations  to  which  attention  will  be  called  in 
coimection  with  working  them  out,  and  which  the  pufnls 
may  be  incited  to  set  up  as  problems  for  solution.  The 
teacher  may  so  guide  the  interest  that  only  ^gnificant  and 
useful  problems  will  be  chosen.  Thus,  the  first  two  projects 
involve  the  prq}ertie3  of  nonconductors  and  of  radiating 
surfaces,  the  phenomena  of  transference  of  heat  by  conductioa 
and  radiation  and  absorption,  the  calorific  values  of  fuds, 
and  how  they  are  determined,  of  heat  units,  of  how  gas  meten 
work,  of  the  structure  of  flame,  of  combustion,  and  so  <ml 
One  thing  leads  to  another,  so  that  if  the  projects  are  care- 
fully chosoi,  and  the  problems  that  arise  out  of  them  an 
skillfully  directed  and  organized  by  the  teacher,  the  ctmtent 
of  the  course  may  be  made  to  include  what  is  most  desirable 
and  significant  for  the  pupils  to  learn.  They  may  be  stimu- 
lated so  as  to  learn  these  things  because  they  themselves 
leant  to  know  them  now  instead  of  because  the  teacher  tells 
them  that  these  are  good  for  them  to  study  and  may  be 
useful  to  know  some  time  in  the  future.  The  advantage 
to  the  pupils  of  the  former  motive  over  the  latter  should 
be  obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  dther  youngsters  or  psy- 
chology. 

Equipment.  —  The  items  of  scientific  subject  matter  that 
are  included  in  the  course  in  general  science  will  largely  deta- 
mine  the  kind  and  amount  of  apparatus,  sujqplies,  and  illus- 
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trative  materials  that  are  required  in  teaching  it.  One 
should  not  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  giving  such  a  course 
without  being  able  to  make  provision  for  amply  illustrating 
it  with  concrete  objective  materials,  visual  aids,  experiments, 
and  of^rtunities  for  home  and  Eeld  observation.  A  course 
of  sdence  instruction  of  any  kind  using  textbooks  or  talks 
only,  without  such  materials  for  first-hand  observation,  is 
futUe,  —  a  mere  travesty  .of  scientific  information  or  train- 
ing. This  is  a  fact  which,  in  large  schools  where  general  science 
is  requited  of  all  ninth  grade  pupils,  has  not  been  given  ade- 
quate conaderation  by  school  administrators;  and  some  of 
them  are  assigning  la^  classes  to  teachers  whose  sdentific 
training  has  been  of  a  very  limited  and  elementary  sort, 
without  making  even  a  ^cere  attempt  to  provide  them  with 
either  demonstration  tables  or  materials  for  demonstration, 
or  to  arrange  their  schedules  so  that  they  may  have  time  for 
prq>aring  demonstrations  or  planning  their  lessons  ahead 
of  the  day's  work. 

There  are  two  ways  of  attacking  the  equipment  problem 
for  general  science.  One  is  to  plan  the  course  in  detail  as  to 
subject  matter,  then  go  over  it  carefully  to  determine  what 
^>eriments  and  demonstrations  are  to  be  made,  and  finally 
to  make  a  list  of  the  apparatus  and  materials  that  are  neces- 
sary. After  this  has  been  done  the  teacher  must  make  his 
plans  for  piu»:hasing,  making,  or  otherwise  accumulating  the 
materiab,  for  providing  storage  place  for  them,  and  for  hav- 
ing them  ready  to  use  when  needed.  In  making  these  plans 
he  will,  of  course,  take  into  account  what  he  may  borrow  when 
it  is  needed  from  the  equipment  of  other  departments,  or 
get  the  children  to  bring  in  from  their  homes.  The  other 
plan  is  to  start  from  the  other  end,  mating  a  survey  of  aU 
the  available  sources  from  which  illustrative  materiab  may 
be  gathered  and  then  planning  such  a  course  as  may  be  ade- 
quately illustrated  by  the  available  materials.  No  matter 
from  which  standpoint  the  teacher  b^pns,  he  should  not 
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attempt  to  teach  anything  that  he  cannot  adequately  Olits- 
trate  with  concrete  materials. 

General  science  not  a  cure-all.  —  In  many  quarters,  gen- 
eral science  is  a  phrase  to  conjure  with,  and  in  the  minds  rf 
some  it  stands  for  a  nebulous  something  or  other  that  is  gtnng 
to  remedy  all  the  defects,  and  compensate  for  all  the  short* 
comii)^  that  edst  or  are  thought  to  exist  in  the  teaching  tA 
the  special  sciences  as  they  are  now  conducted.  The  reader 
will  readily  gather  from  what  has  gone  before  in  this  clu^iter 
that  the  writer  is  not  so  sanguine  about  it  as  some  of  its  advo- 
cates are.  While  entirely  sympathetic  toward  the  woric  of 
those  who  are  carefully  studying  the  general  science  propositi(Mi 
from  various  standpoints,  and  are  working  out  courses  from 
these  points  of  view  in  a  truly  <^>en-niinded  spirit,  he  deplores 
the  partisan  attitude  adopted  by  some  of  those  who  are  discuss- 
ing the  subject.  He  frankly  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  wide- 
spread introduction  of  such  courses  in  schools  where  the  con- 
(itions  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  worked  out  by  adequately 
trained  teachers,  with  adequate  equipment  and  abundant 
time  for  careful  planning  and  assiduous  study.  His  observa- 
tions in  schools  where  this  "  subject "  has  been  introduced 
have  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  nothing  has  been  gained 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  lost  by  introducing  it  and  teaching 
it  by  the  same  format  textbook  methods  that  were  used  in 
the  biological  or  geographical  courses  for  which  it  has  been 
substituted.  Given  a  twicher  thoroughly  and  broadly  trained, 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  results  gained  through  the  teadi- 
ing  of  biology  or  geography,  and  who,  possessing  initiative 
and  the  experimental  attitude  toward  his  teachii^  problems, 
desires  to  try  out  such  a  course,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
will  make  a  success  of  it,  and  may  accomplish  throu^  it 
some  or  all  of  the  aims  that  have  been  set  up  for  it.  Yet 
it  seems  at  least  probable  that  a  course  in  civic  biology, 
or  physical  geography,  or  for  pupils  in  rural  high  schools  or 
schook  in  villages  that  are  social  and  econonoic  centers  of 
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surroimding  rural  districts  a  good  introductory  course  in 
agriculture,  would  be  much  more  effective  for  scientific 
education  if  taught  from  the  viewpoint  and  in  the  spirit 
that  have  been  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages.  Nothing 
need  stand  in  the  way  of  introducing  into  any  of  these  courses 
such  projects  and  such  facts  and  ideas  and  demonstrations 
from  the  other  sciences  as  may  be  needed  to  supply  the  greater 
breadth  and  clearness  that  may  be  desirable  or  necessary. 
Even  if  the  aim  be  to  change  the  course  into  one  that  shall 
give  a  broader  insight  into  the  immediate  environment  or 
the  universe  as  a  whole  than  any  of  these  fecial  sciences 
as  now  delimited  can  give,  would  it  not  be  better  to  bring 
about  this  change  by  continuing  the  course  in  its  main  out- 
lines as  formerly  given  and  letting  it  develop  into  a  general 
science  course  by  gradually  eliminating  the  materials  that 
are  less  significant  to  the  pupils  under  instruction  and  sub- 
stituting for  them  the  more  significant  materials  that  it  is 
desired  to  introduce?  By  a  process  of  trying  out  such  sub- 
stitutions, a  few  at  a  time,  with  careful  testing  of  results,  the 
change  might  be  made  as  an  evolution,  rather  than  a  revolu- 
tion, and  thus  numerous  and  serious  mistaJtes  mig^t  be 
avoided. 

Science  in  the  elementary  schools.  —  One  highly  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  general  sdence  question  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  advocates 
of  this  kind  of  instruction.  This  is  the  urgent  need  of  ele- 
mentary science  throughout  the  grades  beUnv  the  high  schools. 
Young  children  are  strongly  attracted  toward  the  more  ob- 
vious and  elemMitary  facts  and  processes  of  nature,  and  every 
normal  child,  in  bis  childish  and  immature  way,  is  an  observer 
and  investigator.  From  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school 
there  should  be  in  the  elementary  curriculum  a  series  of  les- 
sons taken  from  the  fields  of  all  the  sciences,  and  arranged 
in  such  a  progression  as  to  appeal  to  the  interests  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  children  as  they  advance  through  the  grades. 
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These  lessons  should  be  veiy  infoimal  and  very  nmpk  in 
the  lower  grades ;  and  should  never  be  so  difficult  as  to  dis- 
courage the  children  or  become  degraded  into  task  wrak. 
They  should  be  so  graded  in  difficulty  as  to  challenge  the 
powers  of  the  youngsters,  but  never  to  defeat  them  or  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  blind  and  credulous  dependence  on  the 
authority  of  teachers  or  bodes.  Each  lesson  or  each  small 
group  of  lessons  should  be  a  unit  in  itself  and  there  should 
be  no  attempts  at  logical  organization  from  the  adult  view- 
point in  grades  lower  than  the  sevrath  or  eighth,  and  very 
little  of  it  in  these  latter. 

This  has  been  attempted  in  stnne  ot  all  of  the  grades  in  a 
good  many  school  systems;  but  very  few  have  attempted 
to  work  it  out  in  a  systematic  and  thoroughgoing  manno', 
or  to  educate  the  elementary  teachers  in  the  right  ways  <rf 
presenting  it.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  right  direction, 
through  the  widespread  nature  study  movemertt,  by  leading 
biologists,  but  in  general  thus  far  the  surface  only  has  been 
scratched.  The  splendid  materials  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  observational  astronomy, 
and  geology  have  scarcely  been  touched.  The  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  makers  of  modem  textbooks 
in  geography  should  not  be  overlooked;  but  tmfortunatdy 
a  great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  not  been  trained  to  use 
these  books  from  the  observational  and  heuristic  standpoint; 
and  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  illustrative  materials  and 
ejq>eriments  from  the  other  sciences  in  correlation  with  the 
physico-geographical  material  presented  by  these  ^lendid 
texts.  There  are  two  agendes  by  means  of  which  a  genera- 
tion of  teachers  competent  to  ^ve  this  important  science 
instruction  can  be  reared.  One  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
the  enlighteoM  and  progressive  state  and  dty  normal  schools 
that  are  rapidly  increadng  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  In 
these  schools  are  found  many  enthu^astic  and  competent 
teachers  who  are  giving  to  students  prqiaring  to  teadi  in 
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the  dementaiy  schools  just  the  kind  of  instruction  in  sdenoe 
that  is  essential  in  working  out  science  lessons  for  the  ele* 
mentary  grades. 

Siqiervlson  of  science  instmction.  —  The  other  agency, 
unfortunately,  is  seldom  to  be  found  at  work ;  and  its  absence 
is  a  serious  indictment  against  the  administrations  of  most 
of  our  dty  school  systems,  and  a  still  more  serious  indictment 
against  the  bodies  of  scientific  leaders  whose  recommenda- 
tions and  utterances  should  he^  these  administrators  to  work 
out  thdr  polides  with  r^aid  to  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  agency  referred  to  as  generally  absent  where 
it  should  be  at  work  is  the  supervisor  of  science  instruction. 
The  function  of  such  a  supervisor  is  perfectly  obvious.  He, 
or  she,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  planning  a  course 
of  science  lessons  for  all  the  grades  below  the  high  school, 
of  teaching  the  teachers  how  to  give  the  lessons,  of  supervis- 
ing them  in  the  work,  and  of  personally  giving  lessons  for 
the  purposes  both  of  trying  these  lessons  and  testing  them 
experimentally,  and  of  lowing  the  teachers  how  the  teach- 
ing should  be  done.  The  supervisor  should  also  have  author- 
ity to  call  the  high  school  tnichers  into  consultation  and  ad- 
vise with  them  in  working  out  a  suitable  articulation  of  the 
science  lessons  in  the  elementary  grades  with  the  science 
courses  in  the  high  school.  Such  conferences  would  be 
mutually  helpful  and  stimulating  and  would  bring  about 
exchanges  in  viewpoints  and  information,  as  well  as  as^t 
in  stimulating,  directing,  and  crystallizing  scientific  interest 
and  activities  in  the  community. 

The  future  trend  of  the  movement.  —  In  communities 
where  the  junior  higk  school  plan  is  being  tried  out  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  place  for  introducing  general  science  is 
in  the  grades  below  the  ninth  in  such  high  schools;  and 
that  it  should  be  gone  at  in  a  much  less  formal  and  bookish 
manner  than  is  now  found  to  be  common.  Whatever  may 
be  the  plan  of  high  school  organization,  it  is  his  present  <^imoD 
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that  better  things  would  be  accomplished  for  sdence  instruc- 
tioQ  in  the  end,  if  those  who  are  now  interested  ia  the  geaeral 
science  proposition  would  direct  a  good  share  of  their  enthu- 
^asm  and  effort  toward  such  a  general  system  ol  sdeace 
lessons  throughout  the  elementary  grades,  as  has  been  here 
briefly  indicated ;  and  toward  securing  a  less  bookish  and  a 
more  psychological  type  of  teaching  in  connection  with  the 
content  of  the  ^>ecial  sciences  that  are  now  taught  in  the 
high  schools.  That  the  agitation  for  projects  and  problems 
as  centers  for  motivation  and  for  organization  both  of  facts 
and  principles,  and  of  methods  of  attack,  will  be  productive 
of  much  good,  there  can  in  any  event  be  little  doubt 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

1.  Can  you  think  of  some  local  feature  or  activity  near  your  bome 
which  could  be  used  as  a  problem  around  which  on  introducUHj 
course  might  be  organized  after  the  idea  of  Huxley's  Physiography  ?  If 
so  make  a  condensed  outline  of  such  a  course. 

2.  Examine  the  various  aims  that  are  stated  for  a  first  year  hig^ 
school  sdence  course  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  thdr  relative 
values  and  importance. 

3.  Select  any  of  these  aims,  and  show  by  argument  and  illustntiao 
either  that  (i)  it  can  be  best  accomplished  by  a  "general  science  coune," 
or  (3)  that  it  can  be  accomplislied  as  well  or  better  by  one  of  the  qtedal 
sciences,  if  properly  taught. 

4.  Examine  several  of  the  current  general  science  texts.  Sdect  a 
limited  body  of  scientific  information  or  an  example  of  method  of  attack- 
ing a  problem  that  is  common  to  all  of  them.  Make  a  critical  compan- 
tive  study  of  these.  Report,  with  reasons,  which  one  embCMliea  the 
best  mode  of  teaching  for  accomplishing  the  aims  of  general  soence. 

5.  Prepare  a  project  for  general  science.  Work  out  a  \csoao.  plas 
for  it,  explaining  in  the  plan  the  aim,  the  method  of  working  it  through 
with  the  class,  and  adding  a  summary  of  the  scientific  items  (oonteot 
and  method)  of  value  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  course.  Submit  tlii* 
to  your  colleagues  for  criticism ;  and  after  revising  it  send  it  to  Professor 
WoodhuU. 

6.  Discuss  the  statement  on  project  teaching  by  the  Woodbnll 
committee. 
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7.  Argue  dtber  for  or  against  the  position  that  project  teaching  as 
here  described  is  logical. 

8.  Are  the  answers  given  to  the  objections  urged  against  project 
teaching  valid  and  convincing?    If  not,  refute  them. 

9.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  introducing  a  general  science 
course  by  a  process  of  evolution  as  suggested,  rather  than  by  a  process  of 
revolution  ? 

10.  Outline  your  views  as  to  the  position  taken  by  the  author  with 
lefereni^  to  elementary  science  in  the  school  grades  below  the  ninth. 

11.  Briefly  discuss  the  subject,  "Sdence  in  the  Junior  High  School." 
Base  your  discussion  on  your  own  convictions,  rather  than  on  an  outline 
of  the  Butbor's  views. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

EXAMINATION  AND  TESTS 

Teachers'  estimates  of  dally  work.  —  la  the  preceding 
d^apters  we  have  considered  the  nature  of  sdentific  woik, 
and  methods  of  instruction  in  science.  In  the  present  chapter 
we  shall  attempt  a  critical  analysis  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  re- 
ceiving the  instruction,  in  order  to  determine  the  progress 
that  they  may  have  made  in  consequence  of  it.  In  a  vay 
large  and  important  sense,  the  pupil  is  measured  or  tested 
by  the  teacher  almost  daily  in  connection  with  his  perform- 
ance and  achievements  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory. 
He  is  required  to  recite  on  topics  or  answer  questions,  or  take 
part  in  discussions  in  the  classroom ;  and  the  teacher  friiile 
instructing  him  along  with  the  others,  mentally  takes  his 
measure  or  estimates  his  ability  or  success  by  observing  what 
he  says  and  does,  and  comparing  it  with  a  sort  of  ideal  or 
mental  standard  representing  a  satisfactory  sum-total  of  per- 
formance or  achievement  in  the  classroom  duties  that  have 
been  assigned  to  him.  The  teacher  keeps  in  mind,  and  usually 
records  in  his  grade  book  from  thne  to  time,  numbers  or  kttos 
representing  grades  or  steps  on  a  scale.  On  this  scale  the 
highest  grade  represents  the  teacher's  notion  of  perfection  ot 
the  best  that  the  student  can  be  expected  to  do ;  the  lowest 
grade  represents  no  progress,  or  failure,  and  the  other  grades 
represent  various  degrees  of  positive  achievement  a{q>roxi- 
mating  more  or  less  nearly  to  perfection. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  pupils  are  graded  with  regard  to 
43* 
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their  success  in  perfoiming  the  laboratory  experiments,  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  notes  that  they  make  on  the 
laboratoiy  work,  and  with  regard  to  the  excellence  and 
promptness  of  the  reports  that  they  make  on  special  library 
assignments  or  other  pieces  of  work  that  they  may  be  re- 
qtiired  to  do. 

These  estimates  by  teachers  of  pupils'  achievements  are 
approximate  measures  of  their  daUy  or  weekly  progress, 
and  are  of  considerable  value ;  but  they  are  admitted  to  in- 
volve an  inherent  weakness  in  that  they  are  almost  wholly 
subjective.  That  is,  they  are  based  wholly  on  the  individual 
judgment  of  a  single  person,  and  are  not  expressions  of  values 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  which  all  competent  observers 
would  agree. 

Variability  of  teaches'  estimates.  Central  tendency.  — 
If  25  teachers  of,  say,  geography  were  to  listen  to  a  recita- 
tion or  conference  conducted  by  one  of  them,  and  to  estimate 
the  performance  of  each  pupil  on  a  scale,  say,  from  o  to  20, 
the  grades  that  these  teachers  assigned  to  any  given  single 
pupil  would  show  an  astonishingly  wide  variation.  A  few 
would  grade  him  relatively  high,  and  a  few  relatively  low; 
while  the  majority  of  the  grades  given  would  probably  cluster 
more  or  less  closely  about  a  grade  that  would  represent  a 
"  central  tendency."  A  numerical  value  for  the  central 
tendency  may  be  found  in  any  one  of  three  different  ways : 

1.  By  adding  together  the  numbers  reptcsenting  the  as  grades 
given  to  this  pupil,  and  dividing  the  residt  by  35,  the  nuinbeT  of 
such  grades,  litis  number  is  the  average  of  the  grades  given  by 
the  35  teachers  to  this  one  pupil.  It  is  likely  to  be  nearer  to  the 
true  value  of  the  pupil's  performance  than  the  grade  as^gned  him 
by  any  one  of  £he  is  observers, 

2.  By  arranging  the  grades  in  an  ascending  or  descending 
series  according  to  their  magnitudes  and  choosing  such  a  number 
within  the  series  that  just  as  many  of  the  grades  lie  above  it  as  lie 
below  it.  This  grade  is  called  the  median  of  the  series,  or  dis- 
tribution, of  grades  assigned  by  the  35  teachers  to  the  l^ven  pupiL 
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3.  fiy  diooslng  the  grade  that  is  assigned  to  the  pupQ  by  tic 
largest  number  of  the  35  obBerveis.  This  grade  is  called  the  mait 
of  the  distribution  or  scries.  Thus  if  10  of  the  35  teachers  assigned 
the  pupil  a  grade  of  15,  while  the  remaining  15  teachers  gave  bim 
grades  above  and  below  15,  but  no  other  grade  was  given  by  at 
many  as  10  teachers,  then  15  is  the  mode.  In  other  words,  the 
mode  b  the  number  that  has  the  greatest  frequency  of  occurreDce. 
Sometimes  it  may  happen  tliat  there  are  two  or  more  modes  repre- 
senting as  many  groups  of  observeis  whose  members  agree  veiy 
closely  among  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  grade  that  they 
assign,  but  differ  somewhat  as  to  this  meaning  with  membeis  aJF 
other  groups. 

Measures  of  variability.  —  Now,  if  we  subtract  arithmetically 
the  average  from  each  of  the  grades  that  is  higher  than  it,  we 
shall  obtain  a  difference  value  for  each  of  these  grades  whicfa 
represents  its  deviation  from  the  average,  and  is  called  a 
positive  (+)  deviation.  So  if  we  subtract  from  the  average 
each  grade  that  is  lower  than  it,  we  shall  have  for  each  of 
these  lower  grades  its  deviation  from  the  average';  and  these 
are  called  negative  { — )  deviations.  In  like  manner  we  m^t 
find  the  deviations  from  the  median  or  mode.  Finally,  we 
might  find  the  average  or  the  median  of  the  numbers  that 
rq>resent  the  deviations  from  the  average  or  from  the  median 
or  from  the  mode ;  and  thus  we  should  get  measures  of  the 
deviations  from  these  expres^ons  of  the  central  tendency. 
The  first  would  be  called  the  average  deviation  from  the  coi- 
trat  tendency  («.«.  from  the  average,  median,  or  mode),  and 
the  second  would  be  called  the  median  deviation  from  the 
centra]  tendency.  The  median  deviation  is  often  also  called 
the  probable  error. 

Now,  if  such  an  experiment  were  made,  it  would  show  by 
the  large,  numerous,  and  varied  deviations  from  the  average 
or  median  that  teachers  in  general  differ  widely  from  one  an- 
other as  to  what-  a  grade  means.  In  other  words,  1 5  on  a  scak 
of  30  steps,  or  75  on  a  scale  of  100  steps,  or  C  on  a  scale  of  5 
steps  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  may  mean  something,  perhi^  fairiy 
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definite,  to  one  teacher  and  sometMng  else,  perhaps  just  as 
definite  but  entirely  different,  to  another  teacher.  A  single 
teacher's  estimate  such  as  we  describe  is  a  subjective  judgment 
or  individual  opinion  as  contrasted  with  an  objective  measure, 
which  is  a  measure  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  which  all  omi- 
petent  observers  would  closely  agree,  —  such,  for  example,  as 
the  weight  of  a  block  of  wood  as  determined  by  a  pair  of 
scales  and  a  set  of  standard  weights,  or  as  the  length  of  a 
laboratory  table  as  determined  by  a  standard  measuring  rod, 
or  as  the  time  consumed  by  a  student  in  writing  an  exami- 
nation paper  as  determined  by  the  schoolroom  dock. 

Disiributicn  table.  Normal  disiribuHim.  —  Now,  if  the 
25  teachers  represented  a  fair  average  sampling  of  all  com- 
petent teachers,  the  average,  the  median,  and  the  mode  for 
the  grades  given  by  them  to  a  pupil  would  probably  approxi- 
mate to  the  same  value,  or,  in  other  words,  would  be  nearly 
identical ;  and  one  would  be  as  reliable  as  either  of  the  other 
two  as  an  expression  of  the  combined  judgment  of  the  group. 
At  any  rate,  the  central  tendency  found  in  any  of  the  three 
ways  is  likely  to  be  a  more  reliable  measure  of  the  pupil's 
performance  than  the  grade  assigned  by  any  one  ot^erver. 
In  general  school  practice  the  average  is  the  number  usuatfy 
adopted  as  the  central  tendency  of  a  series  of  numbers  repre< 
senting  a  teacher's  estimates  of  the  standings  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  or  of  the  different  performances  of  a  single 
member  of  a  class.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
dividual numbers  entering  into  the  average  are  symmetrically 
grouped  about  it.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases  they  are 
not  so  distributed ;  and  then  the  average  .may  not  represent 
the  central  tendency  so  well  as  the  median  or  mode  would. 
This  is  the  case  when  a  few  very  high  grades  serve  to  offset  a 
larger  number  that  are  only  moderately  low.  In  such  cases, 
in  statistical  studies,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  values  of  all 
three  expressions  for  the  central  tendency  —  i.e.  the  avoage, 
the  metUan,  and  the  mode  —  and'also  to  state  the  avoage 
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deviation  or  the  median  deviation  from  each.  In  all  statistical 
studies  it  is  important  to  give  a  table  which  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  numbers  from  which  these  measures  of  the 
central  tendency  and  the  variability  are  derived.  It  is  only 
by  these  devices  that  the  meaning  of  the  figures  can  be  inter- 
preted  or  understood. 

Thus,  in  the  e:q>eriment  which  we  have  described,  in  order 
to  interpret  the  combined  judgment  of  the  35  teachers  on  the 
given  pupil's  performance,  we  should  take  the  25  grades  that 
were  given  hW  and  arrange  them  in  a  distribution  table  as 
follows : 

Grcuks  assigned  Ntmber  of  teachers 

to  Ike  pupil  £*'*''$  '^  grade 


The  numbers  in  this  table  are  assiuned  to  be  as  e^ven  meidy 
for  purposes  of  illustration. 

The  average  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  one  2,  two  3s,  five  4s, 
eight  6s,  four  7s,  three  Ss,  one  9,  and  one  10,  divided  by  25, 
the  whole  number  of  grades  given ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  147 
-^25,  or  5.88.  The  mode  is  6,  for  6  is  the  grade  occurring 
the  largest  niunber  of  times ;  and  the  median  is  also  6 ;  for 
if  all  the  25  grades  were  given  in  a  column  the  midpoint  of 
the  series  would  be  found  to  lie  within  the  6s.  Now,  in  this 
made-up  series,  the  average,  the  median,  and  the  mode  faH 
at  nearly  the  same  place  on  the  scale,  namely  at  6,  because 
the  niimbers  are  distributed  nearly  symmetrically  about  the 
step  6  on  the  scale  and  the  majority  of  them  duster  closely 
about  it,  while  a  few  vary  widely  from  it,  some  above  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  below.    If  the  distribution  of  the 
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grades  were  exactly  symmetrical  it  would  be  what  is  called 
a  normal  distriimtion,  in  which  case  the  average,  the  median 
and  the  mode  would  be  exactly  the  same  instead  of  only  ap- 
proximately so,  as  it  is  in  the  series  that  we  have  assumed. 

With  such  a  distribution  table  before  us  we  should  all 
agree  that  in  all  probability  the  grade  that  most  justly  repre- 
sented the  pupil's  ability  in  the  supposed  case  was  6  on  a  scale 
of  o  to  20;  therefore  the  number  6  approximates  much 
more  nearly  to  an  objective  measure  than  any  other  number 
in  the  series.  It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  from  this  illus- 
tration, that  we  can  get  sometfnng  approaching  to  an  objective 
measure  oj  a  pupil's  ability  by  taking  the  cental  tendency  oj 
the  estimates  of  a  sufficiently  large  group  of  competent  observers. 
Also  the  reliability,  as  a  measure,  of  a  central  tendency  so 
obtained  would  be  greater,  in  proportion,  if  the  whole  num- 
ber of  measures  were  very  much  larger,  and  if  the  average 
deviation  of  the  individu^  measures  from  it  were  less. 

Example  d  a  true  objective  measure.  —  In  a  series  of 
measurements  of  the  distance  between  two  points  on  a  straight 
line,  all  made  with  a  standard  measuring  rod  or  scale,  by  a 
person  trained  to  use  care  and  precision,  the  individual  meas- 
ures would  be  found  to  vary  among  themselves  by  very 
small  amounts;  and  the  finer  the  divisions  of  the  standard 
scale  and  the  greater  the  care  taken  in  the  measurements  and 
in  the  estimation  of  fractions  of  the  unit,  the  more  variations 
there  would  be ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average,  the 
median,  and  the  mode  would  be  very  nearly  identical ;  and 
the  average  deviation  from  the  central  tendency  would  be 
very  small.  The  degree  of  reliability  of  such  a  series  would 
be  greater  the  greater  the  number  of  measures  in  it,  and  the 
smaller  the  average  deviation.  The  reliability  would  be  still 
greater  if  the  series  represented  measurements  made  by  a 
number  of  equally  competent  observers  with  the  same  stand- 
ard measuring  rod  or  scale,  Qr  with  others  equally  accurate. 
The  cratral  tendency  of  a  series  of  measures  so  obtained  would 
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be  an  objective  measure  with  a  high  degree  of  reliability ;  fw 
all  competent  persons  would  agree  as  to  just  what  it  meant, 
and  as  to  just  how  accurate  it  was. 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  estimating  pupils'  achieve- 
ments it  is  desirable  that  we  all  —  teachers,  pupils,  and  edu- 
cational experts  —  may  have  measures  that  are  reasonably 
accurate  and  as  nearly  objective  as  is  possible,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  all  understand  one  another,  and  agree  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  numbers  or  letters  that 
we  use  as  measures  of  achievement  and  improvement. 

Examinations.  —  From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  ap- 
pears that  an  estimate  by  a  single  person  of  the  performance 
by  a  pupil  of  a  school  task  is  subjective  and  very  unreliable, 
although,  of  course,  it  is  better  than  no  estimate  at  all.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  seen  that  the  average  of  a  number  of  estimates 
of  different  performances  of  a  given  pupil  made  by  a  single 
teacher,  although  it  is  subjective,  is  a  more  just  and  reliable 
measure  of  his  ability  than  any  single  measure  can  be.  Fi- 
nally, it  appears  that  the  central  tendency  of  the  estimates 
of  a  pupU's  performance,  made  by  a  considerable  group  of 
teachers,  approaches  toward  objectivity,  and  possesses  acoi^ 
siderable  degree  of  reliabiUty. 

The  latter  method  of  measuring  pupils'  abiUties,  however, 
is  not  practicable  under  school  conditions ;  and  so  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  supplement  teachers'  estimates  with 
written  tests  and  examinations. 

The  customary  method  oj  conducting  examinations.  —  TTie 
teacher  makes  out  a  set  of  questions  or  problems,  usually 
ten  in  nimiber,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  the 
answers.  Each  pupil's  paper  is  then  graded  by  the  teacher, 
who  estimates  the  value  of  each  answer.  Using  a  subjective 
scale  in  which  lo  represents  bis  idea  of  a  perfect  answer 
and  the  numbers  from  o  to  lo  successive  approximations  to 
perfection.  On  each  pupil's  paper  the  grades  assigned  to 
the  individual  answers  are  added;   and  the  sum  is  taken 
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to  rq)resent  the  standing  of  the  pupil,  on  a  scale  of  100,  for 
the  whole  examination. 

Defects  of  exammaticn  marks  as  measures  of  ability.  —  In 
this  procedure  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  each  question  or  prob- 
lem is  equal  in  value  to  every  other,  and  that  the  ten  questions 
as  a  whole  represent  an  equitable  sampling  of  the  whole  body 
of  knowledge  and  skill  that  the  students  are  expected  to  have 
acquired  during  the  period  of  effort  covered  by  the  exami- 
nation. So  if  a  pupil  receives  a  grade  of  80  on  the  examination, 
and  that  grade  is  taken  as  the  measiire  of  his  achievement  to 
be  entered  in  the  school  records,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  be- 
cause he  has  been  able  to  do  80  per  cent  of  the  work  set  him 
by  the  examination  questions  he  is  therefore  known  to  have  be- 
come possessed  of  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of  knowledge 
and  skill  that  the  teacher  expects  him  to  acquire  during  the 
period  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  examination  questions. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that,  unless  the  questions  are  really  equal 
in  difficulty,  and  unless  they  constitute,  as  to  difficulty  and 
kind,  a  thoroughly  fair  and  representative  sampling  of  de- 
mands for  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  responses  that  the  pupils 
are  supposed  to  have  learned  to  make,  the  examination  grade 
may  be  very  far  from  a  true  measure  of  the  actual  abilities 
that  the  pupil  has  developed  in  consequence  of  the  practice 
given  in  the  instruction.  This  would  be  true  even  thou^  it 
were  supposed  that  the  teacher's  marking  were  absolutely 
accurate.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  find  questions  and  problems 
that  are  equal  in  difficulty  even  within  groups  of  questions  or 
problems  that  are  essentially  alike  in  kind;  and  the  more 
widely  different  they  are  in  theif  essential  characteristics 
the  harder  it  is  to  find  samples  of  the  different  kinds  that  are 
equally  difficult.  Then,  too,  the  difficulty  to  the  students  of 
any  given  question  will  depend  as  much  on  how  well  they  have 
been  trained  for  answering  it  as  on  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  question  itself.  Its  difficulty  will  also  depend  largely  on 
bow  recently  the  pupil  has  reviewed  and  applied  the  princq>Ie 
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involved  in  it,  or  answered  other  questions  that  are  like  it, 
for  if  suf&dent  time  has  elapsed,  since  his  training  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  question,  for  him  to  have  forgotten  it,  and  no  ap- 
portunities  have  been  provided  for  reviewing  or  releaming 
it,  he  will  probably  have  difficulty  in  recalling  it.  In  such 
cases  the  difEculty  of  recalling  a  given  fact  or  principle  is 
usually  far  greater  than  that  involved  in  learning  it  in  the 
first  place.  Again  it  often  happens  that  a  pupil  who  knows 
a  principle  well,  and  has  recently  responded  by  using  it  suc- 
c^ully  in  solving  a  problem  in  the  classroom,  will  fail  to 
recall  and  apply  it  in  an  examination,  and  we  say' that  "  he 
did  not  do  himself  justice."  Not  infrequently  a  good  dass- 
room  scholar  "  goes  to  pieces  "  in  an  examination.  The  rea- 
son  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  unfamiliarity  of  the 
situation,  the  relatively  large  personal  interests  at  stake,  and 
the  consequent  emotional  strain  on  a  delicately  organized 
nervous  system.  The  mind  is  likely  to  become  fixed  on  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  failure,  and  is  thus  inhibited  from 
attending  to  the  details  of  the  questions.  To  some  girls, 
especially,  calm  reflection  and  efficient  thinking  in  an  ex- 
amination are  nearly  impossible ;  and  the  pale  mouth,  the 
flushed  cheek,  the  d^tressed  knitting  of  the  brows  and  pull- 
ing back  of  the  hair  are  unmistakable  signs  of  the  perturbed 
state  of  mind.  This  fault  of  the  examination  is  mainly  due 
to  several  causes  that  might  easily  be  removed.  The  novelty 
and  strain  of  the  situation  usually  can  be  removed  by  ac- 
customing the  students  to  the  situation  through  practi<%  m 
frequent  written  recitations,  weekly  tests,  and  monthly  ex- 
aminations. 

Failure  to  recall  principles  not  recently  used  can  be  pro- 
vided against  by  holding  reviews  before  the  tests  and  exam- 
inations, so  as  to  cause  the  forgotten  principles  to  be  releamed- 

The  dread  of  the  final  examination  due  to  the  feeling  that 
so  much  is  at  stake  is  often  overcome  by  excusing  the  best 
pupils  from  the  final  examination.    This  has  a  tendency  to 
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make  the  pupils  wot^  harder  through  the  semester  in  order  to 
"  get  out  of  the  exam.  ";  and  it  avoids  the  strain  on  the 
good  but  nervous  workers.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  de- 
grades ijie  examina.tion  into  a  punishment  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  are  required  to  take  it ;  it  does  not  mitigate, 
but  rather  intensifies,  the  strain  on  the  pupils  who  are  con- 
scientious but  weak ;  and  it  often  makes  it  possible  through  a 
cramming  process  for  an  able  but  lazy  student  to  pass  at 
the  end  of  the  semester,  although  his  daily  work  is  all  the 
time  below  passing  grade.  A  better  way  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect is  to  make  the  final  examination  count  for  less  in  making 
up  the  final  grade.  In  many  schools  in  past  times  the  ex- 
amination grade  used  to  be  the  only  basis  for  estimating  the 
pupils'  standings  and  making  promotions.  At  the  present 
time  some  schools  use  the  average  obtained  by  adding  to- 
gether the  teacher's  estimate  of  daily  work  for  the  semester 
and  the  grade  obtained  in  the  final  examination,  and  dividing 
the  result  by  two.  Others  use  the  number  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  teacher's  estimate  for  the  semester  and  half  the 
sum  of  the  grades  obtained  in  the  final  and  a  mid-term  ex- 
amination and  dividing  the  result  by  two.  A  more  equitable 
grade,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  teacher's  estimate  for  the  semester,  the  final  ex- 
amination grade,  and  the  average  of  all  the  weekly  and  monthly 
tests,  and  dividing  the  result  by  three.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  final  examination  be  held  up  before  the 
pupils  as  a  specter  to  scare  them  into  doing  their  daily  work. 
Another  common  faiilt  of  examinations  is  making  the  ques- 
tions too  difficult.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  pass  over  the  ques- 
tions that  he  feels  confident  will  be  correctly  answered  by  all 
the  pupils,  and  ^ve  them  those  about  whidi  he  thinks  their 
knowledge  is  doubtful.  This  procedure  usually  serves  the 
purpose  of  confirming  his  doubts,  but  does  not  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  progress  and  mental  growth  of 
the  pupils,  because  the  questions  do  not  constitute  a  fair 
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proportional  sampling  of  the  work  to  be  tested.  Hie  best 
remedy  for  this  tendency  is  for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  card  file 
of  questions  and  problems  that  are  suitable  for  tests  and 
examinations,  placing  a  question,  or  two  or  three  questions, 
of  the  same  sort,  on  each  card.  Along  with  each  question 
comments  may  be  entered  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  or 
ability  that  it  is  adapted  to.  test,  as  to  its  relative  difficulty, 
and  so  on.  The  cards  should  be  made  up  as  one  goes  along 
with  the  teaching  of  the  various  topics,  and  from  them  he 
can  be  putting  together  his  examination  list  piecemeal  as  the 
class  progresses,  instead  of  making  it  up  hastily  at  the  end 
of  the  month  or  semester,  as  the  case  may  be.  Wth  the 
former  procedure  he  is  Ukely  to  use  far  better  judgment  than 
with  the  latter.  The  defect  of  inequality  of  difficulty  in  the 
different  questions  can  be  partially  remedied  in  the  scoring 
by  assigning  them  values  or  "  wei^ts  "  that  are  proportional 
to  their  relative  importance  and  difficulty;  or  they  may  be 
equalized  by  grouping  a  number  of  easy  ones  together  so  that 
the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  group  shall  be  more  nearfy 
equal  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  other  sin^e  ques- 
tions. Thus  if  a  certain  problem  counts  ten  points,  a  groiq> 
of  five  short  questions  judged  to  be  relatively  worth  two  points 
each  may  be  taken  also  to  count  ten  in  the  list. 

Coaching  for  examinations.  —  Another  fault  of  examinatloifi 
shows  itself  prominentiy  in  schools  where  the  questions  are 
made  up  by  some  outside  authority,  instead  of  by  the  teachH 
himself,  —  by  the  supervisor,  for  example,  or,  as  is  the  case 
in  New  York,  by  the  state  educational  authorities;  likewise 
in  the  "  Middle  States  and  Maryland,"  where  the  standing  of 
the  teachers  in  many  of  the  schools  is  affected  by  the  ability 
of  their  pupils  to  pass  the  questions  set  by  the  Cdlege  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  In  such  cases  the  magnificatioo 
of  the  importance  of  examinations  tends  toward  getting 
them  to  be  viewed  as  ends  in  education  instead  of  means. 
The  result  is  that  the  teachers  find  it  very  difficult  to  least 
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the  temptation  to  *'  coach  "  for  these  ezammatioiis  rather  than 
to  educate  their  pupils  by  means  of  their  subjects.  They 
fall  into  the  way  of  training  the  pupils  to  pass  examinations 
of  the  particular  sorts  that  are  set  by  the  external  adminis- 
trative authorities  that  dominate  the  school. 

Now,  if  the  life  work  of  the  pupils  touching  the  sciences 
were  to  be  such  that  passing  examinations  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, etc.,  of  the  types  set  by  these  administrators  should 
constitute  their  main  business,  then  the  methods  used  by  the 
successful  examination  coaches  would  constitute  one  of  the 
most  efficient  types  of  vocational  education.  But  since  we 
have  agreed  that  a  scientific  ^ucation  should  aim  to  fit  the 
pupils  to  react  by  doing  things  efficiently  and  thinking  out 
conclusions  clearly  and  methodically  in  all  sorts  of  situations 
where  scientific  facts  and  principles  are  involved,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  coaching  methods,  though  undoubtedly  useful, 
should  occupy  a  very  subordinate  r61e  in  the  teaching  scheme. 
They  can  not  be  made  to  do  so,  however,  unless  the  rflle  of  the 
examination  itself  is  reduced  to  a  prope^  degree  of  subor- 
dination. Successful  cramming  for  an  examination  involves 
only  a  rather  narrowly  specialized  kind  of  technical  skill, 
which  is  useful  to  those  who  have  civil  service  or  other  statu- 
tory examinations  to  pass,  or  who  like  a  lawyer  have  to  cram 
up  a  mass  of  data  to  meet  a  temporary  necessity.  It  is  a 
kind  of  ability  that  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  almost  any 
one  at  times,  and  is  well  worth  some  special  training.  Never- 
theless, the  teacher  should  avoid  training  toward  the  examina- 
tion as  an  aim;  and  should  try  to  direct  all  his  teaching, 
examinations  included,  toward  fitting  the  pupils  to  react 
efficiently  in  the  situations  of  daily  life,  —  both  the  present 
daily  lives  of  the  pupils  and  the  daily  life  in  which  they  will 
find  themselves  when  they  have  become  adult  citizens  and 
workers. 

Exaimnation  grades  are  subjective  and  unreliable.  —  Another 
weakness  of  the  examination  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  judg- 
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meats  of  the  teacher  in  grading  the  answers  are  subjective 
and  relatively  unreliable.  The  same  sort  of  wide  variations 
that  we  have  described  as  characteristic  of  the  individual 
juc^ents  of  a  group  of  teachers  on  the  performance  of  a 
pupil  in  the  classroom  have  been  found  to  erist  in  the  grades 
ass^ned  to  a  single  examination  paper  by  a  large  group  of 
teachers.  For  example,  a  geometry  paper  was  sent  out  by 
Professors  Starch  and  Elliott  to  180  high  schools  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association,  asking  that  it  be  carefully 
graded  by  the  leading  teacher  of  mathematics.  Of  these,  128 
were  graded  as  directed,  and  returned.  The  grades  given  this 
one  paper  by  128  leading  mathematics  teachers  from  among 
the  best  schools  of  the  Middle  West  ranged  from  25  to  90  od 
a  scale  of  100  with  a  median  of  70  and  a  median  deviation 
from  the  median  of  7.5.  Tlie  mode  was  at  75  ;  but  the  marks 
were  not  normally  distributed,  being  mostlygrouped  in  bunches 
around  60,  65,  80,  and  85.  Ilie  teachers  in  those  schools 
where  the  passing  mark  was  70  seemed  especially  fond  trf 
the  grades  50,  65,  70,  and  75,  while  those  in  schools  where  the 
passing  grade  was  75  were  partial  to  60,  65,  75,  and  79,' 

This  experiment  of  Starch  and  Elliott  effectually  disposes 
of  the  widely  held  opinion  that  grades  on  mathematics  papers 
are  especially  reliable,  or  that  the  grade  of  a  single  teacher  <hi 
any  kind  of  paper  makes  any  approach  to  objectivity  with 
the  customary  modes  of  grading,  simply  because  the  subject 
matter  consists  largely  of  numerical  expressions.  With  ex- 
aminations, then,  as  with  teachers'  estimates,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  only  way  under  the  ordinary  procedure  to  get 
judgments  that  approximate  to  objectivity,  and  that  have 
some  degree  of  reliability,  is  to  get  for  each  p^ier  the  central 
tendency  of  the  marks  ^ven  by  a  large  group  of  conq>eteDt 
teachers,  and  that  even  with  this  method  of  treatmoit,  the 
reliability  of  the  central  tendency  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 

1  Cf.  Starch,  D.,  and  Elliott,  E.  C,  Reliabiiity  of  Gradit^  Work  i»  itelkt- 
mafia,  School  Review,  Chicago,  April,  1Q13,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  154^159. 
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crudest  sort  of  measurements  made  on  physical  materials  mth 
the  aid  of  measuring  rods  or  balances  and  weights,  or  time- 
pieces, or  meters  for  measuring  gas,  water,  or  electricity. 
'Vet,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  averages  of  teachers'  estimates  of 
daily  work  with  their  gradings  of  examination  papers  are 
the  only  measures  we  have  bad,  until  recently,  of  pupils' 
achievements,  and  are  much  better  than  none. 

It  is  the  task  of  educational  experts  to  devise  standards 
and  scales  of  educational  measurement  and  methods  of  using 
them  that  will  yield  measures  as  to  the  meaning  of  which 
more  general  agreement  can  exist. 

Estimation  of  standings  by  ranldng.  —  From  what  has  just 
preceded,  it  is  clear  that  when  we  are  told  that  a  pupil's  grade 
in  any  subject  is  "  87  per  cent,"  we  really  know  nothing  defi- 
nite about  him ;  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  person 
who  gave  him  the  grade  means  by  87  per  cent.  If,  however, 
in  addition  to  this  grade,  we  are  told  that  this  pupil  ranks 
ntmiber  5  in  a  class  of  50,  and  that  the  median  pupil  in  the 
class  received  a  grade  of  78,  while  the  passing  mark  is  65,  we 
have  a  rating  of  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  should 
agree  much  more  closely.  The  meaning  of  the  grade  would 
be  still  clearer  to  us  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  ideals  and 
standards,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  in  the  school 
from  which  the  student  comes.  The  meaning  of  the  "  87 
per  cent  "  would  be  still  more  nearly  unmistakable  if  we  had 
before  us  a  distribution  table  and  a  surface  of  frequency  includ- 
ing the  grades  given  to  all  members  of  the  class.  It  would 
therefore  contribute  to  better  mutual  understanding,  to  tugher 
efficiency,  and  to  a  more  objective  and  scientific  attitude 
toward  all  questions  involving  the  measurement  of  pupils' 
attainments  if  every  teacher  would  get  into  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing a  distribution  table  of  the  grades  received  by  his  pupils, 
on  every  important  occasion  when  they  are  graded.  By 
means  of  such  a  distribution  table  each  pupil  can  learn 
where  he  ranks  in  the  class,  and  how  fat  he  stands  above  or 
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below  the  median.  For  promotioiis,  and  for  comparison  of 
the  standings  of  pupils  in  difierent  subjects  in  the  same  school, 
this  modification  of  the  usual  system  of  grading  by  per  cents 
or  letters  alone  is  found  to  result  m  greater  uniformity  of 
meaning  among  the  various  teachers.  It  tends  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  some  teachers  to  mark  too  high  and  of  others 
to  mark  too  low ;  and  it  yields  marks  that  are  more  neariy 
comparable  with  one  another.  It  therefore  makes  eaaer  the 
process  of  adjusting  the  credits  of  pupils  who  go  from  one 
school  to  another,  and  of  those  who  go  out  from  the  high 
schools  to  enter  the  colleges.  For  example,  it  was  found  by 
Professor  W.  F.  Dearborn '  that  of  473  students  from  eight 
high  schoob  64  per  cent  of  those  who  stood  among  the  first 
quarter  of  their  class  in  the  average  of  all  subjects  for  the  four 
h%h  school  years  also  stood  in  the  first  quarter  of  thdr  class 
in  the  first  year  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  81  per 
cent  of  them  stood  in  the  first  half.  Of  those  who  in  general 
average  stood  in  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  lowest  quar- 
ters of  their  class  in  high  school  the  relative  numbers  that 
were  found  in  the  corre^wnding  quarters  of  their  class  in  the 
freshman  collie  year  were  40  per  cent,  31  per  cent,  and  46 
per  cent,  req>ectively.  The  degree  of  correspondence  between 
rank  in  hi^  school  and  tank  in  college  found  by  Dearborn's 
calculations,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  "  Pearson  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  "  was  -|-  -fifit.  Since  no  correspKindaice 
is  represented  by  o  and  perfect  correspondence  by  -|-  t.,  a 
correlation  of  -|-  .80  indicates  a  veiy  strong  tendency  for 
pupils  in  high  school  to  keep  their  relative  rank  in  coU^e ; 
and  as  studies  since  made  (A  other  high  school  and  college 
groups  all  tend  to  confirm  Dearborn's  results  we  must  CMi- 
dude  that  we  can  predict  very  much  better  whether  a  stu- 
dent is  able  to  do  college  work  or  not  if  we  know  in  which  quar- 
ter of  bis  class  he  ranked  than  if  we  are  given  figures  or  letters 
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that  state  the  giades  or  averages  that  be  received  in  his  vari- 
ous studies. 

Better  mefliods  of  scoring  answers. — We  have  just  seen  that 
we  may  obtain  measures  of  the  abilities  of  groups  of  pi^iils 
that  are  more  reliable,  and  more  nearly  objective,  by  ^ving 
distribution  tables  of  the  marks  received,  stating  the  average 
or  median  mark  and  the  averse  or  median  deviation  from 
it.  We  have  also  learned  that  we  can  understand  better 
what  is  meant  by  the  grade  that  has  been  given  to  an  in- 
dividual pupil  if  we  are  told  the  average  or  median  mark  for 
the  class  and  the  deviation  of  this  pupil's  mark  from  this 
median,  or  if  we  are  told  how  many  Uiere  are  in  his  class  and 
what  his  rank  is  in  it. 

Another  way  of  making  examination  marks  more  nearly 
objective  and  scientific  is  to  use  methods  of  scoring  the  answers 
that  are  better  than  that  in  which  a  single  judgment  is  made 
on  the  quality  of  the  answer  as  a  whole. 

Questions  whose  answers  can  be  scored  by  pc^ts.  —  The 
general  principle  of  point  scoring  is  to  frame  the  questions  in 
such  a  way  that  the  answers  can  be  split  up  into  parts  each 
of  wMch  admits  of  only  one  interpretation  and  only  one  cor- 
rect answer. 

This  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do,  and  in  many  cases  is  im- 
pos^ble,  but  it  should  be  attempted  where  it  b  possible.  In 
so  far  as  this  can  be  accomplished,  each  part  of  such  question 
can  be  judged  either  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong ;  and  when 
the  difficulty  or  importance  of  each  part  of  the  required  answer 
is  judged  approximately  equal  to  that  of  any  other,  each  part 
correctly  answered  can  be  scored  one  point.  In  proportion 
83  this  principle  can  be  realized  in  any  given  question  the 
scores  given  any  answer  to  it  by  a  number  of  different  teachers 
marking  the  paper  would  differ  far  less  one  from  another  than 
would  the  scores  given  if  the  question  were  not  so  definitely 
framed.  Furthermore,  the  scoring  can  be  much  more  ea^y 
and  quickly  done.    It   must   be  admitted   that  questions 
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that  can  be  scored  in  this  simple  objective  way  are  mostly 
questions  of  pure  fact  and  information.  Questions  involv- 
ing judgment  and  thinking  by  the  pupils  are  much  harda 
to  split  up  into  parts  that  are  relatively  nearly  equal  in  vah» 
or  (^fficulty ;  and  even  when  split  up  into  srnaller  units, 
these  can  not  ordinarily  be  marked  either  wholly  li^t  or 
wholly  wrong.  Nevertheless  the  more  determined  we  are 
in  our  attempts  to  split  up  questions  and  evaluate  their 
parts,  the  more  nearly  we  can  approach  to  convrating 
them  into  something  like  objective  measures  of  the  pupils' 
abilities. 

Examples  of  questions  that  can  be  scored  by  poinis.  —  We 
shall  now  attempt  to  illustrate  by  example  some  of  the  kinds 
of  questions  that  can  be  scored  after  the  manner  described: 

I.  Name  three  classes  of  coral  reefs.    3  points. 
3.  State  four  different  ways  in  whicJi  shore  lines  arc  nude 
tegular.    4  points. 

3.  Show  by  diagram  the  difierena  between  &  wave-cut  temce 
and  a  wave-built  terrace.     3  points. 

4.  On  the  outhne  map  of  the  United  States  designate  two 
important  harbors  by  printing  their  names.  In  what  states  aie 
they  ?    4  points. 

All  these  questions  in  geography  and  many  others  like  them, 
which  the  reader  can  make  for  himself  from  this  and  other 
sciences,  can  be  very  quickly  and  definitely  scored;  and 
there  would  be  pretty  general  i^reement  on  the  numbers  of 
points  to  be  credited  to  each  answer.  The  first  one  is 
manifestly  less  valuable  than  the  others,  however ;  because 
it  calls  only  for  names  which  might  be  correctly  given  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  concepts  for  which  they  should 
stand. 

With  these,  contrast  the  following,  which  are  very  difficult 
to  score  justly,  because  so  many  and  such  varied  elemoits 
enter  into  a  judgment  as  to  the  worth  of  any  answer  that 
might  be  given : 
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I.  Discuss  the  economic  importance  of  harbors. 
3.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  "fall  line"  on  the  growth  of 
dtjes  in  New  England? 

3.  What  are  the  characteiistics  of  coastal  plains^ 

These  questions  call  for  wider  knowledge  and  moie  thought 
power  than  the  former  list ;  but  the  scores  given  to  the  answers 
on  a  pupil's  paper  by  a  group  of  teachers  would  vary  widely 
because  the  teachers  would  have  widely  difierent  opinions  both 
as  to  the  relative  correctness  of  the  statements  and  as  to  the 
number  of  different  facts  and  relations  that  the  pupils  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  tell. 

Completion  tests.  —  Such  questions  as  these,  however, 
may  be  restated  according  to  a  method  which,  though  it 
gives  less  opportunity  for  the  display  of  ability  to  organize 
the  materials  for  the  answer,  does  test  both  information  and 
thought  power  well,  and  does  admit  of  very  easy  scoring. 
The  chaise  consists  in  throwing  the  question  into  the  form 
of  the  completion  test  first  proposed  by  Ebbinghaus.  Thus, 
the  question,  "  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  physiography 
of  Southern  New  England  "  may  be  thrown  into  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

Fill  each  blank  with  a  single  word,  so  that  the  completed  para- 
graph will  make  a.  good  and  accurate  geographical  description. 

Southern  New  England  is  an mountain worn  down 

to  a ,  surmounted  by  a  few  scattered  .    It  has  since 

been ,  and  tilted  toward  the .    The have  thus  been 

,  and  erosion  has  reached  the  stage  of ,  In  recent  geo- 
logical time  the  whole  region  has  been  highly ,  with  the  result 

that  many  streams  have  been  turned  from  their  old  and 

have  found  new  ones,  and  many  others  have  been  partiaUy  dammed, 
producing  numerous among  the  hills. 

The  words  required  to  fill  the  blanks  are  as  follows  and 
each  may  be  quickly  scored  one  point :  old,  region,  peneplain, 
monadnocks,  uplifted,  southeast,  streams,  r^uvenated,  maturity, 
glaciated,  chann^,  lakes. 
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Assodatioo  tests.  —  Another  type  of  test  that  has  been 
extensively  used  by  psychologbts  may  be  used  occasionally  by 
science  teachers  to  supplement  the  sorts  already  mentioned 
An  example  of  this  type  of  test  is  given  bdow. 

After  each  irord  in  tbe  following  list,  write  a  brief  statement  of 
sonx  fact,  law,  or  imndple  that  it  makes  you  think  of : 

(i)  Pressure,  (i)  expansion,  (3)  submerged,  (4)  coeffidcnt, 
(5)  work,  (6)  density,  (7)  elasticity,  (8)  flow,  (9)  float,  (10) 
buoyancy. 

As  a  means  of  revealing  something  of  the  contents  of  the 
pupils'  minds,  this  kind  of  test  is  likely  to  be  useful,  and  b 
worthy  of  being  more  often  employed  in  teaching  than  it  is 
at  present.  In  scorii^  this  one  any  correct  statement  of  a 
fact  in  physics  that  may  logically  be  associated  with  the 
word  after  which  it  is  written  may  be  scored  one  point.  Such 
a  test  may  be  made  still  more  free  and  untrammeled  by 
writing  the  introductory  sentence  thus :  "  After  each  of  the 
following  words  write  what  it  makes  you  think  of."  TTie 
most  common  method  of  using  such  tests  in  psychological  ex- 
periments is  to  read  the  list  of  test  words  one  at  a  time,  and 
have  the  subject  respond  orally  by  giving  the  first  single  word 
that  he  thinks  of.  The  time  between  giving  each  word  and 
getting  the  re^wnse  is  measured  with  a  stop  watch.  De- 
layed responses  are  indicative  of  some  emotional  states  to 
the  subject,  due  to  thoughts  associated  with  the  word  giv^, 
and  often  enable  the  experimenter  to  find  out  something 
which  the  subject  does  not  wish  to  tell.  In  such  detective 
or  diagnostic  experiments,  the  test  words  are  usually  mixed 
with  an  equal  number  of  "  iimocent  "  words  which  cannot  be 
suq>ected  by  the  subject  of  having  any  ^gnificance  in  con- 
nection with  what  is  on  his  mind. 

This  type  of  test  may  be  very  useful  to  teachers  in  diag- 
nosing the  interests  of  their  pupils.  Questionnaires  given 
to  students  asking  them  what  their  interests  are  do  not 
usually  give  reliable  results;  because  the  questions  tend  to 
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suggest  to  the  pupils  the  answers  that  the  teacher  desires  to 
receive,  and  because  pupils  have  a  habit  of  giving  answers 
that  they  thick  will  satisfy  teachers,  rather  than  answers 
that  actually  reveal  the  free  state  of  their  own  minds. 

Hence,  if  it  be  de^red  to  ascertain  what  a  pupil's  chief  in- 
terests are,  it  is  better  to  arrange  a  series  of  50  to  100  words, 
half  or  three  fourths  of  which  are  likely  to  be  suggestive  of 
such  interests  as  it  is  desired  to  test  for,  and  the  remainder 
of  which  are  "  innocent  "  words  that  have  no  connection  with 
such  interests.  The  pupils  may  be  examined  singly  and 
their  responses  be  given  orally,  or  the  words  may  be  read  to 
the  entire  class  and  the  responses  be  written  on  sl^  of  paper. 
Analysis  of  the  response  words  will  usually  reveal  something 
about  what  each  pupil  is  interested  in.  To  confirm  results 
in  any  case,  a  new  list  may  be  made  out  with  half  the  words 
such  as  are  associated  with  the  ^>edal  interests  that  were 
indicated  by  the  previous  responses  of  the  pupils  and  the  other 
half  such  as  have  no  relation  to  these  special  interests.  If 
the  results  of  the  second  or  q>ecific  test  are  followed  up  by 
informal  conversation  about  the  subject  of  interest,  still 
further  and  more  definite  revelations  may  be  e^KCted  to 
occur. 

Association  tests  with  visual  material.  —  An  interesting  and 
useful  variation  of  this  sort  of  test  may  be  made  by  show- 
ily pictures  instead  of  words.  The  pictures  chosen  should 
be  such  as  are  suggestive  of  various  lines  of  scientific  interest, 
and  may  be  cut  from  the  advertismg  pages  of  magazines 
that  present  a  special  appeal  to  young  people.  The  cata- 
logues from  mail  order  department  stores,  sporting  goods 
houses,  manufacturers  of  machinery  or  farm  implements, 
seedsmen  and  stock  breeders  —  all  are  prolific  sources  from 
which  pictures  useful  m  testing  for  sdentific  interests  may 
be  drawn.  The  pamphlets  and  folders  issued  by  railroad  and 
land  companies  also  contain  many  such  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures  may  be  mounted  on  cards,  £uid  shown  singly,  or  o^ed 
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as  lantern  slides  and  shown  to  a  whole  class  at  once ;  other- 
wise the  procedure  would  be  the  same  as  that  described  i(x 
the  tests  with  lists  of  words  for  stimuli. 

Rec<^;nitioii  tests.  —  Another  good  method  of  testing  for 
sdenti&c  interests  is  to  show  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  sorts  that 
have  been  described,  say  twenty-five  in  number;  then  mix  them 
with  an  equal  number  of  similar  ones  not  shown  before,  and 
show  them  again.  The  teacher  makes  a  coltuin  of  the  natural 
series  of  ntmibers  representing  the  order  in  which  the  pictures 
are  to  be  shown  on  the  second  round ;  and  opposite  these  in 
another  column,  he  places  the  numbers  which  have  beoi 
written  on  the  backs  of  the  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying them.  Each  pupil  during  the  second  showing  has 
before  hi")  a  paper  with  the  column  of  numbers  that  repre- 
sents the  order  in  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  shown ;  and  as 
each  picture  is  viewed  he  writes,  opposite  the  ordinal  ntmiber 
representing  it,  a  -|-  sign  if  he  ^TiinT"  it  is  one  of  those  shown 
before,  or  a  —  sign  if  he  thinks  it  is  not  one  of  those  shown 
before.  He  is  instructed  to  guess  if  he  is  not  sure.  The 
score  sheets,  when  collected  by  the  teacher  and  analyzed,  wiU 
tell  for  each  pupil  which  pictures  were  recognized  on  the  second 
showing  and  which  were  not.  The  per  cent  of  pictures  recc^- 
nized  by  a  pupil  from  each  field  of  possible  interest  will  be  a 
measiure  of  his  relative  interest  in  that  field.  For  example, 
if  a  boy  recognized  all  of  five  pictures  representing  electrical 
devices  and  only  one  or  two  from  each  of  the  other  groups  sudi 
a  result  would  point  toward  stronger  interests  in  the  line  of 
electricity  than  in  the  other  lines  represented.  To  be  con- 
clusive such  a  test  would  have  to  be  followed  up  with  a  con- 
firmatory test  in  which  the  proportion  of  pictures  representing 
the  particular  interest  indicated  is  larger  than  in  the  first 
test.  Pictures  or  words  used  in  testing  for  interests  should 
not  be  those  that  have  been  previously  used  in  the  course  of 
regular  instruction.  In  all  the  sorts  of  association  tests  that 
have  been  mentioned,  pieces  of  apparatus,  maps,  biological 
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preparations,  or  specunem  of  various  sorts  might  be  used 
instead  of  pictures,  and  to  very  good  advantage.  So  also 
might  short  articles  with  summarizing  headlines,  such  as  are 
found  in  popular  and  sdratific  magazines  and  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Technlqae  <tf  markjng  examination  papers.  —  In  starting 
to  mark  a  set  of  papers  it  is  best  to  pick,  out  the  papers  of  two 
or  three  of  the  best  pupils,  of  two  or  three  oi  the  poorest,  and 
of  as  many  of  medium  abihty,  and  read  these  papers  through 
r^idly  in  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  how  well  the  pupils 
have  done  cm  the  questions.  When  the  serious  business  of 
grading  is  begun  one  question  should  be  graded  through  all 
the  papers  before  taking  up  any  other  question  on  any  paper. 

When  grading  a  question,  arrange  the  papers  in  a  row,  as 
th^  are  read,  in  the  order  of  the  excellence  of  the  answers. 
This  changes  the  procedure  from  a  process  of  grading  exclu- 
sively according  to  a  vague  and  fictitious  mental  standard 
of  absolute  value  to  a  process  of  grading  by  relative  rank. 
The  latter  procedure  b  much  easier  and  more  accurate  be- 
cause it  is  much  easier  to  decide  that  John's  answer  is  better 
than  Joe's  but  not  so  good  as  Frank's  than  it  is  to  decide 
offhand  whether  John's  answer  is  worth  6  or  7  or  8  points 
out  of  10.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  are  markii^ 
an  answer  that  cannot  be  split  up  and  scored  by  single  points, 
but  has  to  be  judged  according  to  its  general  excellence  when 
taken  as  a  whole.  When  the  papers,  after  marking  a  given 
question,  are  arranged  in  several  different  piles,  each  [»le  con- 
taining p^Kts  on  which  the  question  is  given  the  same  or 
neariy  the  same  mark,  it  becomes  very  ea^  to  compare  an- 
swers that  are  nearly  equal  in  merit,  and  sli^tly  readjust 
the  grades  as  may  be  necessary.  With  this  method  of  mailing, 
the  teacher  acquires  facility  of  judgment  on  the  question  in 
hand  as  a  result  of  the  uninterrupted  practice  in  grading  it 
an  the  first  eight  or  ten  papers.  He  can  then  grade  it  on  the 
remaining  papers  with  greatly  increased  speed  and  accuracy. 
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If  any  one  who  has  been  used  to  grading  each  paper  oitire 
before  passing  to  the  next  will  try  the  procedure  described 
here,  he  will  become  convioced  of  its  superiority. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

I.  Let  the  members  of  the  class  and  the  instiuctor  each  gnde  > 
EtudeDt's  oral  redtation;  then  let  the  grades  be  read  oS,  so  that  each 
individual  has  the  list  of  them.  Let  each  student  convert  this  list  into 
a  distribution  table,  and  calculate  the  average,  the  median,and  the  mode- 
How  do  the  values  of  these  expressions  of  the  central  tendency  axrpait 
vith  one  another  in  magnitude? 

3.  Using  the  distribution  table  (Question  i)  let  each  member  of  the 
class  find  the  deviations  of  the  individual  measures  from  the  average, 
from  the  median,  and  from  the  mode.  Now.let  each  member  of  the 
class  make  a  distribution  table  of  the  deviations  from  the  average,  and 
calculate  the  average  deviation  from  the  average  and  the  median  devia- 
tion from  the  average. 

3.  In  Uke  manner  let  each  one  calculate  the  average  deviadon  and 
the  median  deviation  from  the  median,  and  the  average  deviatkm  and 
the  median  deviation  from  the  mode. 

4.  What,  now,  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  reliability  oi  a 
teacher's  (single)  mark? 

5.  In  grading  why  b  it  better  to  mark  as  often  as  is  possible  without 
taking  your  attention  too  much  from  your  teaching? 

6.  Whataie  the  principal  faults  of  examinations  as  measures  of  school 
achievement? 
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Fkamklamd,  Pescy  Faxasay.  Our  Secret  Friends  and  Foes.  Society 
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reader. 
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N.  Y,    1903,    37s  pp.    J1.50, 
Bailev,  L.  H.    Plant  Breeding.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1915.    474  p|L 

Sa.oo. 
Bailey,  L.  H.    Survival  of  the  Unlike.    Macnullan,  N.  Y.     1896. 

SIS  pp.    J2.00. 
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Fertilized   by  Insects,    ji.75.    The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self- 

FertilizatioD  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.    S2.00.    Different  Foims 

of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  Same  Species.     Xi.so.    The  Power  of 

Movement  in  Plants.      S2.00.      Insectivorous  Plants.       Sa.oo. 

Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.    I1.25.    All  published 

by  Appleton,  N.  Y. 
De  Candolle,  Alfhokse.    Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants.    Appletoo, 

N.  Y.     1886.    J2.00. 
De  Veies,  Hugo.    Plant  Breeding.    Comments  on  the  Experiments  of 

Welson  and  Burbank.    Open   Court   Publishing  Co.,   Clucago. 

1907.    360  pp.    Ji.so. 
Fernow,  B.  E.      Economics  of  Forestry.      Crowdl,  N.  Y.      1909. 

530  pp.    Ji-so- 
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FKRNOW,  B.  E.    The  Care  of  Tiees  in  Lavn,  Street  and  PariL    Holt, 

N.Y.    39a  PP-    U.oa.    ni. 
Gibson,  W.  H.    Bloasom  Hosts  and  Insect  Guests.    Newsoa  &  Co., 

N.  Y.    1901.    157  pp.    80  i.  I 

&BSON,  W.  H.    Our  Edible  Toadstools  and  Mushrooms,  and  How  to 

Distinguish  Them.      Harpers,  N.  Y.      1903.     337  pp.     13.50. 

nius.  and  colored  plates. 
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1907.  430  pp.    S3.00.    An  account  oC  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank. 
Lubbock,  Sta  John.    Lord  Avebury,    Flowers,  Fruits  and  Leaves. 
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MacDodgal,  D.  T.    Nature  and  Work  of  Plants.    MacmiUan,  N.  Y. 
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MacDodgal,  D.  T.    ElemenUry  Plant  Physiology.    Loi^mans,  N.  Y. 

1901.  {i.io. 

NOYES,W.  Wood  and  Forest.  TheManualArtsPress,Peoria,llI.  S3.00. 
Describes  67  species  of  woods  with  maps  of  the  habitat,  leaf  draw- 
ings, life  size  phot<^rapbs  and  microphotographs  of  sections. 
Profusely  illustrated. 

OsTERHOirt,  W.  J.  V.  ExperimenU  with  Hants.  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 
1905.    492  pp.    Ji.as. 

Pdjchot,  Giffobd.  a  Primer  of  Forestry.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    30  i. 

Sasgemt,  F.  L.  Com  Plants.  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.  1899. 
106  pp.     7S  i. 

SPAtoiHG,  V.  M.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Common  Plants.  Heath, 
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Undekwood,  L.  M.    Our  Native  Ferns  and  Their  Allies.    Holt,  N.  Y. 
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Undekwood,  L.  M.    Molds,  Mildews,  and  Mushrooms.    Holt,  N.  Y. 

1899.    136  pp.    Ji.so. 
Wakd,  H.  N.     Disease  in  Plants.     Macmillan,  N.  Y.     1901.     309 
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Zoology 

Baixasd,  J.  P.    Among  the  Moths  and  Butterflies.    Putnam,  K.  Y. 

1891.    34  +  337  pp.    Ji.so. 
Blahchah,  Neltje.    Bird  Neii^bors.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1898.    334  pp.    ta.oo. 
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BiANCHAN,  Neltie.    Birds  that  Hunt  and  an  Hunted.    Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.,  N.  V.    1899.    3S9W>-    Ji-<»- 
Chapman,  F.  M.    Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  Amelia. 

Appleton,  N.  Y,     1895.    375  pp.     J3.00. 
Chapiun,  F.  M.    Biid  Life.    Appleton,  N.  V.    Popular  Edition.    1901. 

ta.oo.    Contains  cotored  plates  and  appendix  for  teachers. 
CousTOCE,  J.  H.  and  A.  B.    Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects.    Cod- 

stock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.      1909.      701  p^.      l3.7S> 

Profusely  illustrated. 
COMSTOOC,  J.  H.  and  A.  B.    Insect  Life.    Editi<Hi  with  colored  plate*. 

Appleton,  N.  Y.    $i-TS- 
Ckagim,  B.  S.    Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes.    Putnam,  N.  Y.    1895. 

374  PP-     »i-7S- 
Deam,  B.      Fishes,  Living  and  Fosal.      MacmaUii,  N.  Y.      1895. 

300  pp.    (3.50.    <Out  of  print,  1917.) 
Fremcb,  N.  S.    Animal  Activities.    Longmans,  N.  Y.    1901.    263  pp. 

ti.30. 
f  Holland,  W.  J.    TTie  Butterfly  Book.    Doubledsy,  Page  ft  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1898.    J3.00. 
•Holland,  W.  J.    The  Moth  Book.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    igtq. 

J4-00. 
Hoknadav,  W.  J.    The  American  Natural  History.    Scriboer,  N.  Y. 

1904.    »3.so. 
HowAXD,  L.  O.    The  Insect  Book.    Doubleday,  Bsge  ft  Co.,  N.  Y. 

t90s.    a?  +  419  pp.    *3.oo. 
HvATT,  Alfheus,  and  others.    Guides  for  Sdrau  Teaching.    Cott- 

merdal  and  other  Sponges,  Corals  and  Echinoderms,  MoDusci, 

Worms  and  Crustacea.    D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  Boston.    30-35^ 

each. 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  and  Eveshan,  D.  W.    American  Food  and  Game  Fiibo- 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    1903,    573  pp.    X4.00. 
EelloGG,  V.  L.    Elementary  ZoOlogy.    Holt,  N.  Y.    1901.    493  pp. 

ti.30. 
Mekklui,  F.  A.    Birds  of  Village  and  Field.    Houston,  I£fflin  ft  Go. 

Boston.    1898.    398  pp.    J2.00. 
Miall,  L.  C.    Injurious  and  Useful  Insects,  an  Introductxxi  to  tk 

Study  of  Economic  Entomology.        Macmillon,  K.  Y.        igii. 

356  pp.    J1.00. 
M020AN,  C.  L.    Animal  Behavior.    An  introducti<m  to  animal  ptj- 

chology.    Longmans,  N.  Y.     1908.    344  pp.     S3.50. 
Nexdhau,  J.  G.    Lessons  in  ZoClogy.    Amencan  Boc^  Co.    189^ 

30»pp.    90^ 
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NsEDSAK,  J.  G.    Outdoor  Studies.    American  Book  Co.    1898.    90 

M>-    40  ^■ 
Shaias,  N.  S.    Domesticated  Animals,  their  Relation  to  Man  and  to  his 

Advancement  in  Civilization.    Scribner's,  K.  Y.    1895.    367  iq>. 

Shaxp,  D.  L.    wad  I4fe  Near  Home.    Cwitury  Co.,  N.  V.    35?  PP- 

fa  .00. 
Stone,  W.,  and  Ckam,  W.  E.    American  AnimaK    Doubleday,  Face 

&  Co.,  N.  Y.    1903.    318  pp.    S3.00. 
Wbight,  M.  0.    Four-footed  Americans.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1898. 

415  pp.    11.50.    Contains  key  to  the  animals  of  North  America. 
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Bailey,  L.  H.    The  Nature  Study  Idea.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    4th  Ed. 

1909.    IS9PP.    »i-»S- 
BtsD,  R.  M.     Modem  Science  Reader.     Macmillan,  N.  Y.     iQit. 

333  pp.    Jti.io. 
Buckley,  A.  B.    Life  and  her  Children.    Glimpses  of  Animal  Life 

from  Amceba  to  Insects.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    $1.50. 
Buckley,  A.  B.    (Mrs.  Fisher.)    Winners  in  life's  Race,  or  The  Great 

Backboned  Family.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    J1.50. 
fiUKKOUCHS,    John.     Squirrels    and    other    Fur-bearers.     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.     1900.     S.i..oo. 
BuutouGHS,  John.    Wake  Robin,  A  Year  in  the  Fields,  Locusts  and 

Wild  Honey,   Signs  and 'Seajttos,   etc.      Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

Boston.     $1.35  per  volume. 
CouLTEK,  J.  M.,  and  J.  G.  and  Paitebson,  Alice  J.    Practical  Nature 

Study   and   Elementary   Agriculture.     Appleton,   N.    Y.      1909. 

Davkhport,    Eog£NE.    Domesticated    Animals   and   Plants.    Ginn, 

Boston.    1910.    14 +  316  pp.    $1.35. 
Feknow,  B.  E.    The  Care  of  Trees  in  Lawn,  Street  and  Park.    Holt, 

N.  Y.     1911.    393  pp.    93.00. 
GmsoN,  W.  H.    Eye  Sr-.    Harper,  N.  Y.    J3.S0. 
Gibson,  W.  H.    Sharp  Eyes.    Harper,  N.  Y.    $3.50. 
Gkay,  Asa.    How  Planu  Behave.    American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.    1875. 

54  rf.  -  > 

HoDCE,  D.  F.    Nature  Study  and  Life.    Giim,  Boston.    1903.    514  [q). 

X1.50.    One  of  the  best  bo(^  on  nature  study  and  bow  to  ronduct 
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HoiDES,  C.  F.,  and  Josdan,  D.  S.  Fish  Stones  Alleged  and  Eipeii- 
enced,  with  a  Litde  History,  Natural  and  Unnatural.  Holt,  N.  Y. 
igog.    J1.75. 

H(H,TZ,  F.  L.  Nature  Study.  Scribner,  N.  Y.  1908.  fi.ja 
Manual  for  teacben  and  students. 

Inceksoll,  E.    Nature's  Cakodar.    Haiper,  N.  Y.    1900.    370  pp. 

Ingeksoll,   E.    Wild   Neighbors.    Outdoor   Studies  in   the   United 

States.    Maanillan,  N.  Y.     1897.    301  pp.    St. 50. 
Kellogg,  V.  L.    Insect  Stories.    Holt,  N.  Y.    1908.    ii.so. 
Kellogg,  V.  L.     American  Insects.     Holt,  N.  Y.     1908.    649  n^ 

JS-oo. 
Thokeao,    Henky  D.     Walden.     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.,    Boston. 

1S93.    533    19.    Cambridge    Classics.     90  ^     Riverside   Aldinc 

Series,    a  vol.    jt.oo. 
Weed,  C.  M.    Seed  Travellers.    Ginn,  Boston.    1898.    35  t- 
Weed,  C.  M.     Stories   of   Insect  Life.     1st   series.  Spring  and  earij 

Summer.     Ginn.     35  f!.     3d,   Summer  and  Autumn.     Muhrfddt, 

M.  E.,  and  Weed,  C.  M.    Ginn.    30  i. 

Geografhy 

AvEBimv,  Lord.    (Sir  John  Lubbock.)    The  Scenery  of  En^and.    Mac- 

millan,  N.  Y.     1903.     534  pp.     (Out  of  print,  1917.) 
Ball,  Sts  R.  S.    The  Earth's  Spinning.    Apfjeton,  N.  Y.     384  pp- 

J1.80- 
Baston,  Geosge  H.    Elementary  Lithology.    Boston. 
Bkighah,  a.  p.    Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.    Ginn. 

Boston.     1903.    366  pp.    $i.is- 
Brichau,  A.  P.     Commercial  Geography.     Ginn.   191 1.     469  pp. 

ti.30.    Attractive  high  school  teict  on  very  original  and  suggestive 

plan.    Worth  careful  study  by  every  thoughtful  teacher  and  pupil 
Brighah,  a.  p.    From  Trail  to  Railway.    Through  the  A[qialaiJiiaiB. 

Gimi,  Boston.    188  pp.    Maps  and  illustrations.    50  f. 
COMSTOCK,  George  C.    A  Textbook  of  Astronomy.    A[f>leton,  N.  V. 

1901.    8  +  391  pp.    J1.30. 
Coulter,  J.  M.    Plant  Relations.    Applettm,  N.  Y.    1905.    364  iip. 

Ji.io. 
Cox,  Harold.    The  United  Kingdom  and  Its  Trade.    Harper,  N.  Y. 

J1.3S. 

CxosBY,  W.  0.  Common  Minerab  and  Rocks.  Heath,  Bosim 
1893.    30SIT-    60^. 
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Dabney,  Chakles.    The  Cotton  Plant.    Bull  No.  33,    V.  S.  Dept. 

Agr.,  Office  of  Exp.  Sta.    Washington,  D.  C.    Free. 
Dana,  Edwakd  S.    Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them.    Wiley,  N.  Y. 

380  pp.    Ji.so. 
Daka,  J.  D.    The  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told.    Amer.  Book  Co., 

N.  Y.    1903,    363  H>.    Ji.is. 
Daswin,  Chmu.es.    The  On'gin  of  Spedes.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    189S. 

3  vd.    $2.00. 
Dabwik,  G.  H.    The  Tides.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.    1898. 

378  pp.     Ja.oo. 
Davis,    Williaii    Mossis.    Physical    Geography,    and    Elementary 

Physical  Geography.    Ginn,  Boston.    Si. 35  each.    Standard  high 

school  texts.    A  Teacher's  Guide  b  issued  to  accompany  tliem,  with 

material  invaluable  to  teachers. 
DoNDUNGER,  P.  T.    Tlie  Book  of  Wheat.    Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1912.  369  pp.    f3.00. 

Dryek,  C.  R.     High  School  Geography.    Amer.   Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1913.  st8  pp.  S1.30.  A  recent  standard  text  treating  of 
physcal  and  commercial  geography  with  emphasis  on  human 
relations. 

DsYEK,  C.  R.    Elementary  Economic  Geography,    Amer.  Book  Co., 

N.  Y.     1916.    405  pp.     Jr.aS. 
Dryer,  C.  R.     (Editor).    Studies  in  Indiana  Geography.    The  Inland 

Publishing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.     1905.    Si. 35.    Very  useful 

as  showing  how  studies  in  the  geography  of  the  home  dty  and  state 

can  be  carried  out.     (Out  of  print,  1917.) 
Edgar,  W.  C.    The  Stoiy  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat.    Appleton,  N.  Y. 

1903.     I1.00. 
Fairbanks,  H.  W.    Practical  Phy^ography.    Allyn  Sc  Bacon,  Boston. 

1906.    543  pp.    X1-60.    Advanced  bi^  school  textbook.    Full  of 

beautiful  illustrations.    Gives  problematic  questions. 
FiSKE,  John.     Old  \lrginia  and  Her  Neighbors.     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  Boston.     3  vol.     Si.oo  each.     Shows  influences  of  geography 

on  eariy  history  of  Virginia, 
Geikie,  a.    The  Scenery  of  Scotland.    3d  Ed.    Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

1901.    481  pp.    J3.35. 
Geikie,  a.    Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.    Macmillan, 

N.  Y.    1887.    375  pp.    S1.40. 
Geikie,  James.     The  Great  Ice  Age,    3d  Ed.    Appleton,  N.  Y.     1894. 

850  pp.    S7.S0. 
George,  H.  B.    The  Relations  of  Geography  and  History.     Ftowde, 

London.    Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.    1910.    4s.  6d.    Si.ia 
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GiFFOU),  J.  C.    Practical  Forestry.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    igia,    984  pp. 

ti.ao. 
Gilbert,  G.  K.,  and  Bbighah,  A.  P.    An  Introduction  to  Pfaysial 

Geography.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    igoS.    16  +  380  pp.    I1.95.    Aa 

attractive  high  school  text.    Rather  ea^er  than  most  o£  the  other 

standard  books. 
GiLBEST,  G.  K.*  Teacher's  Guide  to  accompany  their  textbook.    Wth 

laboratory  exercises,  suggested  field  work,  and  roany  he^iful  sug- 
gestions about  equipment  and  odiateral  readings.    8  +  99  pp. 
GmroT,  Aknold.      The  Earth  and  Man.      Scribner,  N.  Y.      1899. 

334  PP-     »i-7S- 
Heilprin,  Angelo.    Geogr^hical  and  Geological  Distribution  oi  Ani- 

mab.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    1887.    455  pp.    S2.00. 
HERSEBTSOif,  A.  J.    Man  and  His  Work.    Black,  LondtXL     u.  Si. 

Macmillan,  N.  V.     1899.     136  pp.    60  f. 
Herbextsov,  A.  J.    The  Oxford  Ge(^rfq>faies,  Jiuiior,  60  i,  and  Saior, 

84 1-    Clarendon  Press,  London.    1908. 
Hersektsok,  a.  J.  and  F.  D.    Descriptive  Geographies  from  Original 

Sources.    N.  Am.,  90  i,  Asia,  30  i.  Central  and  South  Am.,  70 1, 

Africa,  70  i,  Australia  and  Oceania,  So  i,  and  Eun^,  90  f,     Mac- 
millan. N.  Y. 
Heksertson,   a.    J.    Commercial    Geography   of   the   British   Isles. 

Macmillan,  N.  Y.     1910.     151  pp.     75  i. 
Hopkins,  C.G.    Soil  Fertility.    Ginn,  Boston.    1910.    653  pp.    $1.9$, 
HoxLEY,  T.  H.    Physiography.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    Rev.  by  R.  A 

Gregory.     1904.     ii+^sSh).     301  illus.     Jr.ro. 
Johnson,  E.  R.    American  Railway  Transportation.    Appletut,  N.  Y. 

1908.    434  pp.    H-SO. 
Johnson,  E.R.    Elements  of  Transportation,   ^fdeton.    1909.    $1.9*- 
Johnson,  E.  R.    Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Trai^wrtation.    ApfiletaB. 

1906.     39S  PP-     Ji-50- 
Keltie,  J.  &.   AppUed  Geography.   Geo.  Philip  &  Son.   LoodoD.   vJii. 
KzMp,  J.  F.     Handbook  of  Rocks.     Van  Noatxand,  N.  Y.      19IL 

248  pp.    Ji-so. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John.     (Lord  Avebury.)    The  Scenery  of  Switserland. 

Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1896.    371pp.    Jr. 50.    (Out  of  [nnt,  1917.) 
Lubbock,  Sir  Jook.    (Lord  Avebury.)    Prehistoric  Times.    ApfieXat, 

N.  Y.    1900.    616  pp.    SS-oo. 
LvDE,  L.  W.    Man  in  Many  Lands.    Black,  London,    as.  6d.    Mac- 

miUan,  N.  Y.    1910.    163  pp.    65  i- 
Lyi>e,L.W.    a  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.    Blat^LonkiL   31. 6i 

Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1900.    60  i. 
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Maoomdes,  H.  J.    BriUin  and  the  British  Seas,    ^^detmi,  N.  Y. 

igoj.    377  W>-    J2-00- 
Masbut,  C.  F.    PhysiogTaphy  of  Missouri,  in  Geol.  Survey  of  Missouri. 

Vol  10. 
Mask,  Johm  E.    The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.    Methuen  &  Co., 

London.    1900.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Maksh,  G.  p.    The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.    Scribnei, 

N.  Y.    1898.    6j9  pp.    J3.S0. 
MuLUix,  Geo.  P.    Stones  for  Buildmg  and  Decoratitm.    Wiley,  N,  Y. 

1903.  506  pp.    S5.00. 

Mesxill,G.P.    Treatise  on  Rocks,  Rock  Weathering,  and  Soils.    Mac- 

millan,  N.  Y.     1906.    411pp.     S4.00. 
Mnx,   H.    R.    The    Realm    of    Nature.     Scribner,   N.    Y.     1891. 

Moose,  W.  L.    Descriptive  Meteorology.    Appleton,  N.  Y.     1910. 

344  PP-     S300. 
MuiR,  John.     The  Mountains  of  California.     Century  Co.     1911. 

389  pp.    J1.50. 
Mcix,  John.    Our  National  Parks.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

38a  pp.    ii.7S.    New  Ed.  J3.00. 
MvsiCK,  Hesbert.    The  American  Sugar  Industry.     Orange  Judd  ft 

Co.,N.Y.    1899.    fi-so. 
Myucx,  Hebbekt.     The  Book  of  Com.    Orange  Judd  ft  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1904.  37a  pp.    fi.so. 

National  Parks  PottfoUo.  Address  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  portfolio  of  splendid  views  of  our  great 
national  playgrounds,  with  maps. 

Peaky,  R.S.    The  North  Pole.     Stokes,  N.  Y.     1910.    373  pp.     J4-8o. 

I^ystograi^y  of  the  United  States,  by  various  authors.  Am.  Book  Co., 
N.  Y.  1896.  345  pp.  Tz.50.  The  National  Geographic  Mono- 
graphs, now  issued  in  one  volume.  Every  hi^  school  library  should 
have  this  important  and  fascinating  collection. 

FoGSEM,  G.  A.     Germany  and  its  Trade.     Harpers,  N.  Y.     fi.oo. 

Redway,  J.  W.  Commercial  Geography.  Scribner,  N,  Y.  1911. 
433  pp.    (1.25.    High  school  textbook. 

Reynolds,  J.  B.  Regional  Geographies.  Black,  Londpn.  21.  each. 
British  Isles,  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Region,  Aaa,  the 
Americas,  Africa  and  Australia. 

ROBiNsoH,  Edwasd  Van  Dyke.  Commercial  Geography.  Rand, 
McNaDy  &  Co.,  N.  Y.     1910.    4SSPP-     *i-aS- 

Roosevelt,  Theodose.  Winning  of  the  West.  0.  P.  Putnam,  N.  Y. 
4  voL    Sro.00. 
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Rxrssni.,  Ibeael  C.    Gladeis  of  North  Ameiica.    Gitin,  Boston.     1897. 

aiopp.    |i.7S. 
Russ^x,   Israel   C    Rivers  of   North  America.    Putnams,  N.  T. 

1898.    337  pp.    Jaxw. 
RnssELL,  ISKABL  C.    Volcanocs  of  North  America.    Macmillan,  N.  T. 

J4.00. 

These  three  books  are  written  in  a  charming  style,  and  make  a 

strong  appeal  on  the  Uterary  side  as  well  as  the  scientific    The  fiist 

two  at  least  should  be  in  every  high  school  Ubrsry. 
Salisbury,  R.  D.    Physical  Geography  of  New  Jersey.    Geol.  Survey 

of  N.  J.    Vol.  4.    With  map. 
SAUSBtiRY,  R.  D.,  Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  Tower,  W.  S.    Elements  tt 

Geography.    Holt,  N.  Y.    1913.    616  pp.    ti-So-    An  attractive 

high  sdiool  textbook. 
Sehple,  £.  C.    American  History  and  its  Geographical  Conditions. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.    1903.    466  pp.    S3.00.    Student's 

Ed.   J1.60. 
Seuple,  E.  C.    Influences  of  Geographic  Environment.    Holt,  N.  Y. 

1911.    683  pp.    t4-oo. 
Serviss,G.P.    Other  Worlds.    Appleton.N.Y.     1913.     182  pp.    S1.20. 
Sekviss,  G.  p.    Pleasures  of  the  Telescope.    Apfdeton,  N.  Y.     li.JS- 
Serviss,  G.  p.    Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass.     Appleton,  N.  Y- 

1910.     158  pp.    Ji.3S. 
Shaler,  N.  S.    The  Story  of  Our  Contment.    Gum,  Boston.    1891. 

J90  K).     7S  i. 
Shaler,  N.  S.    AspecU  of   the   Earth.     Scribner,  N.  Y.     1890.    344 

pp.    ta.so. 
Shaler,  N.  S.    Nature  and  Man  in  America.    Scritaier,  N.  Y.    1915- 

390  pp.    J1.50, 
Shaler,  N.  S.    Sea  and  Land.    Scribner,  N.  Y.    1694.    353  pp.    fi.sa 
Smith,  J.  R.    The  Ocean  Carrier.    Putnam,  N.Y.    1908.    Ji.so. 
SioTH,  J.  R.    The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    1908. 

193  pp.     7S  ^■ 
Starr,  Frederick.    Some  Krst  Steps  in  Human  Progress.    Flood  4 

Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.    iqio.    13 +  305  pp.    Ji.oo. 
Surface,  G.  T.    The  Story  of  Sugar.    Appleton,  N.  Y.     1910.    Ji.oa 
SwEZEY,  G.  D.      Practical  Exercises  in  Astronomy.     Appletcm,  N.  Y. 

1904.     ti-oo. 
Tarx,  R.  S.      New  Physical  Geography.      Macmillan,  N.  Y.      1903. 

457  PP-      Si. 30.      A  standard  high  school  textbook,  contais- 

ing  more  ^lecial  suggestions  for  teachers  and  students  than  an; 

other  one  book  on  the  subject. 
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Task,  R.  S.    ElemenUry  Geology.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1906.    30  + 

499  pp.    ti.40. 
Tarr,  R.  S.     Pby»cal  Geography  of  New  York  Sute.     MacmiUan, 

N.  Y.     190J.    397  pp.    S3S°- 
Thok£AD,  Henry  D.    Cape   Cod.    Houghton  MifBin  Co.,  Boston. 

1908.    353  pp.    Si.oo.    Tells  about  sand  dunes  and  spits  of  the 

cape. 
Todd,  David  P.    New  Astronomy.    Am.  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.    1897. 

480  pp.    J1.30. 
Tower,  W.  S.    The  Stoiy  of  Oil.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    1909.    a?©  pp. 

Ji.oo. 
Tyndall,   John.    The   Forms  of  Water.    Appleton,   N.   Y.    1S93. 

196  pp.    83.50. 
Tyndall,  John.     Hours  of  Exerdse  in  the  Alps.     Appleton,  N.  Y. 

1888.    473  PP-     f3.ao. 
Tyndall,   John.     Gladers   of   the   Alps.    LcMigmans,  N.   Y.    Ji-S©. 

Dutton,  N.  Y.     7S  i. 
V.  S.  Hydrographic  Office,    Washington.    Illustrated  Cloud  Forms. 

Colored  chart,  with  text.    Address  Supt.  of  Documents,  Govt. 

Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
U.  S.  Weatber  Bureau,  Washington.    Instructions  for  Voluntary  Ob- 
servers.   1899. 
Van  Hise,  C.  R.    The  Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  tbe 

United  States.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1914.    413  pp.    Js.oo. 
Waldo,  Frank.     Elementary  Meteorology.     American  Book   Co., 

N.  V.    1896.    373  pp.    fi-so. 
Wallace,  Altred  Russel.      Island  Life.     Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1893. 

S33  pp.     J3.SO. 
Ward,  R.  De  C.    Practical  Enrdses  in  Elementary  Meteorology. 

Ginn,   Boston.     1899.     199  pp.     Si.i3.    An  indispensable  guide 

for  teacher  and  pupils  in  weather  work. 
WmxsoN,  A.  R.,  and  Walster,  H.  L.    Soils  and  Soil  Fertility.    Webb 

Pub.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     1913.    315  pp.     fi.35.    Describes 

soils,  fertilizers,  erosion,  underground  water,  bow  to  lay  drains,  dry 

farming,  etc.    Simple  aikd  interesting. 

Adams,  J.  H.    Harpers'  Electricity  Book  for  Boys.    Harpers,  N.  Y. 

JI.7S- 
Baker,  Ray  S.    Bays'  Book  of  Inventions,  and  Second  Boys'  Book  of 

Inventions.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    ^3.00  and  S1.60. 
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BzNjAiON,    Pais.     Age    of    Electrid^.     Scribner,  N.  Y.      1891 

8  +  381  pp.    Ja.oo. 
Blasbsna,  p.    Tbeoiy  of  Sound  in  Relation  to  Mumc    ^iplttoB, 

N.Y.    $1.50. 
BoKNEY,  G.  E.    Electrical  Experimeots.    Maonillan,  N.  Y.    80  ^ 
BONHEY,  G.  E.     Electro-Plater's  Handbook.     Van  Nostrand,  N.  Y. 

311  pp.    Si. 30. 
Boys,  C.  V.    Soap  Bubbles  and  the  Forces  that  Mould  Them.    S.  P. 

C.  K.    London,  Eng.    1900.    178  pp.    85  f. 
Cabbast,  Henry  S.    Primary  Batteries.    Allyn  &  Bacon,   Boston. 

1891.    183  pp.    ti.50. 
Collins,  A.   Fbederick.    Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.    Wiley, 

N.  Y.    1906.    316  [^    2d  Ed.    1909.     {1.50. 
Davidson,  J.  B.    Agricultural  Engineering.    Webb,  St.  Paul,  Hinn. 

1913-     S46pp.     ti-So. 
DtnfCAN,  R.  E.    The  New  Knowledge.    Barnes,  N.  Y.     1905.    (3. 

Popular  account  of  the  new  theories  of  matter,  in  physics  and 

chemistry. 
Gibson,  C.  R.    Electricity  To-day  —  Its  Work  and  Mysteries  Described 

in  Non-Technical  Language.    Lippincott,  Philadelphia.    Ji-ja 
Gibson,  C.  R.   The  Romance  of  Modem  Electricity.   lipfuncott.   $1.50. 
Gibson,  C.  R.     Scientific  Ideas  of  To-day.     lippincotL     ti.50.    A 

non-technical  account  of  the  modem  theories  of  matter. 
FLEumo,  J.  A.    Waves  and  Ripples.    S.  P.  C.  K.,  London.    Goriiun, 

N.  V.     1902,     13  +  399  pp.     £1.75.    A  fasdnating  treatment  for 

young  peO[)le. 
Franklin,     Benjauin.     Autobiography.     Houghton     MifiBin     Co. 

Boston.    School  Ed.    1915.    50  ii. 
Hopkins,  G.  M.     Experimental  Science,     Munn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.     3  voL 

75.00.     The  best  single  collection  of  experiments  for  teacher  and 

pupils. 
Hopkins,  G.  M.     Home  Medianics  for  Amateurs.     Munn  &  Co., 

N.  Y.    1907-     370  PP-    J1.50. 
HoDSTON,E.J.    The  Wonderbook  of  Light.    Stokes.N.Y.    ^1.50. 
Iles,  G.    FUune,  Electricity  and  the  Camera.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.     t3.oo. 
Iles,  G.     Inventors  at  Work.    With  Chapters  on  Discovery.    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Ja.so. 
Iles,  G.    Leading  American  Inventors.    H.  Holt,  N.  Y.    igi3.    447 

PP-    JI.7S- 
Jackson,  D.  C.  and  J.  P.    Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and 

their  Applications.    Macmillan,  N.  Y.    1913.    483  pp.    91.40.    One 
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of  the  best  books  obtainable  on  the  application  of  tbeoiy  in  modon 

practical  electricity. 
JEHKS,  Tddok.     Electricity  for  Young  People.     Stokes,  N.  Y,    fi.sa 
JOHES,  D.  £.     Elementary  Lessons  in  Sound,  Ught  aikd  Heat    Mac- 

millan,  W   V       l6mO.      jSo  pp.      70^. 

KiUfNELLV,  A.  E.    Wireless  Tel^iaphy  and  Telephony.    Mt^at,  Yard 

&Co.,  N.  Y.    1910,    379  pp.    ti-oo. 
King,  F.  H.    A  Text-book  of  the  Physics  of  Agriculture.    Mn.  F.  H. 

King,  Madison,  Wis.    1910.    604  ^.    Xi-75. 
LuCKiESH,  M.    CcJoF  and  its  Applications.    Van  Nostrand,  N.  Y. 

360  pp.    119  iU.  and  4  color  plates,    ti-oo  net. 
Ldckiesh,  M.   Lig^t  and  Shade  and  Their  Applications.    VanNostiand, 

N.  Y.    a77  pp.    135111.  and  10  tables.    X3.50  net.    For  both  Js.oo. 
Maxdc,SisM.    Artificial  and  Natui^  Flight.    Maonillan.N.  Y.    1908. 

Mayes,  A.  M.    Sound.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    1878.    181   pp.    9i.oo. 

A  fascinating  Uttle  experimental  treatise  for  boys  and  girls. 
Mayek,  a.  M.,  and  Baknard,  C.    Light.    Appleton,  N.  Y.    Ii.oo.    A 

»milar  treatment  oi  light  phenomena. 
Mendenhau.,  T.  C     a  Century  of  Electricity.     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  Boston.    1887.    339  pp.    ti.15.    Vol.   i  <rf  the  Riverside 

Science  Series.    Simple,  readable  and  authoritative. 
Wttt.fb,  c.  M.    Kitecraft  and  Kite  Tournaments.    The  Manual  Arts 

Press,  Peoria,  III.    1916.    {i.oo.    Constiuction  and  flying  of  all 

kinds  of  kites.    Mak^  and  u^ng  of  kite  accessories,  air-planes, 

gliders,  propellers,  motors,  etc.     Illus. 
Ratfekty,  C.  W.    An  Litroduction  to  the  Science  of  Radioactivity. 

Longmans,  N.  Y.    ti-is. 
RiGHl,  AUCUSTO.    The   Modem  Theory  of   Physical   Phenomena  — 

Radio  activity,  Ions,  Elections.    Macmillan,  M.  Y.    1904.    161 

n>.    With  Bitdiog.    ti.io.  473 

ROTCH,  A.  L.    Soundmg  the  Ocean  of  Air.     S.  P.  C.  K.,  London,  Eng. 

Gorham.N.  Y.    85  #. 
Stewart,  Bauodh.    The  Conservation  of  Energy,    ^^jpleton,  N.  Y. 

1890.     136  pp.    $1.50. 
Peksy,  John.    Spinning  Tops.    Gorham.    Romance  of  Science  Series. 

1910.    136  pp.    85  i.    A  popular  lectiue  by  a  great  phyudst. 
Sloani,T.  CO.    Electric  Toy  Makmg.    Henley,  N.  Y.    Ji.oo. 
Sloame,  T.  O'C.    Liquid  Air  and  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases.    Henley, 

N.Y.    ja.00. 
St.  John,  T.  M.    How  Two  Boys  Made  theii  Own  Electrical  Appamtus. 

T.  M.  St.  John,  N.  Y.    189S.    141  pp.    S1.00. 
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St.  John,  T.  M.-    Things  a  Boy  Should  Know  about  Electricity.    T.  H, 

St.  John,  N.  Y.     J1.00. 
Thompson,  S.  P.    Elnuentary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

MacmiUan,  N.  Y.      1899.      14  +  456  pp.     New  and  Rev.  E4 

TBohpson,  S.  p.    Light,  ^sible  and   Invisible.    Maonillan.     191a 

383  pp.    13.00.    One  of  the  best  recent  books  on  light  for  teacher 

and  ambitious  pupils. 
Thurstok,  R.  H.    Heat  as  a  Form  of  Energy.    Houf^ton  Hifflis 

Co.,  Boston.    71.35. 
Toy,  CM.    Stoiy  of  a  "nnder  Box.    S.  P.  C.  K..  London,  Eng.    Got- 
ham, N.  Y.    70  i-    Methods  of  getting  fire  —  with  experiments. 
TvNitALL,   JoBN.     LessoQs   in   Electricity.    Appleton,   N.    Y.     1895. 

10  +  113  pp.     S1.00. 
Tyndall,  John.    Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.    Appleton,  N.  Y.     iSih. 

171  pp.     JI.OO. 
WiLLLUiS,  Aechibald.     How   it  Works.     T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

1911.    4S3  pp.    J1.35.    Sully  and  Eleinteich,  N.  Y. 
WiLUAHS,  AscHiBALD.    How  it  is  DoDe.    Nelson,  N.  Y.    1908.    91.35. 

Sully  and  Kleinteich,  N.  Y.    484  pp.  368  ill.    Ji.ao. 
WiLLiAKS,  Archibald.      How  it  is  Made.      Nelson,  N.  Y.      190S. 

{1.35.     Sully  and  Kleinteich,  N.  Y.    474  pp.    HI.     Xi.so. 
Williams,  Archibald.    How  to  Make  Things.    Sully  and  Kleinteich, 

N.Y.    111.    J1.30. 
WnxiAUS,  Archibald.    Another  popular  science  series  published  by 

Lippincott,  N.  Y. 
WocH^ULl,  J.  F.      Manual  of  Home-made  Apparatus.     Barnes,  N.  T. 

1906.    6%i. 
WORiHiNGTON,  A.  M.     Phy^cal  Laboratory  Practice.     AQyn  &  Bacon, 

Boston,  189 1.     308  pp.     Many  experiments  with  simple  apparatus. 

CHEinSTRY 

Alembic  Club  Reprints.  Extracts  from  papeis  by  great  chemists  aa 
tfieir  researches.  Edinburgh  and  London.  The  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.  Veiy  readable  and  in^)iring  for  teachers  and 
specially  interested  pupils.    NumberingiS.    44^  to  (1.35  per  a^. 

Allyh,  L.  B.     Elementary  Applied  Chemistry.    Ginn,  Boston.    60  i- 

Bailey,  E.  H.  5.  A  Textbook  of  Sanitary  and  Applied  Chemistry. 
MacmiUan,  N.  Y.     1906.    34s  pp.     J1.40. 

Doncan,  Robert  Kennedy.  The  Chemistry  of  Commerce.  Haipei, 
N.  Y.    1907.    363  pp.    f  3.00. 
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DmiCAK,  Robert  Kennedy.    The  New  Knowledge.    Buaes,  N.Y. 

1905.    Ja.oo. 
CoKNiSH,  Vaughan.     Piflctical  Proofs  of  Chemical  Laws.    Longmaiu, 

N.  Y.     i8gs-     104  pp.     21  experiments.     75  i- 
Dobbin,  Leonaxs,  and  Walkek,  Jahes.    Chemical  Theory  for  Be- 

gimieiB.     Macmilkn,  N.  Y.     1893.     336  pp.     80  i. 
Fasaday,  M.    The  Liquefaction  of  Gases.     Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago,  111.    Alembic  Club  Reprints.     80  pp.     54  ^. 
Fasadav,  M.     Chemical  Hbtory  of  a  Candle.    Haiper,  N.  Y.     i86a 

and  later.     223  pp.    Ji.oo, 
FuxNEArx,  WiiUAU  S.    Elementaiy  Chemistiy.    Longmans,  N.  Y. 

1894.     170  pp.     15s  experiments.     So  i.     "A  brief  outline  of  the 

chemistry  of  common  things." 
Hassin,  Willett  Lepley.    The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Uque- 

faction    of    Gases.    Macmillan,    N.    Y.     1899.     334   pp.    91.50. 

ExceUent  for  teacher  and  pupils. 
Hatch,  Kike  L.     Simple  Exercises  Illustrating  Some  Applications  of 

Chemistry  to  Agriculture.     U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 

Experiment  Station.    Bull.  195.    Washington,  D.  C.     la  pp.    Illua. 
Johnston,  Jaues  F.  W.     Chemistiy   of    Common   Life.     Appleton, 

N.  Y.    1879.    sga  pp.    ^i.oo. 
Lassas-Cohn,    Dk.     Tr.    by  Muir.     Chemistry    in    Daily  Life.    H. 

Gievel    &    Co.,  London,  Eng.    lippinoott,  Philadelphia.     1898. 

336  pp.    J1.7S- 
Meldola,  Raphael.    The  Chemistry  of  Photography.    Macmillan, 

N.Y.    1889.    382  pp.    t2.oo. 
Okndokfe,  W.  R.    Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistiy.    Heath, 

Boston.     1893.    40  i.    For  pupils,  to  accompany  Remsen. 
RiCBAKBs,  Ellen  H.,  and  Elliot,   Sophxonia  M.     Chemistry  of 

Cooking  and  Cleaning.    Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston.    1907. 

ji.oo. 
Shekiiak,  Hensy  C.    The  Chemistiy  of  Food  and  Nutrition.     Mac- 
millan, N.  Y.     1911.    3SS  pp.     Ji.so. 
Stadtler,  S.  S.    The  Chemistry  of    Familiar  Things.    Lipfancott, 

Philadelphia.    330  pp.    ;i.75. 
Stewart,  A.  W.    Chemistry  and  lU  Borderland.    Longmans,  N.  Y. 

Ji-SO- 
Thornton,  Astods,  and  Pearson,  Mabchant.    Notes  on  Volumetric 

Analjrsis.     Ixmgmans,  N.  Y.    1898.     83  pp.    75  i.    "Brief  and 

accurate.    Intended  for  pupils." 
Thorp,  F,  H.    Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry,    Macmillan,  N,  Y. 

1899.    528  pp.    J3-75-    Good  for  reference  and  library  a! 
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APPENDIX  B 
BIBUOGRAPHIES  FOR  SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Assods- 

tion.    Aim  Arbor,  Mich.    Consult  the  indices. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educatim. 

Consult  the  indices. 
CBtiTE,  H.  N.    A  Hi^  School  Library  for  Physics.    School  Science  and 

Math.,  1 :  136-30,  May,  1901. 
DoDCE,  R.  £.,  Editor,  and  Committee  of  the  National  Federation  of 

Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences.    Bibliography  ti 

Science  Teaching.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Bull.  191 1.   No.  i. 
Mill,  R.  H.    Guide  to  Geographical  Books  and  Appliances.    Gea 

Philip  &  Son,  London,  Eng.    1910.    51.    "Most  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  kind  in  English." 
New  En^and  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers.    A  list  of  books  in 

Chemistry.    The  L,  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  Boston.    3a  pp. 
NoYES,  F.  K.    Teaching  Material  in  Government  PubUcations.    U.  S. 

Bureau    of    Education.    Bull.    1913.    No.    47.    Free.    Address 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  lists  of  United  States  Documents.    Adtbess  Supt  ct  Doounoits, 

Washington,  D.  C.     Free. 

II  Food  and  Diets. 

15  Geolo^cal  Survey  Publications. 

iS  Engineering,  Mechanics,  Electricity. 

30  Lands.    PubUcations  of  General  Land  Office,  Conservation, 

Drainage,  Forests,  Irrigation. 

31  Fishes. 

34  Indians. 

35  Transportation. 
31  Education. 

31  Non-Contiguous  Territory,  —  Alaska,  Canal  Zone,  etc 

35  Geography  and  Explorations.    Geodetic  Survey. 

36  Periodicals  by  Bureaus. 
38  Animal  Industry. 

40  Chemistry  Bureau. 

41  Insects. 

43  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

43  Forestry. 

44  Plant  Dfe. 

45  Public  Roads. 
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46  Soils. 

47  Crop  Statistics. 

48  Weather  Bureau. 
51  Health.    Hygiene. 

53  Maps  by  Various  Bureaus. 

55  National  Museum  Publications. 

56  Smithsonian  Reports. 
58  Mines  and  Mining. 

Report  of  Committee  on  United  States  Documents  Usable  in  Seamdary 
Schools.    Proc  N.  E.  A.,  1909,  p.  80a  ff. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.  Smith  and  Turton,  3059  E  73d 
Place,  Chicago,  111.    Consult  the  annual  indices. 

State  High  School  Inspectors,  Ohio.  A  List  of  Library  Books  for  High 
Schoob.  State  of  Ohio,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Columbus.    1916.    Free  in  Ohio. 

Univeraty  Hi^  School,  Chicago. 

A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high  school  library.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  Bull.  1913.  No.  35.  104  pp.  Free.  Address  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Bibliography  of  Education  1909-1910.  Bull.  1911.  No.  10. 
Watch  the  lists  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  for  other  bibliog- 
raphies and  titles  touching  science  teaching.  Later  bulletins. 
Same  title  and  subject. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Free  lists  of  bulletins  of  interest  to  schools.  Write  request  to  the 
secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 

APPENDIX   C 

SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS 

I.    General 

The  General  Science  Quarterly.    State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

91.35  per  yi.    A  journal  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of 

"general  science"  teachers. 

Nature.    A   weekly  illustrated  journal  of  science.    English.    Mac- 

millan,  London  and  N.  Y.    <Stf.  per  a^y.     i£  8s.  per  yr. 
Popular  Science  Monthly.     339  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.     15  (  copy.     $1.50  per 
yr.    Contains  short,  illustrated  articles  on  all  kinds  of  scientific 
subjects,  especially  electrical,  mechanical,  and  industrial  inventions 
and  projects. 
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School  Science  and  Mathematics.  3059  E.  73d  Pkce,  Chicago,  g 
numbera  per  yi.  Si.oo.  Free  to  members  of  the  Central  Asso.  d 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  whose  annua] 
dues  are  F1.50.  Members  arc  entitled  also  to  the  annual  volume 
of  proceedings,  etc. 

Science.  Gartison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,or  Substation  S4,  New  York  Qty. 
Weekly.  J5.00  per  }t.  Free  to  members  of  the  American  Asso. 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  whose  dues  are  S3.00  per  yr.  L,  0. 
Howard,  Sec'y>  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C 

TheMentor.  s^E.  19th  St., New  York  City.  Twice  a  month.  Sin^ 
copies  IS  i-  J3.00  per  yr.  "Established  for  the  development  «f 
popular  interest  in  Art,  Literature,  Science,  Nature,  and  Travel." 

The  Scientific  American,  and  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
Munn  Se  Co.,  N.  Y.  Both  weekly.  S4.00  and  S5.00  per  yr.  re- 
flectively. Very  attractive  to  boys.  The  best  periodicals  on 
applied  science. 

The  Scientific  Monthly  (formerly  entitled  The  Popular  Sdeoce 
Monthly).  Subsution  84,  New  York  Gty.  83.00  per  yr.  Author- 
itative scientific  articles  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  adult 
rather  than  juvenile. 

TTm  World's  Work.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  aty,  N.  Y. 
Monthly.    I13.00  per  yr. 


n.      BtOLOGlOAL 

Bird  Lore.    Macmillan,  N,  V.    Bimonthly.    Ji.oo  per  yr. 

The  American  Botanist.    Willard  N.  Clute,  Joliet,  111.    Quartedy. 

Ji.oo  per  yr. 
The  American  Naturalist.    Ginn,  Boston.    Monthly.    {4.00  pa  yr. 
The  Botanical  Gazette.     University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  DL 

Monthly.    J7.00  per  yr. 
The  Nature  Study  Review.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Monthly.    Ji.ooperyr. 
The  Plant  World.    Tucson,  Ariz.    Monthly.    Ji.oo  pw  yr, 
Torreya.    The  Toney  Botanical  Club,  Columbia  Univemty,  N.  Y. 

f  i.oo  per  year. 

in.    Geographical 

The  Geographical  Review.  American  Geograpdiical  Society,  Broadway 
and  is6th  St.,  New  York  City.    Monthly.     Js.oo  per  yr. 

The  Journal  of  Geography.  Madison,  Wis.  Monthly,  fi.00  per  yr. 
10  months. 
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The  National  Geographic  Magazine.  The  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, Washington,  D.  C.  Monthly.  J2.50.  Profusely  and  mag- 
nificently illustrated.    With  occasional  valuable  and  timely  maps. 

Travel..  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Union  Square,  North,  New  York 
City.    35  ^  per  c»py.    J3.00  per  yr. 

IV.    Physical  and  Mechanical 

Everyday  Mechanics.    33  W.  4id  St.,  New  York  City,    ti.oo  per  yr. 
Popular  Mechanics.    6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.    Ji.oo  per  yr. 
Science  Abstracts.     Section  A.  —  Physics.     Spon  and  Chamberlain, 

New  York.    Monthly.    £4.50  per  yr.    The  best  single  publication 

for  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  research  and  discovery  in 

physics. 
The  Electrical  Experimenter.     233  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.     15  i 

per  copy.    Dlus.     Short  popular  articles. 
The  Physical  Review.    The  American  Phyacal  Society,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Monthly.     t6.c»  per  yr.    Research  papers  and  news  items. 
Tlie  Wireless  Age.    4a  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.    Monthly.    Ja.oo  per  yr. 

V.    Chemical 

Chemical  Abstracts.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0.  JlS.oo 
peryr. 

"Die  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Chemical  Publishing 
Co.,  Easton,  Pa.  S6.00  per  yr.  Reviews  of  chemical  research, 
and  chemical  news  items. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.  New  York 
City.    W.oo  per  yr. 

These  three  journals  are  free  to  members  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  whose  dues  are  tio.oo  per  yr.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Parsons,  Sec'y, 
Bos  505,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Die  Zeitschrift  Kj  den  Physikalischen  und  Chemischen  Unterricht. 
Julius  Springer,  publisher,  Link-Str.  33-24,  Berlin  W.  9.  Six  num- 
bers peryr.    13.50  M  peryr. 
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Abstract  preienUtion.  falkcy  of,  ii. 
Acddents,  fint  ud,  407. 
Adanm,  discovery  of  Neptune,  g. 
Adjustment  in  biology,  108. 
Aims,  in  biology,  a  13 ;  of  sdeatific  ii 

Aii-pumps,  3SI. 

Alberiae  Stone.  173. 

Algebra,  13. 

Altenuting  currents,  rectilying,  349. 

Animeten,  345- 

Aiiatoii]y>  i5i  308,  311. 

Animml  prepantions,  330. 

Anthropology,  rs. 

Appantus,    iig,    163;     dealen   in, 

purcfaasing  of,   180;    staling  of, 

wireleaa  telcsr&pby,  347. 
Apvantus  cases,  175. 
Apperception,  43.  "7- 
AKKTceptive  manes.  6g. 
Application  u  a.  lesson  step.  73. 
Aquaria,  isS. 
Aritiunetic.  13. 
Association,  74,  85,  116, 113, 


3:16. 


^  454-436- 

Astronomy.  14. 
Atomic  theory,  376. 
Avenge  deviation,  438. 

Bacon.  Frauds,  i. 
Bsfley,  W.  C,  Si,  84. 

Barber,  Fred  D.,  419- 

Base-level,  i3g. 

BcU-in-vacuo,  350, 

Bibliographies  for  teachers.  47G. 

Biokigy.  15,  101-133, 

Blologial  coune,  pnndptes  in.  104. 

Bbtogical  problems,  101. 

Blokgicsl  Mudy.  points  of  view  from.  31 

■1 


Blackboard,  use  of  in  geography,  iSi. 


..  381-387;  in 
general  biology,  116-iigi  in  "general 
sdence,"  433-435;  in  geography,  163- 
366;  inphyfflca,3i7-33ii  in  physiology, 
111;  in  zoology,  113,  114;  on  examina- 
tions and  tests,  458. 
Book  lists  for  pufHls,  in  biology,  461 ; 
in  botany,  461 ;  in  chemiitry.  474 ;  in 
geography,  4M-471 ;  in  nature  study, 
4l5s;  in  phyacs,  471-4741  in  tMhgy. 
463. 

Brahe,  IVcho,  36. 
Bureaus.  sdenUfic,  5. 

Burette  damps,  403. 

Calculus,  integral  and  diSeiential.  13. 

Carlisle,  electrolysis  of  water.  10. 

Cases,  for  pictures  and  lantern  slides.  177; 

for  vail  maps  and  charts,  175. 
Causal   notion,   in   geography,    143;    it 

physics,  ags- 

Cavendish,  10. 

Cement.  laboiato:y,  351. 

Challis,  disooveiy  <rf  Neptune,  q. 

Chemical  analysis,  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative, 395- 

Chemical  facts,  358-36  r. 

nitrrllili.  405. 

Chemistry,  14;  haw  to  begin.  3S4r-3f7; 
individual  SKiaratns  for,  404 ;  lahoRi- 
tory  rules  for,  40S-4T0;  laws  ukd 
theories  of,  361 ;  numerical  problems 
in,  395 ;  plumbing  for.  399 ;  practjcal 
applications  in,  391,  394;  p^cholagical 
baais  for,  353 ;    pupils'  difficulties  in. 
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Cbemistiy  teaching,  pnctiol  Buggestiona 
lor,  388-396. 

Clnke,  F.  W.,  report  on  pfayakal  idenoM, 
190. 

CIus  amferencn,  1 90. 

Cbsaification,   it,    in  biology,  107,   11 
of  land  forms,  334. 

Classroom,  161,  t6j. 

Clug  woik,  standBTds  of.  133. 

Claxton.  P.  P.,  igSi  quoted,  igi. 

CliDometei,  aS6. 

Coast-chans.  176. 

College  demands,  131. 

College  entrance  requirementa,  tS?. 

College  EDtraucc  ExammatioD  Btnrd,  il 
314.  3"5- 

Color  miiet,  344. 

Columbus,  Cbristopber,  36. 

Committee  of  Ten,  187,  igi,  145. 

Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments, 1S8,  103. 

ConunOD  Knae  notions,  189. 

Comparative  method  in  geography,  141. 

Comparative  principle  in  biology,  106. 

Comparison,  17. 

Competitive  tnda,  iSi. 

Completion  tests,  453. 

Concepts,  393 :  biologital.  104-3 1 1 ; 
chemical,  391;  fundamental,  80;  gco- 
gnpUcsl,  >40i  inphydcalsdence,  310: 
logical,  931  oS  method,  101,  iij,  1131 
psychological,  gi. 

Conservation  of  energy,  304. 

Cooservatoiy,  163. 

Copernicus,  36. 

Correlation,  75  ;  in  biology,  314. 

Criteria  foi  laboratory  lesaons.  131. 

Cross-section  paper,  13s. 

Curriculum-making,  194. 

Dftrfc-room,  photogiaphi<^  161. 

Darwin,  Charles,  77,  89, 

Davis,  W.  M..  334, 183 ;  lantern  slides  381. 

Davy.  Sir  Humphrey,  lo-ii,  97. 

DeulMm,  W.  F.,  on  pupils'  standings,  450. 

Demonstration  table.  165,  173. 

De  Vrjes,  Hugo,  89. 

Diastiophiam,  339, 

Display-racks,  176. 


Distribution,  normal,  439.  44i- 
Dislribution  table,  430.  440. 
Division  of  labor  in  biology,  108. 
Dolbear,  E.  A.,  Art  oS  Pn^^lmt,  180. 
Drawers,  cabinets  of,  175. 
Drawings,  133. 
Duty-free  importalioD^  i8i. 
Dynamo-EDOtOT,  dissecdble,  346. 

Ebbinghaua  tests  tor  sdence,  453. 
Economical  devices,  for  chemistry,  40*; 

lot  phyMca,  335^337. 
Economics.  16. 
Electives  in  sdence,  193. 
Electric  current  for  experiments,  171. 
Electric  lights,  169- 
Electric  wiring  lor  chonlHry,  400. 

196. 

Energy  changes,  14. 

Engines,  atmospheric  and  stesm,  4. 

Environment,  gcHgraj^cal,  337. 

Equations,  chetnit^,  374. 

Bk]uipment,  aigumcnts  for,  333;  Iiir 
biology,  339-333:  demonstration.  I« 
chemistry. 400 1  for  chemistry,  398-410: 
for  "general  science,"  437;  for  gnf- 
nphy,  367-3S8;  lor  individual  studenti 
in  chemistry,  404 ;  for  [diysics,  333-3JI ; 
how  to  order,  334 ;   nelection  oi,  315. 

T^voludon,  89;  theory,  3og. 

Evolutionaiy  viewpoint,  303. 

Eianunation  '"''^■.  defects  of,  443 :  un- 
reliability of,  447,  44S. 

Examination  pspeis,  technique  of  mukiBft 
457- 

Examination  questions,  difficulty  of,  443. 

Eiamirkations,  443 :  by  outside  authorities, 
446-447 :  marhing  for,  446,  447 ;  fiulti 
of,  445-447 ;  methods  of  scoring  amweis, 
431-454;  nervous  strain  in.  444- 

Examinations  and  Tests,  436-459. 

Excuraons,  146-149.  3so-3SJ. 

Experience,  child's,  43 :  nee  and  child.  39- 

Experiments.  116;  bypuptK>4i;  donon- 
stcaCion,  143;  electric  current  for,  171: 
laboratory,  30;  qualitative  u.  quanti- 
tative, 334;  water  bek)  gas  for.  171. 

Pacta,  31,  63,  67;    and  hypotbein  **'. 


Faultfinding,  138. 
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FleU  obaervatlOD,  lu; 

US- 
Field  work  in  gcograpby, 
FoiDul  diidpllDe,  19, 
Pomul  Uec«  (rf  the 
Formulu,  21. 


Galileo,  3& 

Galle,  dlscovcfy  of  Neptune,  9. 

GalvuMmeter,  344. 

Gas-lighting,  170. 

Gas,  Bubsdlutes  for,  4o». 

GeneiatLzatioD.  ii,  68,  73. 

Genenl  method  in  biology  Mody,  iio. 

"General  Sdence,"  411-433;   aims,  414- 

trend  io,  431 ;  in  the  junior  bigb  school, 

431;   not  a  cure-BlI,  438;  recent  couraes 

in,  417- 
Geogisi^uc  infuences,  140. 
Geographical  equipment,  1G7-1SB. 
GeosrspbioU  koowledge,  of  most  worth, 

236. 
Geographical  study,  mental  functions  in, 

»44- 
Geographical  teaching,  changes  b,  135. 
Geographical  textbooks,  140. 
Geography,  15,  334-3E^;   card  abstmcts, 

160;   fundaineDtal  principles,  134-146; 

local  problenu  in.  147 ;  order  of  topics, 

161;    place   in   the   curriculum,    336; 

prindiJes    and    methods,    160;     the 

teaclKr's  viewpoint  in,  137. 
Geology,  15. 

Geometry,  13;  analytic,  13. 
(^teti  pu[»ls,  g&. 
Gbbes.  177. 
Government  publication^  biological,  131; 

of  interest  to  teachers,  476. 
Gradation,  139. 
Graphs,  133. 
Greek  sdence,  33. 


Heat,  leauiu  on,  54  S. 
Helior,  or  lun  boud,  9S6. 
Herts,  Heinrkl^  77. 
History,  16. 
Holophane  diadet,  iAq. 


Ruyghens,  36.  i 

Hydraulic  ^esi,  350. 

Hypotheses,  6,  8, 11,  30,  31,  45,  58,  71,  SB, 
;;  verification  of,  31. 

Ideals,  I,  60,  84,  104;  scientific,  93,  116. 

Ideas,  48 ;  sarch  (or,  70, 

Idea  thinkerB,  4S. 

Illustrative  materials,  1 14,  1 19. 

Indirect  lighting,  i6g. 

Induction,  hasty,  157. 

Induction  coil,  347. 

Inductive  teaching,  superiority  of,  366. 

Industrial  approach  in  chemiatry,  393. 

laduatrial  revolution,  4. 

Inference,  deductive  and  inductive,  31. 

Inferences,  ji. 

Information,  storing  of,  75. 

Initiative,  pupil's,  ill. 

In9[uration,  94,  gs,  g6. 

Interests,  immediate,  j,  115. 

InterpretalioQ,  powers  of,  113;    pcoblemi 

of,  114- 
Intuitions,  igo,  194-197. 
Invention,  13. 
Ion  theory,  379. 


Kohlenberg,  Loui%  quoted,  361. 

Kepler,  36. 

Knowledge,  claisfied,  iS;  positive,  31; 
primitive,  16. 

Laboratories,  research,  5. 

Laboratoty,  cheinical,  164;  divisions,  131; 
eierdse,  130;  function  of,  114;  in 
teaching,  1 15 ;  lessons,  number  per  3'ear, 
133;  methods,  117;  notebooks,  116, 
134;  note*,  133,  "35;  notes,  eiamina- 
tioD  of,  1J5;  periods,  131;  proiect, 
131;   room,  161;   school,  116;   tables, 

Laboratory  woA,  in  geography,  3J3-»s8i 

in  physics,  319-314. 
Language,  function  of,  3S. 
Lanterns,  projecting,  177,  3 
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LavoMer,  363. 

Law,    of    Avogadro,    j77;    of    combining 

volumes,   369;    of  combiiuBg  weights. 

373;    of  raniervalion  of  mass,  368;    of 

definite  pmportiODS,   361 ;    of  muldple 

propattions.  364. 
Laws,  88;   chemical,  iSS,  S9a;   of  Boyle 

and  Charles,  370. 
Learning,  by  yomtg  children,  40 ;  empirica] 

method  of,  >g,  31. 
Lecture-denuinstntion,  f unctioiu  of,  139 ; 

;  of  pupils, 

Ml- 
Lectuies,  inspicatioaal,  g6. 
Leson,   usgnment,  60,  61,   133;    plan, 

54 ;   plan,  advantages  of,  s^  i  probleni, 

5S,  S6.  68,  m,  113. 

Libiary  woik  in  geography,  ijS. 
Ufe,  coDtinuily  of,  ioq. 
literature,  sdentific,  95. 
Locke,  John,  quoted,  44. 

Mach,  Ernst,  189,  390. 

Magellan,  36. 

Maon,  C.  R.,  315- 

Mips,  blackboard  outline,  37r:  cabinet 
for,  1681  ch[nc«  of,  370;  dealers  in, 
j7o;  government,  173;  local,  J71 ; 
methods  of  displaying,  370;  outline 
seat,  371;  relief,  378;  river  and  lake, 
1761  tiqiogruphic,  1731  grouped  sheets, 
1751  mounting  of,  374;  storage  of, 
3J5;  wall,  167;  weather,  377. 

Maxwell,  James  Clerk,  77. 

Mazda  lamps,  179. 

Measures,  objective,  439, 441. 

Mechanics,  36. 

Median,  437 1  deviation,  436. 

Memory  bonds,  191-193. 

Mendel,  Gregor,  89. 

Meataldisdpliiw,  100,136;  natureof,  111. 


Meti 


cntB,3; 


Method,  joint,  loS;  of  agreement,  106; 
of  concomitant  variations,  109 ;  of  dif- 
ference, 107;   of  readues,  8,  111. 

Ucthods.  formal  and  didactic,  19,  30;  ol 
ioatruction,  1 19 ;  sdentific,  31;  superior- 
ity of  concrete,  33- 

Microscope,    163; 
secting,  336. 


Middle  Ages,  ideiKe  in,  35, 
Mill,  H.  R.,  415. 
Miller,  I.  £.,  quoted,  48. 
Millis,  Presdent,  quoted,  66. 
Mimeogiaphed  sheets,  146- 
Minerals  and  rocks.  3So. 
Mode  of  a  distribution,  43S- 
Modeliog  table,  384. 

Modek,    biological,    330;    Keacngbkil 
378;  of  eye  ard  ear,  34^;  <d  the  eaid 

JOEMS),  379. 

Moleculai  phyiici,  30a. 
Monaduock,  34a. 
MotivatioD,  51. 


National  Con 

tion  of  Secondary  Education,  430. 
National  Phyacs  Course,  19. 
Natural  selection,  309, 
Nature  study  movement,  430. 
Negative  instance,  3. 
Neptune,  ifccoveiy  of,  9. 
New  Geography,  The,  134. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac.  7-9,  33,  36, 
Newton's  laws,  S ;   of  motioD,  g;   of  m 

versa]  gravitation,  9. 
Nicholson,  electrob'^  of  mter,  10. 
Nineteenth  Century  SdeiKe,  i. 


Open-mindedness,  so. 

Optical  Disc,  340. 

Organization,  79;  in  Electrldty,  303;  Id 
Heat,  300 :  in  Light,  306 ;  in  Ucchanic^ 
199;  in  Physics,  309;  in  Sound,  305. 

Peoeplaia,  139. 

Periodita^  sdeatific,  gcoeni,  477;  hio- 
loKical,478;  geographical,  478;  jAyaal 

and  mechanical,  4—     -■- — '-'     — 
Pcstaload,  143. 

commercial  appaiatus,  3^, ,  ui.»_ 
coune  in,  313-314;  fundamental  con- 
cepts, 310;  homemade  appumtns  for, 
33j;  library  work  in,  317;  North 
Central  unit  in,  314,  316,  317 ;  poctial 
hints  for,  349-3JI ;  shop  outfit  for,  335 : 
syllabi,  314. 
■hysics  teachers^ "  new  n 
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